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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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Cover: The living 
room of television host 
Regis Philbin’s New 
York City apartment. 
Interior design by 
Katherine Stephens. 
Photography by 
Durston Saylor. See 
page 180. ABOVE 
RiGut: The living 
room of former U.S. 
Ambassador Donald 
Blinken’s Manhattan 
apartment. Photogra- 
phy by Durston Say- 
lor. See page 238. 
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The pool and loggia of 
a house in Key West, 
Florida, complete with 
a lantern and a widow’s 
walk. Architecture by 
Thomas E. Pope. See 
page 246. 
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France. See page 90. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 





My husband and I would like 
to thank Camille and Kelsey 
Grammer (Architectural Di- 
gest Visits, August 2001) for 
opening the doors of their 
spectacular home in Maui. 


The residence is truly ca- 


sual elegance at its finest—we could feel the 


breeze while turning the pages of the magazine. 


The dynamic photographs influenced our decision 


to move to Hawaii. 


EXOTIC HAWAII 

Your August edition is a bust. I can’t 
imagine living a life in any of the “exot- 
ic” houses you pictured in it. If I were 
given any of those houses, I would im- 
mediately sell the place for a loss—ex- 
cept, perhaps, the house in Hawaii. 
Dorotruy KERN 

SONOMA, CALIFORNIA 


LIVING THE GOOD LIFE 

While the houses in your August issue 
do not have similar settings or philoso- 
phies of design, they do share enthusi- 
astic owners, architects and designers. 
What really makes yon fall in love with 
any one of the featured residences is 
reading about the passion and the 
tion to detail that was involved : 
ing such a place for living. 

SARAH MICHAELS 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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1 creat- 


‘J 
Address: Letters, 4 


— KEITH AND KarEN BENEDICK 
Muisston Vizjo, CALIFORNIA 


DOWN UNDER 

Congratulations to architect Harry Sei- 
dler (“Defying Gravity Down Under,” 
August). What an extraordinary setting 
for a totally unique home. 

Rosert J. ITHURRALDE 

SALT Lake City, UTAH 


STUNNING IN SOUTH AMERICA 

The August issue of Architectural Digest 
blew me away! The Andean farmhouse 
(“A Venezuelan Aerie”), with its warmth 
and colors, was a feast for the senses. 
MicHaEL MCCLuRE 

Key WEsT, FLORIDA 


AROUND THE WORLD 

| enjoyed the diversity of locales in your 
August issue—it was a treat to “tour” 
houses from Greece to Rio de Janeiro. 
SAM Morris 

MOLINE, DLLINOIS 


E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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INSPIRING SHOPPING 
Recently I had the opportunity to re- | 
view your July 2001 issue. The article | 
“AD Shopping: International Antwerp” | 
was extremely informative. The range | 
of galleries designer Tim Corrigan vis- | 
ited and his knowledge of the various 7} 
styles and periods they represented was 7} 
impressive, to say the least. Please con- | 
tinue to run articles of this type. Learn- 
ing about art and architecture is such an} 
important part of life. 

ARLEEN TROY 

LEVITTOWN, NEw YORK 


MICHIGAN JEWEL 
I was glad to see the Edsel & Eleanor 
Ford House in the July issue (Historie 
Houses). It looks as stunning in your” 
magazine as it does in person. It is cer-_ 
tainly one of the Detroit area’s jewels. 
I was rather put off, however, by the || 
comment that it was “architecturally a 
standard midwestern manor.” It is as |) 
Cotswold style as you can get—only | 
bigger. Though much criticism sur- _ 
rounds this famous American family, _ 
one cannot flinch at their immaculate 
taste in art and architecture. . 
Timoruy Rooks i 
a 


j 


BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VISION 

I loved your article on Rob Lowe (Arg 
chitectural Digest Visits, July 2001). Hit 
and his wife’s house is absolutely beautt 
ful. The interiors are flawless, and t 
gardens are beautiful. 

Maria Diaz 

SAN JUAN, PUERTO Rico 


GLORIOUS GARDEN 

The restored garden designed by Har 
old Peto (“Iford Manor Charms,” July 
is quite an accomplishment. Thank you 
Elizabeth and John Hignett, for all yout) 
hard work. I thoroughly enjoyed its) 
beauty and tranquillity. 
Donna HoLr 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
‘uteciural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
| 
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mee SY For some time now, actually 


I isn cass so. aba 
sf oe 
=~ nesses of designers. We also 
wanted to know more about 
their clientele. We were so 
curious, in fact, that we decided to send an infor- 
mal questionnaire to the AD 100 (our choices of 
the top one hundred designers and architects 


among those who have been featured in our pages). 

We asked each designer the same questions, and 
to assure candid responses, names were neither re- 
quested nor received. Each survey was filled out 
with total anonymity. As we go to press, we have 
received completed questionnaires from more 
than two-thirds of the AD 100. The results yielded 
few surprises, but they were nonetheless interest- 
ing enough to pass on to you. 


e First, the majority of both designers and their clients were in the same age bracket: 


30 to 50 years of age. 


e Designers reported that, on average, one-third of their business comes from repeat clients. 
Of those who reported that new clients came to them as a result of seeing their work in mag- 
azines, 86% cited Architectural Digest as the source for those clients. 


e All clients have more than one home. One-third have three residences, and almost |0% 


have more than five. 


e All of the clients of the AD 100 have two cars; 37% have four cars, and almost 


10% have seven cars. 


e As for boats and planes, 93% have one or both. 


e Style preferences are divided almost equally between contemporary, traditional and a mix of 


the two—usually termed “eclectic.” 


e The number of projects handled by each design office annually was another interesting 
statistic: 42% of the designers take on six to ten jobs a year, while 30% work on eleven to 
fifteen. |8% of the designers handle one to five jobs annually, and 8% do sixteen to twenty. 
Only 2% of the designers take on twenty-five jobs each year. 


e The average cost per project varies somewhat: 79% of the jobs average $1 million to $3 
million each. 15% of the AD 100 clients spent more than $3 million per project. 


| his informal, private questionnaire was so inter- 
esting, we’ve decided to follow up with another in 
the future, emphasizing the psychological dynam- 


relationship. It, too, will 


tT 


ics of the designer 
be anonymous. 
In the interest of ful! disclosure, we want to 


make it clear that our questionnaire was not only 


informal, it was totally unscientific and was execut- 
ed entirely by our editorial staff. We freely ac- 
knowledge that we are not pollsters. However, we 
do claim credit for professionalism in editing mag- 
azines. Specifically, this one. (A revised and updat- 
ed listing of the AD 100 will be published in our 
January 2002 issue.) 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 
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Cindy 
Crawford's Choice 












































Cindy Crawford chooses the diamond-set 
Constellation in steel and 18k gold 

















BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE 


WORLD RENOWNED JEWELERS SINCE 


For store locations call 1-800-651-4BBB 





www.omegawatches.com 
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ADCONTRIBUTORS 


y 


MARY E. NICHOLS (“Prairie Style in Monte= 
cito,” page 206; “Transformation on Key West,” 
page 246) is an Architectural Digest contributing} 


photographer. Her images have appeared in f 
Interior Design, House Beautiful and Hospitality 
Design, as well as Blair House: The President's 
Guesthouse, which was published by Thom : 


asson-Grant in 1989. 


N M.L. ARONSON (“The Collecting Im- 






pulse” page 238; ‘Historic Design: La Fiorenti- 
na,” page 260), an Architectural Digest contrib- 
uting writer, is the author of Hype and the 







coauthor of Savage Grace. A former book edi- 
tor and publisher, he has contributed to Vanity 
Fair, Vogue and Town & Country. He is current- 
ly writing Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward. 





COURTESY MARY E. NICHOLS 


HANS NELEMAN 





IRENE BORGER (“Prairie Style in Montecito,” 
page 206), a writer and a teacher, is the di- 
rector for the CalArts/Alpert Award in the Arts. 
The former artist-in-residence at AIDS Project 
Los Angeles, she edited From a Burning House: 
The Aids Project Los Angeles Writers Workshop 
Collection, which was published in 1996. 


MICHAEL PEPPIATT (“Historic Houses: The 
Rembrandt House,” page 104) is the author of 
Alberto Giacometti in Postwar Paris, which will 
be published by Yale University Press in spring 
2002. He is curating the Giacometti exhibi- 
tion, at the Sainsbury Centre for Visual Arts in 
Norwich, England, through December. 





SIMON BROWN 
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BILLY CUNNINGHAM (‘A Celebration of Folk 
Art,” page 254) i is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing photographer. His images have ap- 
peared in many books, including Tiffany Jewels, 
A Tiffany Christmas and the forthcoming Mag- 
nificent Tiffany Silver, which is being published 
by Harry N. Abrams in October. 


JUDITH THURMAN (“Connecticut Colaba 
tion,” page 214), an Architectural Digest conf 
tributing writer based in New York, is theif 
author of Isak Dinesen: The Life of a Storyteller, 

which won a National Book Award. Her most 
recent biography, Secrets of the Flesh: A Life of 
Colette, was published by Knopf in 1999. | | 
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ELEGANCE IN IRON. 


The Antonia Chandelier...just one of the many 
extraordinary designs handcrafted just for you. 
With many choices of shades; finishes, crystal 
and sizes, your chandelier becomes an original 
showpiece to be admired and passed down for 
generations, Available in 26" 36° er) 48” 
and 72" Diameters. : 


For retailers or - nore fmt about our 
full line of cataloged ‘ron, 

call 1.800. 843. 1602 or visit us on the 
web at www.2ndave.com 


Manufacturer of quality” 
handcrafted tron lighting, 
Dae Sieh iG N furniture, & accessories. 
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Sere Philadelphia : 
Charlotte Portland 
@ Taclere) Sel aU 
Cleveland San Diego 
Costa Mesa San Francisco ) | 
Dallas Sener 
Dania Scottsdale 
Dea els Seattle 
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Vancouver 
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Corporate Offices * P.O. Box 470490 ¢ Tulsa, OK 74147 ° 800/999-5600 


~ www.sharris.com ~ 


























































































































Welcome Home 





by 


Marilyn 


Simandle 
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ARIZONA COLGRAD( IOWA MASSACHUSETTS NEW JERSEY (cont.) TEXAS 
ict Perfect $-Day Framing and 
oms River Gallery 
Dallas 
2}14-821-9) 84 
CALIFOR™ FLORIDA KENTUCKY VMUINNESOTA OKLAHOMA 
neMaster Bradley's Art & Framg 
( Houston 
5-34] 13-461-5695 
| 
| RGI N. CAROLINA PENNSYLVANIA VIRGINIA 
| LOUISIANA ' fary Beth Ba Suitable for Framing 
| le Richmond 
| Bethlehem 800-730-0107 
| &-8588 
‘ NEBRASKA WASHINGTON 
| OHK - RHODE ISLAND 2 
| | Art Ir ‘ 5, Sahara Fine Art 
ENED Bellevue 
| Newport 495-455-4552 
| 401-849-0030 
| { VIARYLAND NEW JERSEY S. CAROLINA CANADA 
OedcamGallen men Keen Ronden Art Gallery 
Cratiery 1 wove . 
Earl a Oshawa. Ontario 
FRAO Greenville 
ah 905 9.1580 


SS8-434-4 








COLVILLE PUBLISHING —— 


Renr ting tin J I “ye : ; ' * 4 
NEPreseH pine ! exceptional print editions from important American painters 
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winted by Kolibri Art Studios 
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“Woven silk” collection in 
For your nearest fine jeweler 1-800-853-5958 ie | 


© 2000 by Roberto Coin spa 





rochebobois www.roche-bobois.com 
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Our Editors Present the Design World’s Favorite Sources 


French Antiques 
in Georgetown 


came across Marston’s Du- 

pont Circle shop over ten 

years ago, while walking to 
a restaurant in the same area,” 
José Solis Betancourt says 
of Washington, D.C., antiques 
dealer Marston Luce. “The 
front window was glowing like 
those small Parisian boutiques. 
I was immediately enchanted.” 
Solis Betancourt is especially 
pleased that Luce has decided 
to open a second location, in 
Georgetown. 

“After being in business for 

20 years, I wanted to reach a 
larger audience, which is why 


José Solis Betancourt 
at Marston Luce, near 
a Gustavian cupboard 


Young Blood 


hop owner Susan H. Yung- 

bluth developed a passion 
for Austrian design while living 
in Vienna. Two years ago she 
moved to Sag Harbor, New 
York, and opened Youngblood 
(right), which has become a fa- 
vorite destination for Robert 
Bray, of Bray-Schaible. Her in- 





GORDON BEALL 
ee 2 


PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 


ventory ranges from a Hage- 
nauer dining table and 1940s 


Belgian armchairs to a Han Dy- 


nasty clay horse (left). She also 
carries African art, Caucasian 
kilims and Jugendstil furniture. 
“Austrian pieces cohabit easily 
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‘4 
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—— 





with other periods and cultures,” 
Yungbluth says. “At first glance 
it may seem an unlikely mix- 
ture, but it’s all held together by 
quality of design.” Youngblood, 
26 Madison St., Sag Harbor, NY 
11963; 631/725-6260. 


I’ve established another space,” 
says Luce, who carries French 

painted furniture from the 18th 
century through the early 19th, 


along with some Italian, Swedish — 


and Art Déco pieces. For much 
of his inventory, Luce travels to 
France, where he has a house in 
the Dordogne. “We don’t carry 
ornate French design,” Luce 
explains. “We have sophisticat- 
ed items, yet there is a rusticity 
about them. It’s an interest- 

ing dynamic.” 


“Painted French furniture has — 


a worn softness that suggests a 
casual tone,” says Solis Betan- 
court. “My clients are always 
looking for comfort, therefore I 


like blending Marston’s furniture » 


with contemporary upholstered 
pieces for a dialogue between old 
and new.” Marston Luce, 1651 
Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20007; 202/775-9460. 


Above, a Hagenauer 
dining table and 
chairs at Youngblood 


continued on page 44 
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PARIS HI 


—__ Absolue" replenishment 


Intense moisture, elasticity, clarity. 


ABSOULUS 


ABSOLUTE REPLENISHING CREAM SPF 15 


Scientific research has shown that, 
over time, skin's appearance changes as a 
result of chronological aging, hormonal 
fluctuations and sun exposure. Lancéme 
ie Worldwide Laboratories have developed 
a breakthrough formula with a bio-network 
. of powerful natural ingredients - wild yam, 
_ soy and sea algae - in a new, luxurious 
texture. Shown to replenish and restore 
skin's youthful appearance by: 
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- intensely moisturizing 
- improving skin's elasticity 
- visibly reviving skin clarity 
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Paris's Gallery for the Ages 


ps shop owner Marc Bois- 
seuil’s specialty is not hav- 
ing a specialty at all. “Various 
styles and periods intermingle 
here to form a mixed point of 
view,” he says. “It’s a puzzle 
made up of different eras, which 
is why the boutique is called 
Antiquités et Modernités. For 
me, you can’t have one with- 
out the other.” 

After working as a fashion 
designer for 15 years, Boisseuil 
opened his space last winter in 
the Carré Rive Gauche, where 
he sells everything from a 16th- 
century Limousin painting and 
Neoclassical chairs to a desk 
from the House of Jansen and a 
pair of red leather lamps from 
the 1950s. David Kleinberg 
purchased a lacquered metal 
desk for a Manhattan residence. 
“Good taste should demon- 
strate a world of shapes,” Bois- 
seuil says. Antiquités et Moder- 
nités, 7 rue des Saints Péres, 
75006 Paris; 33-1-42-96-47-88. 





PHOTOGRAPHY: VINCENT THIBERT 


A New Home for Modernist Rugs 


anhattan-based an- 

tique rug maven 

Doris Leslie Blau is 
generally acknowledged for her 
vast selection of 19th-century 
carpets from Turkey and Eu- 
rope, which she combines with 
Oriental and American rugs and 
some examples from the 1920s 
and 1930s. Over the years, how- 
ever, many of her clients have 
requested “some newer things 
at lower prices,” she says. 
“We've had people ask us to 
reproduce our older designs— 


particularly our modernist 
ones—which we’ve done on a 
very limited basis.” To accom- 
modate the demand, Blau has 
opened a new showroom, not 
far from her Fifth Avenue space, 
that is dedicated to a line of rugs 













































inspired by modernist designs. 
Carey Maloney and Hermes 
Mallea (left, from left to right, 
with Blau at her new location), of 
M (Group), have long been fans 
of the “impeccable pedigree” of 
Blau’s stock. “The fact that, af- 
ter so many years as an expert in 
antique pieces, she’s decided to 
create new rugs Is very exciting 
for us,” Maloney says. “The col- } 
lection is handsome and versa- 
tile—we plan to use the rugs in 
the same projects that would in- 
clude Doris’s antique carpets.” 
“Modernist designs can lend 
something to old rugs,” Blau 
says. “It’s a wonderful marriage. 
Every period has something to 
offer us.” Doris Leslie Blau, 
41 E. 57th St., New York, NY 
10022; 212/752-0222. 


Above, a vase by Car- 
rier-Belleuse at An- 
tiquités et Modernités 


Left, a desk from the 
House of Jansen and 
an assortment of lamps 


continued on page #} 
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Melissa t 
Domestic Violence Survivor 


















HELPING END DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 





“He tried to strangle me last night.” 


Melissa cried as she wrote these words, eight months pregnant and 
seeking an order of protection from her husband. Their high school 
romance had seemed like a fairy tale, but when the honeymoon ended, 
the beatings began. Terrified, she hid her abuse from family and friends. 
Once she was finally free from her abusive husband, Melissa began to 
share her story with other young women, so they would know that no 


one should live with domestic violence. 


Now I know 


I 


deserve better. 


Too often, society blames victims of domestic violence for not leaving, 
rather than holding the abusers responsible. The reality is that financial 
dependency, concern for the children and the fear of being pursued or 
even killed can make the idea of escape seem impossible. No one deserves 
to be abused. And everyone should have someone to turn to. With your 
support, domestic violence programs across America can offer hope and 


new beginnings. 


Just ask Melissa. 


If you or someone you know needs help, 

or if you'd like to make a contribution, contact: 
National Domestic Violence Hotline 
(800) 799-SAFE ext. 14 


(800) 787-3224 (TTY) 
www.ndvh.org 


Supported by the Philip Morris companies 


KRAFT FOODS INC. MILLER BREWING COMPANY PHILIP MORRIS U.S.A. 


www.philipmorris.com 
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An Upscale Oasis 
in New York 


he always has something 
that’s right for what ’m 
working on,” Naomi Leff 









2 SS 





York November | through 3, 
with its mix of styles ranging 





from traditional to modern. 


the many offerings are furni- 
ture, fine art, lighting, floorcov- 


design professionals. Architec- 
tural Digest Home Design Show, 


erings, fabrics, and items for 


Jacob Javits Center, 39th St. at 


says of dealer Michelle Fox and 
her collection of antique textiles i 
and quilts. Leff (above right, : 
with Fox, left, at her shop) is 
among the designers who have Left, at DominickJo- _ Above, a colorful My a 
followed Fox from Manhattan to seph Antiques, aChip- —_ group of quilts at iggy 
pendale-style bookcase —_chelle Fox Antiques 
her current location, in an 1859 j 
Greek Revival building in Pal- 
| isades, New York (above). The Antiques has such items as a 
former church, now called Yon- Chippendale-style bookcase and ! 
derhill, houses three antiques 1820-50 demilune tables. Yon- } 
shops, among them Fox’s, and it derhill/The Old Meeting House, 
sits just within the borders of One Closter Rd., Palisades, NY ] 
Sneden’s Landing. Phoenix An- 10964; Michelle Fox Antiques, i 
tiques occupies the loft space and 845/365-1540; Phoenix Antiques, | 
carries 18th-century furniture 845/398-0269; Dominick Joseph 
and objects. Dominick Joseph Antiques, 845/398-3783. l, 
A Show of Great Design . 
he Architectural Digest previews design directions from with designers and keynote pre- | ; 
6 Home Design Show, some of the highest-quality sentations, hosted by editor-in- | ' 
E which debuted last fall, invited home furnishings companies. chief Paige Rense. Afternoon b 
5 consumers and designers to ex- _ Nearly 200 exhibitors, including seminars will focus on specific 
5 perience first-rate design first- the Holly Hunt Collection subjects, such as developing a i} 
y hand. The show returns to New (left), are participating; among personal style and working with |! 


kitchen and bath. Also available 


are one-on-one consultations 


The only event of its kind in 
the United States, the show 





Lith Ave., New York, NY 10001; 
www.archdigesthomeshow.com. | 
continued on page 52 








MONEY IS NOT THE END OF WORRY. 
IT IS THE BEGINNING. 





Face it. 

You have more dependents, more possessions, 
more investments, more taxes, more responsibilities, 
and more to lose. Yet still you’re expected to fight your 
way through a zillion e-mails and voice mails each day, 
just trying to hang on to your sanity, your ideal weight 


and your quality time with your family. 


means our proprietary investment research and collec- 
tive market acumen are entirely devoted to your needs. 
Our experts in financial and estate planning, 
investment management, and private banking create a 
unique plan for you that aims to preserve and enhance 
your hard-won achievements. So that instead of being 


reactive to the market, your future can rest on long-term 


“EVERYONE THINKS WE LEAD THIS CHARMED LIFE,” you sigh, “great 
jobs, a wonderful house, private schools. They don’t see the flip side. The 
long conversations about how the money will impact our lives, the lives of 
our kids and maybe one day, their kids, too.” 


How can you explain to other people the fear 
that your children might never need to work? Or the 
incredible pressure of trying to protect a lifetime’s worth 
of missed weekends and vacations? And then, of course, 
who would believe all that money could ever feel like a 
burden rather than a blessing? 

We would. And it’s not a claim we make lightly. 
For nearly 150 years, U.S. Trust has been saying 


“Welcome” to affluent individuals and families. Which 


Non-deposit investment products are not FDIC-insured or bank guaranteed and are subject to inv 





tax-intelligent strategies from a company that has seen 
more than a few ups and downs since 1853. 

Who knows, you might just start worrying a little 
less about your money and having fun with it a little more. 
After all, isn’t that why you earned it in the first place? 

For more information, please call 1-800-USTRUST or 


visit our web site at Www.ustrust.com. 


U.S. TRUST 


WELCOME. 


ument risk, including possible loss of principal. (0301-13194) Member FDIc © 2001 U 
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A Stylish Country Outing 


o one else in New York 

does what I call ‘high 

country,’ ” Elissa 
Cullman says of antiques deal- 
ers Ahna Petersen and Kevin 
Kleinbardt. Their shop, Yew 
Tree House Antiques (above), is 
home to 17th- and 18th-century 
English and Welsh furniture 
and objects, with an emphasis on 


pieces made from rare woods. A 
ca. 1780 copper weathervane 
(right) is among the shop’s se- 
lection, which also includes ear- 
lier works of art, some Conti- 
nental items and upholstered 
pieces from the 19th century. 
“It’s country furniture, but it’s 
distinguished because of its 
construction and pedigree,” adds 





















Cullman (above, with Petersen, 
center, and Kleinbardt). “Ahna 
can give you a clear analysis of 
why an item is in the shop and 

what she likes about it. She and 








London Tradition 


i 1906 Frank Partridge found- 
ed a London antiques shop 
that would provide furnishings 
and art to some of the finest col- 
lections throughout Europe and 
the United States. “Partridge 
Fine Arts is a family-owned 
company that has always had 
regard for the best pieces,” says 
André de Cacqueray. Located 
on New Bond Street and com- 
prising four floors of galleries, 
Partridge has a vast group of 


Left, André de Cac- 
queray at London’s 
Partridge Fine Arts 


Kevin are scholarly dealers in 
whom one has absolute trust.” 
Yew Tree House Antiques, 
414 E. 71st St., New York, NY 
10021; 212/249-6612. 















English and French 18th-centu 
ry furniture and decorative ob- 
jects, old-master paintings and 
English and Continental silver, 
The shop’s French furniture 
concentrates on Louis XV and 
Louis XVI pieces and features }j 
works by such ébénistes as Charlesyy 
Cressent and Jean-Henri Riese 


ranging from a John Cobb cont 
mode to a set of six giltwood 
armchairs attributed to Thomas 


. | 
continued on page 8 
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300M Special* 


Do you love power? Well, the search is over, 
because your 255 hp;>* high-output, 24-valve 


soul mate with sport suspension is here. 


Concorde 
Love is about choices. Do you want room 
and comfort? Or the performance of precise 


handling? Now you can choose to have it all. 


Town & Country 
The ultimate love is one that endures and 
grows richer over time. Once you have it, 


you have the best of everything and more. 


Voyager 
Do you love life and everything that goes 
with it? Well, the space and reliability you 


need for everything is also very affordable. 
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DESIGNERSatLARGE 


anhattan 
Addition 
or over 20 years the Lon- 
don gallery Keshishian 
has offered rare rugs and 
Intique tapestries to designers 
e world over from a charming 
imlico Road space. Much to 
e delight of their American 
lients, the Keshishian brothers 
ave now brought their busi- 
ess stateside. The new gallery, 
peated in Manhattan, carries 
erything from Gothic to Pop 
rt carpets, as well as European 
apestries. Arto Keshishian will 
ontinue to run the London 
allery, while Eddy Keshishian 
ight, with Geoffrey Bradfield, 
ght, at the West 57th Street 
beation) is heading the New 
ork venture. “We thought it 
ould be a wonderful way to 
etter serve our clients,” says 
ddy Keshishian. Keshishian, 
4 W. 57th St., New York, NY 
0019; 212/956-1586. 



























At Norman Adams, 
ca. 1790 dining chairs, 
__ froma set of eight 
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British Finery 


n 1923 London-based antiques 
dealer Norman Adams left 
his father, also an antiques deal- 
er, to start his own company in 

Boston, Massachusetts. He 
made his way back to England 
five years later and settled in 
Knightsbridge, where his shop 
is located today. Now run by 
Stewart Whittington, Adams’s 
son-in-law, Norman Adams 
carries a large selection of 18th- 
century British furniture. High- 
lights include a set of eight ca. 
1790 Sheraton mahogany din- 
ing chairs, a George II mahog- 
any triple-top games table, a ca. 
1740 side table with a Spanish 
brocatello marble top and a hare- 
wood-and-marquetry oval Pem- 
broke table by George Simson. 
Norman Adams, 8-10 Hans 
Rd., London SW3 1RX; 44-20- 
7589-5266. 
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NAVIGATING NAPLES 





ANTIQUING WITH CRAIG WRIGHT IN THE ITALIAN PORT CITY 


Text by Christopher Finch/Photography by Jim McHugh 


’D BEEN BUYING FURNI- 

ture in Italy for twenty 

years,” says Los Ange- 
les—based designer Craig 
Wright, “but at first Naples 
was not on my itinerary. Cu- 
riously, it was a craze for 
Russian and Baltic furniture 
that made me aware of what 
might be found there. In the 
nineteenth century the Rus- 
sians imported many Nea- 
politan craftsmen because 
the czarist aristocracy ad- 
mired the sense of scale and 
the theatricality that was as- 
sociated with the Bourbon 
court, which set the taste in 
Naples. During the craze for 
Russian furniture, some un- 
scrupulous dealers were go- 
ing to Naples, buying pieces 
there and reselling them as 
Russian. Today Naples is a 
legitimate stop on the inter- 
national antiques dealers’ 
circuit because people have 








Ape 

enti 

Leon 

and Carn 
examine a | 
tury opaline vas 
the shop, which 
cializes in Neoclass 
cal furnishings. 


learned to appreciate Neapol- 
itan style for what it is, the 
product of a unique combi- 
nation of influences—Aragon, 
Hapsburg, Bourbon and so 
on—all inflected by a strong 
sense of classicism that de- 
rives from the proximity of 












Pompeii and Herculaneum.” 
Naples is a city with a stun- 
ning natural location, domi- 
nated by an active volcano 
that threatens its very exis- 
tence. Despite eruptions and 
earthquakes, it has survived 
continued on page 72 






















“Naples is out of an- 
other time,” says de- 
signer Craig Wright. 
ABOVE: Villas and gar- 
dens cover the hillside 
town of Posillipo. 
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RUTT PAYS ATTENTION TO THE DETAILS. 
All 32,000 SQUARE FEET OF THEM. 


gE ae stroll through this chateau in St. Louis, and you'll find Rutt 
HandCrafted Cabinetry customizing virtually every room —a fact the homeowners 
ris exceptional rotate in, ne Nabele Syoraotarte platen acts rae tele to Chicago, Ilana 
York, and France searching for the absolute best. 
The homeowners and interior designer, Diane Breckenridge of Diane 
Breckenridge Interiors, elavalestae! Saute themes for each room. Then, Chris Berry, of 
| brooksBerry Kitchens & Baths, designed Rutt cabinetry — perfectly blending function 
| with the chateau’s unique character. Finally, Rutt’s craftsmen began the meticulous 
Pycelea Re melee etme incredible sketches into cabinets. 
The attention to Cet is extraordinary. SUrtaraette oy ane amy stetomeiabele room's 


shelves looks as if it were planed from the same centuries-old oak used in the 












hardwood floor. The Asian motif of the master suite is carried out in the magnificent 
cabinets of the oriental bath. 


And the kitchen is a feat of sheer ingenuity built around the homeowners’ love 





ETN Authentic French design offers ease of use DY incorporating Navael 
pliances while never breaking from the graceful aesthetic. 
s even created to conceal extra refrigeration and specialty 
ed to the size of the homeowners’ place mats. 


pester customer satisfaction. Call 1.800.220.7888 













or Visit wwv your authorized Rutt dealer can bring 


your house to. 
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continued from page 68 

for twenty-six hundred years. 
It was founded by the Greeks, 
ruled by the Romans, Goths, 
Normans and Spaniards, oc- 
cupied by French and Ger- 
man armies and celebrated 
by British painters, poets and 
connoisseurs. Today the city 
is home to superb museums 
and a plethora of monuments 
in keeping with its multifac- 
eted past. It boasts a superb 
climate, elegant hotels, and 
restaurants serving some of 
the world’s best seafood. 

“IT would recommend Na- 
ples to anyone,” says Wright. 
“Unlike Florence or Venice, 
it has yet to be overrun by 
tourists. And for travelers in- 
terested in antiques and fine 
craftsmanship, the city offers 
special delights. One thing I 
like about shopping there is 
that it’s manageable. You can 
see all of the top stores in a 
couple of days. The secret is 
knowing how to find them and 
what to look for and ask for.” 

Often, Wright explains, the 


Ricut: The Piazza dei 
Martiri, which is lo- 
cated near Brandi on 
the Via Domenico 
Morelli, is lined with 
sidewalk restaurants. 


best Neapolitan dealers do not 
display their choicest wares 
in their windows. Gran Ba- 
zaar, for example, on Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, is unlike- 
ly to attract the attention of 
an antiques maven. 





Asove Lert: Brandi of- 
fers Neoclassical fur- 
niture and art. ABOVE: 
Maurizio Brandi and 
Wright with one of two 
19th-century French 
porcelain amphorae 
and a rosewood mar- 
quetry commode. 


“From the outside,” says 
Wright, “it looks like a junk 
shop. There are broken vas- 
es, bits of bicycles and motor 
scooters. You step inside and 
see more of the same—a flea 
market—but if you persist 
and delve into the next room, 
youll find an interesting 
piece or two. The farther you 
penetrate into the store, the 
higher the quality, until final- 
ly, in the depths of the build- 
ing, you discover items that 
are superb by any standard.” 

A family business, run by 
Franco Febbraio, Gran Ba- 
zaar offers a striking selection 
of the city’s famous three- 
dimensional Nativity scenes 

continued on page 74 
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Ricut: Wright, seated 
in a painted leather se- 
dan chair, finds the in- 
ventory at Antiquites 
Iermano to be “very 
Neapolitan.” Neoclas- 
sical gilt armchairs are 
stacked on an early- 
19th-century table. 


continued from page 72 
and furniture and decorative 
objects ranging from proto- 
typical Neapolitan Neoclas- 
sical pieces to examples of the 
Baroque from all over Italy. 
The casual shopper might 
also overlook Antiquites Ier- 
mano, a small store on the 
Via Domenico Morelli. The 
shop is filled with charming 
objects, but they hardly rep- 
resent the scope and quality 
of Salvatore Iermano’s inven- 
tory. To see the finest items, 
you must ask to be shown the 
two loft spaces that he main- 
tains nearby. There it is pos- 
sible to find anything and 
everything, including, during 
Wright’s most recent visit, a 
stylishly decorated leather 
sedan chair. 
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NAVIGATING NAPLES 


Iermano’s father started 
the business by hawking bric- 
a-brac from his pushcart in 
the wake of World War II. 
The story is typical of the 
antiques-dealing tradition in 
Naples, which is rooted in 
the city’s rich street life and 


characterized by a strong fam- 
ily flavor. 

The Leone clan is now in 
its third generation in the an- 
tiques trade. Pasquale Leone 
and his daughter Antonella 
run Antichita Leone, an ele- 

continued on page 76 





BeLow Lert: In An- 
tichita Leone’s base- 
ment gallery, Antonella 
Leone and Wright dis- 
cuss a painting of the 
Bay of Naples. BELow: 
Two painted Neoclas- 
sical chairs flank a gilt 
pier glass and table. 
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continued from page 74 





gant store on the Via Vannella 
Gaetani. Recently, Wright was 
especially taken with a chi- 
noiserie lacquered cabinet on 
an elaborate gilt stand. Gal- 
leria Leone, on the Via San- 


ta Maria Cappella Vecchia, 


NAPLES SOURCES 





1 Galleria Leone 


Vecchia 12/34 
Piazza dei Martiri 
39-081-7644244 





and decorative arts 


39-081-7643882 
Neoclassical furnitui 


tive arts 


3 Antiquites lermano 


39-081-7643913 








and paintings 











Via Santa Maria Cappella 


18th- and 19th-century 
furnishings, paintings 


2 Maurizio Brandi Antichita 
Via Domenico Morelli 9-11 


paintings and decora 


Via Domenico Morelli 30 


Neoclassical furnishings 


TONY MORSE 
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is the domain of Pasquale’s 
brother Ciro and his son Car- 
mine. Its location has consid- 
erable historical significance. 

“For years,” says Wright, 
“Td been trying to track down 
the palazzo once occupied by 
Lord and Lady Hamilton, 


( 


CC ee ee YY 


Low: Among the ob- 


where Admiral Lord Nelson 
spent so much time. I hap- 
pened to mention this to 
Carmine Leone, and he said, 
‘You’ve found it.’ In fact, 
the rear section of Galleria 
Leone occupies part of the 
service wing of the Hamilton 


=< NAP 
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CU SS SS 


CC kr ee SS 








Lert: Owner Franco jects at Gran Bazaar 
Febbraio shows Wright are an 1824 French 
aLouis XVI chandelier _ porcelain vase, with a 
in Gran Bazaar, where _ portrait of Francis I, 
“things are stacked, and a bisque figure 
not displayed.” BE- group from the Capo- 


dimonte factory. 





palazzo. The spectacular open i 


rear staircase, with a double | 
entrance for carriages, is still | 
there, weathered but other- © 
wise in good shape.” | 
The Leones search out | 
fine examples of Neapolitan | 
continued on page 80 © 


4 Antichita Leone 
Via Vannella Gaetani 2 
Piazza Vittoria 
39-081-7641462 
Neoclassical furnishings 
and decorative arts 


5 Gran Bazaar 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
758 
39-081-667707 
Neoclassical and Baroque- 
style furnishings 


6 Ditta Raffaele Amitrano 
Via Benedetto Croce 56 
39-081-5517077 
Silk fabrics from the facto- 
ries of San Leucio 


7 Giuseppe e 
Marco Ferrigno 
Via San Gregorio Armeno 8 
39-081-5523148 
Presepe figures and tradi- 
tional dolls and masks 
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continued from page 76 
furniture from all over Eu- 
rope. They have hand-paint- 
ed cabinets and late-eigh- 
teenth-century armchairs, all 
with an accent that is distinc- 
tively Neapolitan. 

The city’s style is especial- 


ly strong at the store of 


Giuseppe and Marco Ferri- 
geno, on the Via San Gregorio 
Armeno, where the visitor 
will discover splendid exam- 
ples of the terra-cotta pre- 
sepe figures that have been 
part of local tradition since at 








ABOVE: A neighbor- 
hood orangery. RIGHT: 
At Ditta Raffaele Ami- 
trano, owners Luigi 
Amitrano and his 
mother, Carmela 
D’Onofrio, and Wright 
admire silk brocade 
from San Leucio. 


least the eighteenth century. 

“This particular business 
has been in existence since 
1836,” Wright explains, “and 
it’s an offshoot of both the 
great Neapolitan sculptural 
heritage and the city’s pas- 


sion for theatrical spectacle. 
One aspect of that was the 
staging of magnificent Na- 
tivity performances at Christ- 
mastime, and these would be 
echoed in the elaborate créche 
tableaux that were set up out- 
side churches and elsewhere. 
Each of those was enlivened 
with genre characters from 
the streets of Naples—flower 






terra-cotta heads, fitted with )) 
glass eyes, and articulated | 
wood hands and legs. They | 
are used in Christmas dis- | 
plays at the Metropolitan Mu- — 
seum of Art in New York, as ¥) 
well as at the Vatican and the 
Hotel de Ville in Paris. On) 
a smaller scale, Wright finds | 
unexpected ways to display } 
them in his own interiors. “T) 


m 


The antiques-dealing tradition in 
Naples is rooted in the city’s 
rich street life and characterized 
by a strong family flavor. 


sellers, chimney sweeps, blind 
beggars—and that’s the tra- 
dition the Ferrignos have 
kept alive.” 

The Ferrignos’ presepe fig- 
ures are still made the way 
they were almost two hun- 
dred years ago, with molded 


Lert: An equestrian 
statue guards the 1831 
church of San Fran- 
cesco di Paola, which 
was inspired by the Ro- 
man Pantheon. 


purchased twelve of the fig-: 
ures to use as Centerpieces on) 
my dining table,” he says. “All 
of them are street vendors 
selling food and other items.” 
The figures are dressed in) 
exquisite silks from San Leu- 
cio (a workshop near Caserta 
that was founded by Fer- 
dinand I when he lost his’ 
young son and set up a pro- 
gram intended to teach or 
phans a trade). These silks | 
are still in production andi| 
continued on page 84 | 





VACHERON CONSTANT! 


Manufacture Horlogére. Genéve, depuis 1755. 
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Masterpieces. From time’s finest artists. 


For Information Call 877-862-7555 
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Access the world’s largest resource for 


premium home design products. Find 


inspiration, ideas, expert advice and brands like 


McGuire, Waterworks and GE Monogram. 


Search the designer directory, save products 


in your portfolio and find out where to buy. 


Register today. Let your imagination run wild. 





Your creativity has no limits. 
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between a ballet recital and a board meeting. 
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NAVIGATING NAPLES 


RIGHT AND Far RIGHT: 
Giuseppe and Marco 
Ferrigno’s shop has 
been creating presepe 
figures since 1836, 
when the firm began. 
The faces are crafted 
of terra-cotta, and the 
figures depict life in 
18th-century Naples. 


continued from page SO 

can be found at Ditta Raf- 
faele Amitrano, on the Via 
Benedetto Croce, owned by 
the mother-and-son team of 
Carmela D’Onofrio and Lui- 
gi Amitrano. 

‘To see a wide selection of 
Neapolitan Neoclassical fur- 
niture, paintings and deco- 
rative arts in a single place, 
the connoisseur should pay a 
visit to the handsomely ap- 
pointed galleries of Maurizio 
Brandi Antichita, on the Via 
Domenico Morelli. 

“Compared with some- 
where like Gran Bazaar,” says 
Wright, “this is more like a 
shop in New York or Paris. 





















You can get a pretty good ness has been in existence for these galleries, and you'll get vice about shopping in Nas 
idea of what you'll find there three generations, and Mau- a sense of what it must have _ ples emphasizes patience. “Tt 
by looking in the windows. _ rizio Brandi’s taste is very much _ been like to visit the palazzo takes time to get to know! 
| In other ways, though, it’s representative of Neapolitan of a Bourbon courtier.” these dealers. At first they) 
| very Neapolitan. The busi- _ style at its best. Stroll through — Craig Wright’s closing ad- _ may be reticent about show=\_ 
ing you their best things. 
Once they’ve learned to res 
spect your taste, however” 
they’Il be generous with their) 
| \ AY F time. And it always pays tor 
| yeas ee V4 ask to see what they have m| 
| | \ Nd een / storage, or in the back room|) 
| The fact that you know) 
enough to ask will help win 
air } their trust. These are warm) 
I | te ea Dee hea people who think of doing) 
| He : i : CoC a | iy Aa { business as forming an on= 
oe : ul | ieee, S @ = going personal relationships) 

Arata, = } iy 1 ’ 
| ee 7 2 |) 5 § Shop Naples once, and youll 
: ag Py Sean || eae want to return.” 1 
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| Z = ap aicoaae ie 4 | Lert: The Castel del- 
| : 5 ah : | : J  |’Ovo dates to the 

| cae ns! | <p @=ae| ~=—-«s 2th century. “Naples 
H] | Ve =ahal Se o— ary == 1 is layered in history,” 

HI | Na a 2 ‘ey a says Wright, “but not 
4 \y Sal rn: My we ae 5 sas in an obvious way.” 
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236 Fifth Avenue 2nd FI 
~ New York NY 10001 
| phone 212 447 9066 
fox 212 447 1879 


AS Peachtree Hills Ave NE 
| Atlanta GA 30305 

phone 404 816 7737 
fax 404 816 7706 


Americasmart 
Showroom 11 A & 5F 
Atlanta - markets only 


Market Square 
Showroom 140 
nh Point NC- markets only 


Asia Minor Gallery 
Bausman & Company Inc. 
Los Angeles CA 
phone 310 659 9459 


= 


Gurtubay - 2 
i Madrid Spain 
Phone 34-91-525-5998 


Elcano - 8 
Bilbao Spain 


Basdogan Carpets 
foss Four Seasons Hotel 


i 


AS14 MINOR 


www. AsiaMinorCarpets.com 


Call for the nearest dealer 1 888 833 2997 





Asia Minor captures the mystery, serenity ond ever-changing surprises of nature with PLAJ, an exclusive new hand 
design. Woven with Oushak knots using the finest hand-spun Turkish wool, this exceptional rug features hand 
natural dyes. Asia Minor's master colorists expertly blend colors. You'll find madder root red, daisy flower yell 
walnut shell khaki delicately paired with natural, undyed ivory wool. Plaj marries the organic elements of Art 
styling with the boldness of abstract art fo oughly modern design that’s naturally beautiful. 

























































































COUR DES LOGES | 


THE REINVENTION OF FOUR RENAISSANCE HOUSES IN LYONS | 


| rT 
| 


Text by Wendy Moonan/Photography by Marina Faust | 





room hotel in Vieux 
Lyons, is composed 
of four Renaissance 
buildings. Lerr: Round 
arches frame the guest 

rooms. FAR Lert: The 
main entrance hall. j 


Cour des Loges, a 63- 





lene Dietrich, Marlon Bran- 
do and Prince Aly Khan 
(Jean Cocteau baptized it i 
“the twenty-first arrondisse- 
ment of Paris”). \ 
Ten years ago the Sibuets 
began rescuing Megeve’s fad- 
ed hotels—restoring and dec- 
orating them with exquisite 
antiques and fabrics as well as 
contemporary luxuries. They 
found that they enjoyed the 
process, especially shopping 
continued on page 92 


OCELYNE AND JEAN-LOUIS 
Sibuet are the glamour 
| couple of the French ho- 
|| tel trade. Like America’s 
Ian Schrager, this high-pro- 
| file team has created a group 
of stylish boutique hotels 
that attract an exclusive in- 
ternational clientele. Their 
latest acquisition: Cour des 
Loges (“courtyard with log- 
I] gias”) in Lyons, France’s sec- 
| ond-largest city. Both in 
their forties, the Sibuets are 
avid skiers and hikers. They 
| grew up in the French Alps, 
| in Megéve, the resort village 
first popularized by Mar- 





| RicuT: In the smoking 
| room, a Mackintosh- 
style table and chairs 
rest below a series of 
paintings by French 

| artist and decorator 

| Hervé Thibault, who 
designed the interiors. 
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| Patterns featured: Chinese Bouquet Gre 








Unbearably Tempting. 


Introducing the Special Limited Edition Polar Bear with Cub. The third in the Kingdom Classic Series. 


Herend is sold in over 400 st nationwide. For the retailer nearest you, or for more information 


call 1.800.643.7363 or visit www.herendusa.com 











Hand-crafted and hand-painted in the Herend tradition, with 24kt gold accents. Available only until December 31, 2001. 
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years ago that they wanted a 
hotel in the city, too. “They 
looked all over France for 
two years,” says Véronique 
Pellicier, a sales manager at 
the firm. “Jean-Louis had to 
feel the spirit of a place be- 
fore he would buy it.” Last | 
year he acquired Cour des 
Loges, a complex of four 
buildings in Vieux Lyons 
that were commissioned by 
merchants, bankers and print- 
ers between the fourteenth 
and seventeenth centuries 
(and that became a hotel 
in the 1980s). 

continued on page 94 


Lerr: The private din- 

ing room is available | 
by reservation for as 

many as 12 guests. 

The murals and the 

painting that hangs 

above the fireplace 

are by Thibault. 





continued from page 90 
at flea markets and antiques 
fairs. “We don’t care about 
the price of an antique,” says 
Jocelyne Sibuet. “When we 
like something, we buy it.” 
The couple are imbued 
| with a can-do spirit that is na- 
| tive to their region, the Haute- 
Savoie. Indefatigable, they be- 
lieve they can accomplish 
| almost anything they attempt 
for their firm, the Compa- 
gnie des Hotels de Montagne. 
| “Jean-Louis is the creator, 
| the builder and the manager 
I of our properties,” Jocelyne 
| Sibuet says. “I’m the decora- 
| tor, restaurateur, staff and 
| public relations person.” 
Over the years their hotels 
| have attracted several royals, 





including Carl X VI Gustaf of 
Sweden and Juan Carlos of 
Spain, who take their families 
there to ski and enjoy the dé- 
cor, low-key atmosphere and 
traditional Savoyard cooking. 

The Sibuets decided three 


Lert: Les Loges, the 
hotel’s restaurant, fea- 
tures La Grand Cour, 
a courtyard dining 
area. The tables, ac- 
cented with Pierre 
Frey linens, and chairs 
are Mackintosh style. 


Asove: The 16th-cen- 
tury main spiral stair- 
case, which leads up 

to the guest rooms, is 
made of stone. Its i 
winding steps are lined 
with small twinkling ~ 
white lights. \ 
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continued from page 92 

Lyons, a city the Romans 
established in the first centu- 
ry B.c. at the confluence of 
the Rhéne and Sa6ne rivers, 
reached the height of its 
prosperity during the Renais- 
sance, when it held four annu- 
al tax-free regional trade fairs 
and established France’s first 
banking system. Its inhabitants 
went on a building spree. 


Ricut: The staircase 
can be glimpsed 
through windows on 
a courtyard facade. 
Far Ricut: The Clas- 
sic Room, one of the 
guest rooms. Pierre 
Frey wallcovering. 


PULL 
_ = » 


Vieux Lyons, the city’s Re- 
naissance-era district, covers 
seventy-five acres and in- 
cludes five hundred build- 
ings. In 1964 André Malraux, 
France’s minister of culture, 
officially designated it a his- 
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toric quarter, the first to be 
protected in France. In 1998 
Lyons became a UNESCO 
World Heritage Site. 

Three of the four houses 
were first combined at the 
beginning of the seventeenth 





century by Claude de Beau- 
mont, the lord of Burgundy. 
He retained the property for 
personal use and in the sec- 
ond half of the century sold 
it to the Jesuits, who re-cre- 
ated it as a college. “That’s 





Lert: Piazzetta, a 
guest room, has a Re- 
naissance-style bed 
with spiral-turned 
posts designed by Thi- 
bault. The draperies 
are made with luxuri- 
ous silk from Lyons. 


why it has a’ unique monastic‘ 
spirit,” says Pellicier. Only) 
blocks from Lyons’s Saint} 
Jean Cathedral, the school) 
flourished until the French’ 
Revolution. It was then con-- 
fiscated and auctioned off! 
with other church properties. 


The hotel is accessible via+ 


a cobblestoned street and has * 
golden-limestone walls and. 
red-tile roofs. Like an Italian 
palazzo, it turns a cold shoul- 
der to the street. Its subtle 
entrance is a door to a nar- 
row passageway that leads to 
a large glass-covered, light- 
filled courtyard that serves as 
the lobby. Magnificent log- 


gias overlook the courtyard | 


on three sides. 
“Tt’s a unique space,” Joce- 


lyne Sibuet says. “We'll never | 


find another like it.” The 
hotel retains its stone-mul- 
continued on page 96 





































































































Why choose Corsi Cabinetry? 





LUXURIOUS CUSTOM CABINETRY 
THE WAY YOU WANT IT 


VISIT US AT 
WWW.CORSICABINETS.COM 


AVAILABLE FROM 
CORSI DEALERS NATIONWIDE 
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continued from page 94 

lioned Renaissance windows, spiral 
stone staircases, tall beam ceilings and 
fine carved stonework. Its sixty-three 
rooms include duplexes, suites and 
apartments of different sizes and con- 
figurations. No two rooms are alike. 

It also has a rooftop garden terrace, a 
Roman-style bath and a vaulted wine 
cellar and tasting room. A fourteenth- 
century indoor tennis court has been 
transformed into two modern confer- 
ence rooms. When the Sibuets first saw 
the hotel a year ago, they loved the build- 
ing but hated its contemporary décor. “It 
was just too cold,” says Jocelyne Sibuet. 
“The style wasn’t right for fourteenth-, 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
buildings. We had to change everything.” 

As usual, she wasted no time. She 
sought out Hervé Thibault, a Lyons- 
born artist and decorator who lives near 
the Sibuets’ small country hotel in 
Provence, La Bastide de Marie. Thi- 
bault’s house is a curious warren of 
rooms stuffed with antiques from many 
periods. The walls feature murals that 
he painted. He added trompe l’oeil mar- 
quetry and floral motifs to much of the 
furniture. His paintings of landscapes 
and people are stacked in the studio, 
which contains glass jars filled with 
natural pigments he uses to mix his 
own paint. “She came to buy a painting 
and quickly said she would return with 
her husband,” remembers Thibault. 
“Usually, that’s what people say when 
they want to leave.” 

In fact, both Sibuets returned two 
days later. “Jean-Louis said he was in 
a big hurry,” says Thibault, “but he 
stayed for hours. He looked at my 
paintings, bought one and asked if I 
would come to Lyons two days later.” 
Thibault agreed. “I didn’t know Jean- 
Louis was going to buy the hotel,” he 
continues. “I went, and they showed me 
one of the apartments. The contempo- 
rary décor was terrible.” 

When the Sibuets asked Thibault’s 
opinion, he told them that the style was 
obsolete. He pointed out that what is 
fashionable one moment is not the next. 
He suggested that since the building 
was sixteenth century, the décor should 
be, too. The Sibuets hired him on the 
spot. “In each hotel we try to find the 


taste of the place and add a persona! 
touch,” explains Jocelyne Sibuet. “Each i 
different in look, food and design. Hervé 
was born in Lyons. He knows it well.” 7 | 

The artist and decorator was given 
three months to transform the hotel. “Tf 
never dreamed they would give me soy 
much responsibility,” says Thibault. “ 
had carte blanche.” During the summe 
of 2000 he worked nonstop. “I painted 
murals with historic vignettes at night 
and managed the construction work 
during the day,” he says. “We made the) 
rooms Venetian red and blue. Mrsy 
Sibuet chose the fabrics—mostly solid-) 
color velvet and antique Lyons silk.” WP 

Together, the Sibuets and Thibault) 
bought antiques at Lyons’s many gal- | 
leries, flea markets, auctions and antiques 
fairs. They furnished the rooms wi 
carved Renaissance credenzas, cupboards} 
and tables. Thibault crafted headboard 
out of old mirror frames and painted 
scenes on the footboards. He bought 
antique wood paneling for the walls of) 
the smoking room. Only the luxurious 
bath fixtures were kept; they had bee 
designed by Philippe Starck in 1988. 

The result is a Renaissance dreamy 
aided and abetted by the capable, veter 
an staff, retained from the former ho 
tel because they were so well liked by 
the guests, who have included Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing, Henry Kissinger! 
Lord Yehudi Menuhin, Mstislav Ros-4§ 
tropovitch, Isaac Stern, Anne-Sophie™ 
Mutter, Michael Jackson, Sting, Neil 
Young, Bruce Springsteen, Celine Dion iif 
James Coburn, John Frankenheimer 
and Roger Moore. 

After one year, Jocelyne Sibuet re= 
ports that nearly 45 percent of their 
guests are American. Nicolas Le Bee, 
the Sibuets’ star chef from Brittan 
has transformed Les Loges, the hotel's} 
restaurant. It is now so popular, it’s quitey 
difficult to get a reservation. 

What’s next? Jocelyne Sibuet says the 
couple are looking for a hotel site im 
Paris, “which I can do up in grand eigh-| 
teenth-century style.” Stay tuned. 0 
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Cour des Loges 
2-4-6-8 rue du Boeuf 
69005 Lyons, France 
33-4-72-71-44-44 
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i Factory: 255 N.W. 25th Street * Miami, FL 33127 
| Telephone (305) 576-3600 * Facsimile (305) 576-2339 
| e-mail: pfisales @ bellsouth.net * website: www.pompeiifurniture.com 
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The Companies of WinsLoew Furniture, Inc. 
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UNCOMPROMISING VIEWS FROM AN ARCHITECTURAL PURIST 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 





CHARLES GWATHMEY 


“The design process 
is holistic,” says archi- 
tect Charles Gwath- 
mey (left), who does 
“everything” on his 
residential projects. 
BELOw: Streamlined 
forms distinguish a 
Gwathmey Siegel 
house in Malibu (see 
Architectural Digest, 
November 2000). 


don’t take on anything if we 
can’t do everything.” That 
leaves scant room for interior 
designers to exercise their 
craft, which is just the way 
Gwathmey likes it. “Archi- 
tects,” he explains, “think 
about space and form and 
materiality and color as inte- 
gral and composite parts of 
the design development. It’s 
not additive; it’s not coming 
back after the fact.” Interior 
design “is a reductive process,” 
he asserts. “Decorators think 
of coming in and adding to 
‘enrich,’ and I[ think of our 





’M A MANIAC. THERE’S NO 

question,” declares archi- 

tect Charles Gwathmey, 
of Gwathmey Siegel. He 
makes you think of Howard 
Roark, Ayn Rand’s architect 
hero in The Fou head, who 
blew up his work +: her than 
see it cheapened. 

“And I’m unc is- 

ing,” as indeed is th 
his work—crisp, precis d.- 
ern, the work of son ( 
who will not accede t 
fuzzy, split-the-difference ap- 
proach when it comes to the 
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practice of his art. “I’m not 
uncompromising in being 
responsive and responsible,” 
he elaborates, “I’m uncom- 
promising in what I believe. 
That doesn’t mean that I 
can’t keep learning. It does 
mean that I can be self-criti- 
cal and look back and learn, 
which makes me able to go 
forward and take the risk.” 
Since Gwathmey takes the 
risk, he wants the control. In 
the making of a house he is 
not only the big enchilada, he 
is the only enchilada. “We 


work as the opposite. The in- 
terior does not want to be 
covered up; it does not want 
to be added to. There’s a dif- 
ferent philosophy between 
modern architecture and 
‘decorating.’” 

It’s Gwathmey’s convic- 
tion that the interior designer 
enters too late in the process. 
“Decorators come into a 
space, and they say, ‘What 
should I do here?’ or ‘What 
could be done here?’ If I de- 
sign a window wall, the de- 
tails of that window wall—its 






















materiality, its proportio 
the fenestration, the way we 
would control the light—are 
all integrated and thought 
about. The idea of coming 
in and saying, ‘Let’s put a 
curtain over that!’ is totally 
antipathetical and totally con- 
tradictory. I could never en 
gage in a positive way with} 
someone coming in and paint 
ing over my work.” 

Asked if he occasionally 
runs into interior designers 
who’d like to tomahawk him 
Gwathmey replies, “We don 
work with them, so we don’t 





















have to deal with that. I just 
turned down a job becausé 
the clients’ habit and theit 
experience has always been 
to work with a decorator, and 
I said, ‘Well, I really can’t de 
that.’ And they said, ‘What? 
I said, ‘I’m sorry.’” 
Gwathmey does it all fo 
his clients, right down to de: 
signing the flatware. “The 
best example ever, and thé 
one that I find to be mo 
convincing, is Palladio, wht 
designed everything.” Like 


continued on page 10: 
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MANHATTAN 
ART & ANTIQUES 


CENTER 


The Nation's Largest and Finest Antiques Center. Over 100 Galleries offering Period 
Furniture, Jewelry, Silver, Paintings, Americana, Orientalia, Africana and other Objéts d'Art. 


Open Daily 10:30-6, Sun. 12-6 * Convenient Parking * Open to the Public 
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A pair of elegant Japanese bronze 
jardiniéres with bat-form handles 
and delicate scrollwork. Ht., 9.5"; 

dia., 12". Ca. 1900. Japan 
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Antique Arts of Japan 


1050 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10022 * Galleries 55, 56 & 58 
Flying Cranes Antiques Ltd: 212-223-4600 » Fax: 212-223-4601 « E-Mail: flyingcranes@netlink1.net 


Manhattan Art & Antiques Center: 212-355-4400 * Fax: 212-355-4403 » www.the-maac.com ° E-Mail: info@the-maac.com 
Celebrate Asia Week at Flying Cranes' Meiji Art exhibition. Sept. 17th - 22nd. Catalog awaits you. 














Amdega Conservatories, handmade in England 
since 1874 from the finest timber and glass. 


Amdega and Machin design offices throughout the 
USA and Canada. Please call 1-800-449-7348 
www.amdega.com 

All other countries call +44 1325 468522 
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continued from page 100 

Renaissance master builder, Gwathmey 

also does the landscaping and has scanty 

use for the professionals. “You design a 

building—it comes to the ground, right?” 
es: 

“And that intersection of your archi- 
tecture and the ground is the critical) 
moment. A landscape architect comes 
in, and the first thing he wants to do is 
plant a bush at the bottom of the build=7 
ing. So unbelievably insensitive, inaccu- 
rate and problematic on every level. 
That’s what I resist.” 

As Gwathmey describes it, commis- 
sioning him to do a building is a combi-)] 
nation of marriage, therapy and enlist 
ing in the marines. Other architects) 
refer to their clients; Gwathmey speaks \ 
of his patrons. “I think that when some- i 
body commits to the kind of time that % 
we’re talking about, the kind of money, 
the kind of energy, the kind of emotion” 
and the kind of believing in your work,” 
that’s patronage. It’s very personal and 
time-consuming, and it requires a com=- 4 
mitment that’s unique.” . 

When Gwathmey builds your house, 
you don’t write out a check, go away and 
come back when he says it’s finished. 1% 
like to think of it as a mutual discovery, 
where I’m pushing my boundaries and 
the clients are pushing theirs.” f. 

It involves a fusion of patron and 9 
builder that surely has its trying mo- 
ments. Gwathmey is close to his patron 
through it all, even on moving day. And 
when that day comes, the patron looks 
around and knows that it is good. 0 
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CHARLES GWATHMEY 


t's little wonder that Charles Gwath- 

mey seeks complete control in his de- 
signs. “There is no separation between 
the exterior and interior, conceptually, 
perceptually or actually,” he once said. 
After getting his architecture degree at 
Yale, he joined forces with Robert Sie- 
gel. Together they have taken on such 
projects as Steven Spielberg's East 
Hampton compound and a modernist 
villa near Zurich. Two books show more 
of their work: Gwathmey Siegel Houses, 
The Monacelli Press, 2000, and Gwath- 
mey Siegel Buildings and Projects 
1965-2000, Universe Publishing, 2000. 
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COURTESY REMBRANDT HOUSE MUSE 





HISTORIC HOUSES 





THE REMBRANDT HOUSE 


A MUSEUM IN AMSTERDAM ILLUMINATES ‘THE ARTIST’S LIFE AND WORK 


Text by Michael Peppiatt/Photography by Vincent Thibert 


EMBRANDT WAS THIR- 
ty-two when he moved 
into his grand house 

on Breestraat (literally, “Broad 

Street”) in Amsterdam’s Jew- 

ish quarter. He had married 

Saskia van Uylenburch five 

years earlier, in 1634, and he 

was now fully launched on 

a successful career. Wealthy 

patrons were buying his 

work, and pupils from good 
families paid for the privi- 
lege of studying with the 
master in his studio. Being 
an avid collector of draw- 
ings, prints and curios, Rem- 
brandt was also well placed 
to deal in art. Like many 
painters of his time, he sold 
his own work and that of oth- 
er artists to a wide range of 
clients. Since everything he 
undertook flourished, the im- 


pulsive, pleasure-loving man 
did not imagine for a mo- 
ment that the splendid new 
mansion might prove to be 
beyond his means. 

Apart from proclaiming 
his rapid rise in the world, 
the house did in fact serve 
Rembrandt’s needs admir- 
ably. The front door opened 
onto a tiled entrance hall 
filled with fine paintings. 
Visitors might be invited to 
sit there to contemplate the 
works on display, or a friend 
might join the mistress of the 
house on a small wood plat- 
form by the window, where 
they could chat while watch- 
ing the world go by. Prospec- 
tive clients, however, would 
soon be ushered into an ele- 
gant anteroom, where more 
pictures covered the walls. 

















Top Ricut: The new- 
ly refurbished Rem- 
brandt House Mu- 
seum in Amsterdam, 
where Rembrandt van 
Rijn (above) lived with 
his family and worked 
from 1639 to 1658. 
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Ricut: A Dutch Re- 


naissance cabinet with 
a delft garniture stands 
in the entrance hall. 
Rembrandt covered 
the walls with his own 
paintings and those of 
his contemporaries. 


Rembrandt usually began 
negotiations by settling his 
guests on Spanish chairs cov- 
ered in velvet and serving 
them glasses of chilled wine. 
Tucked away to one side of 
the fireplace was a box bed, 





in which visitors far fro 
home could spend the night 
Rembrandt had a small of 
fice on this floor, where hi 

stored documents and mo 
works of art. His domesti 
continued on page 10 
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continued from page 104 

life was also centered there; 
he and Saskia (and later their 
son, Titus) lived in a high- 
ceilinged room whose main 
feature was an ornate chim- 
neypiece borne by a pair of 
caryatids. They slept there 
too—separate bedrooms be- 
ing unknown at the time 
in an elegantly carved box 
bed near the door. Some re- 
freshments might have been 
served at the massive table in 
front of the fire, but most 
meals would have been taken 
in the spacious, well-heated 
kitchen in the basement. 

For the restlessly inven- 
tive, energetic Rembrandt, 
the heart of the house was 
the large studio. Illuminated 
by light from the north that 
could be modified by shut- 
ters, the studio took up most 
of the second floor. Assis- 
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tants were permanently on 
hand to grind the colors, mix 
the paints and prepare the 
canvases. There Rembrandt 
kept many of the props that 
helped him work out his 
complex and carefully re- 
searched compositions. On 
shelves around the room, 
classical busts and anatomi- 
cal fragments sat next to 
weapons, musical instruments 
and heaps of sumptuous fab- 
rics. To help their master 
catch the right effect in cer- 
tain pictures, the studio as- 
sistants were regularly re- 
quired to wield a halberd or 
wrap themselves in an em- 
broidered cloak. And Rem- 
brandt himself, as we know 
from his self-portraits, de- 
lighted in donning new hats 

and fancy costumes. 
Other exotic objects would 
continued on page 110 
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Lert: The artist and : 
his wife, Saskia, used — 
the salon asa living — 
room and a bedroom, 
The fireplace hasa 
delft tile facing and a 
carved mantel sup- 
ported by caryatids. 


BeLow: Rembrandt 
received his patrons 
and clients in a small 
anteroom. Old Man 
with a Stick was done 
by one of his pupils, 
after a 1645 painting 
by the artist. 
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BeLow: Rembrandt’s 
assistants mixed paints 
and prepared canvases 
ona worktable in the 
large studio. BELOW 
Ricut: North-facing 
windows allowed light 
into the drawing area. 
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occasionally be brought in 
from an anteroom; Rem- 
brandt had spent a fortune 
amassing everything that fas- 
cinated him, from nautilus 
shells and stuffed iguanas to 











Oriental ceramics and revolv- 
ing globes. But his greatest 
treasure was the vast collec- 
tion of drawings and prints 
by the European artists he 
most admired. He kept these 
in albums, leafing through 


Lert: The large stu- 
dio, where Rembrandt 
taught and worked, is 
on the second floor 

of the house. The fire- 


place was reconstruct- 
ed from the artist’s 
sketches of the space. 


them to spark ideas or t6 
open his students’ eyes to thei 
infinite subtleties of line. 
However diligently Rem 
brandt pursued his variou 
activities as painter and print 
maker, teacher and dealet 
he was never able to keep uf 
with his own impulse t 
spend and acquire. The mo 
he borrowed, the more insis 
tent his creditors becamé 
(not least the house’s origing 
owner, who had still not bee 
paid). Eventually, the inev: 
itable happened: ‘The spend: 
thrift genius was declare¢ 
bankrupt. After almost twen: 
ty years, having created manj 
of his greatest painting 
there, including The Nigh 
Watch, Rembrandt was force 
continued on page Il 
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Azove: A collection 
of objets d’art and 
seashells. The artist 
and his students used 
exotic artifacts and 
plaster casts of classi- 
cal sculptures as mod- 
els for their work. 


RiGut: Painted shut- 
ters and leaded win- 
dows surround the 
courtyard. The Night 
Watch, one of Rem- 
brandt’s most famous 
works, was created 
there in 1642. 
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to leave the house and seek 
far humbler lodgings. 
Thereafter the Rembrandt 
House passed through many 
hands and fell into relative 
obscurity. In 1906, while the 
three hundredth anniversary 
of Rembrandt’s birth was be- 
ing celebrated, the Amster- 
dam authorities were made 
aware of how dilapidated the 
artist’s former residence had 
become. They bought the 
property and set about re- 
storing the fagade and the 
original layout of the rooms 
inside. But they redesigned 
the space above all to show 
a collection of Rembrandt 
prints, with little thought to 
re-creating the house’s sev- 





enteenth-century atmosphere. 
The print collection has since 
been moved into an adjacent 
building, and over the past 
few years art historians, ar- 
chitects and designers have 
been working to restore the 
rooms as closely as possible 
to the way Rembrandt would 
have known them. 

Although some work has 
yet to be finished, the Rem- 
brandt House Museum is now 
open to the public. For exact 
information about how the 
house looked some three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, the 
restorers were able to consult 
not only the artist’s own draw- 
ings but the bankruptcy doc- 
uments, which list everything 
he possessed, from paintings 


to pots and pans. Wherever 
possible, only materials and 
objects of the period have 
been used: The tiles, the 
fireplaces and the box beds 
all date from the seventeenth 
century. Although some of the 
rooms, notably the entrance 
and Rembrandt’s art cabinet, 
are well stocked with pictures 
and artifacts, most rooms have 
been left sufficiently bare for 
visitors to conjure up the 
details of everyday life for 
themselves: the frosted wine- 
glass, the clatter of guilders 
on the table and the smell of 
peat smoke. 

The result is curiously sat- 
isfying, because 1n a house 
that became famous for pic- 
torial inventiveness, a vivid 
imagination remains the key. 
“Old Rembrandt’s got his 
house back,” the joke went 
around Amsterdam when res- 
toration was under way. But 
whenever visitors sense Rem- 
brandt’s spirit in these an- 
cient rooms, the artist has 
truly come home. 0 


Rembrandt House Museum 
Jodenbreestraat 4 
1011 Amsterdam 

The Netherlands 


31-20-5200400 
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HAD COME TO MY CON- 

necticut house after a 

decade of wandering the 
globe, with extended stop- 
overs in London; the south 
of France; Switzerland; Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts; and 
Manhattan. It represented a 
sense of place, of roots, secu- 
rity, a new life—home. I had 
moved in, just married to my 
third husband and true soul- 
mate, at the height of a swel- 
tering August heat wave and 
a plague of gypsy moths that, 
within twenty-four hours, 
clustered so thickly over the 
windows and screen doors of 
the sunroom that hardly an 
inch of our six verdant acres 
could be seen. I recall that I 


Anne Edwards’s 
books include Ever 
After: Diana and the 
Life She Led, Kath- 
arine Hepburn and 
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LEAVING BLANDINGS WAY AND OPENING A NEW CHAPTER 


cried bitterly as I beat back 
the invasion, feeling much 
like a character in Pearl S. 
Buck’s memorable novel The 
Good Earth, where the hap- 
less Chinese farmers fought 
thick clouds of locusts to 
save their crops, and so their 
lives. This battle to sustain 
our home and the magnifi- 
cent trees on our land bond- 
ed me ever closer to it. I 
thought I could never leave. 
‘This earth, this house, was to 
be a marriage like our own, 
until death do us part. 

Twenty summers 


had 


passed (the gypsy moths, 
gratefully, never daring to 
trespass again) and with them 
memories rich in grand and 





Streisand: A Biogra- 
phy. Her latest book, 
Maria Callas: An Inti- 
mate Biography, was 
published in August. 


less grand emotions, experi- 
ences, family gatherings and 
entertaining. Our house had 
become a repository for the 
lapsed days of our lives. 
There was something that 
seemed almost sacred about 
it, and because of that, we 
had preserved it past the 
point when it was still a vi- 
able home for us. And so the 
thing neither my husband 
nor I ever thought we would 
do had been done. We had 
sold the house and were in 
the process of moving out 
and moving on. We were 
“downsizing.” I had not real- 
ized how painful that would 
be, but with the packers due 
to arrive in a matter of a 
few weeks, I was faced with 
the additional wrench of 
having to decide which of 
our cherished possessions 
would come with us and 
which would not. It seemed 
that nothing would ever be 
the same, that we were los- 
ing part of who we were. 
“They live in the Bland- 
ings Dream House” (the actu- 
al house was called Blandings 
Way), people would direct 
and the press would often ex- 
plain in articles about us (for 
both of us are writers, al- 
though my husband, Stephen 
Citron, is also a fine musi- 
cian). The building of our 
house had inspired its first 
occupant, Eric Hodgins, to 
write a book about it that be- 
came a huge best-seller and, 
later, the basis of a film star- 
ring Cary Grant and Myrna 
Loy, often shown on classic- 
movie cable-T'V channels. In 
the mid- to late forties, when 
Mr. Blandings Builds His 
Dream House was first pub- 
lished and then adapted for 


the screen, it substantiated 


the American mythology 
that every man could own his 
own home if he was so deter- 
mined. And so the film and 
the house had become an icon. 

The house had been built 
in the late thirties, when 
hardly anyone in the country 
had the money to build their 
own home. It was situated 
near the top of a mountain in 
western Connecticut, where 
the brilliance of high-alti- 
tude sunlight in spring and 
summer is dazzling, and vi- 
brant orange-and-purple sun- 
sets quite take one’s breath 
away. From the vast breadth 
of the living room and mas- 
ter bedroom floor-to-ceiling 
windows, the distant Berk- 
shire Mountains raised their 
craggy faces skyward. A curv- 
ing line of white birch trees 
stood like chalk marks against 
the dark green and mottled 
brown of the woods that bor- 
dered one side of the house. 
On the other, the land sloped 
downward, soft, breastlike, to 
an old red barn. This piece of 
land had once been a work- 
ing farm, originally deeded 
to its first owner (after the 
local Indians were dispos- 
sessed) by George III of 
England when Connecticut 
was still one of that country’s 
American colonies. 

A fir tree, nearly fifty feet 
high and said to be over 
one hundred years old, stood 
sentinel on the front lawn. 
Three sturdy maples led the 
way to the front door. An im- 
mense weeping willow, its 
far-flung, winglike branches 
sweeping the earth, rose 
from a knoll near the barn 
and was fully visible from the 
master bedroom. Its chang- 
ing colors and loss of leaves 

continued on page 116 
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continued from page 114 

marked the seasons as well as any calen- 
dar. There were no decisions to be 
made about these beloved treasures. 
They would now belong to the new 
owners. The great dilemma facing my 
husband and me was centered on our 
furniture and our twenty-year-long ob- 
session with collecting Art Déco objects 
that fit the original décor of the house, 
which had grown from ten rooms to 
twelve (plus attic and basement) dur- 
ing our tenure. All of the rooms were 
filled (some crammed, I admit) with 
items we considered indispensable. We 
would eventually be moving into a five- 
room apartment. There was nothing to 
be done but to rid ourselves of what 
would amount to seven rooms of ex- 
cessive possessions and to be abso- 
lutely brutal about it. 

Hand in hand, my husband and I 
walked through the rooms that held 
twenty years of our memories. The din- 
ing room furniture, we initially had 
agreed, would have to be the first to go. 
After all, a five-room apartment occu- 
pied by two writers and a very large 
Steinway piano (the one item never 
even considered for disposal) could not 
possibly accommodate a formal dining 
table that opened to seat twelve most 
comfortably. The majority of apart- 
ments had dining areas off the living 
room, and most apartment dwellers did 
not give dinners where a dozen guests 
could sit around a table for hours over 
coffee, drinks and intent conversation 
laced with spasms of laughter. 

We stood looking from the wide 
doors of the kitchen into the dining 
room, lorded over by a totally unique 
and quite sturdy Art Déco table. We had 
bought it nearly thirty years earlier 
(when we were living together in New 
York but not yet married) from the ac- 
tor Ralph Bellamy and his wife, the or- 
ganist Ethel Smith of “Tico Tico” fame, 
at the time of their divorce. They had 
the penthouse apartment above ours on 
the nineteenth floor, and the manage- 
ment of the building had substituted 
the old, wonderfully commodious man- 
operated elevator for two self-service 
models that were too small to hold the 
dining table. Therefore, in orde® to re- 
move the table, it had to be carried 
down nineteen flights of stairs at an ex 
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pense that Ralph (who had brought 
it into the marriage and so was the 
rightful owner by their agreement) was 
not willing to incur. 

Ralph regaled us with stories of the 
dinner parties he had hosted in Holly- 
wood in the thirties and forties, when he 
was one of film’s most famous portrayers 
of the man who loses the girl. His most 
memorable role had been as FDR in 
both the stage and screen versions of 
Sunrise at Campobello. “Eleanor Roosevelt 
lunched with me and a few friends right 
at this table,” he said as he stroked the top 
reverently. “This table has welcomed to 
it every top star you can think of—Irene 
Dunne, Myrna Loy, Gable, Tracy, Boy- 
er—you name them. Plenty of politicos 
and famous writers as well. History may 
well have been made at this table. Some 
of it maybe underneath it,” he joked. 

He agreed to sell it to us for seventy- 
five dollars and the cost of having two 
men carry it down to our apartment. It 
was our first mutual purchase of a 


household item. When we had things 


Our house had become 
a repository for the 
lapsed days of our lives. 





appraised later for insurance purposes, 
it turned out to be a signed one-of-a- 
kind piece, the original tickets and de- 
sign numbers attached to the underside, 
valued (in 1980) at twelve thousand dol- 
lars. We never confided this informa- 
tion to Ralph (who died in 1991), but we 
did pay a tidy sum to have it walked 
down the eighteen flights of stairs when 
we moved to our Connecticut house. 
Since that time, the table was testa- 
ment to many of our own memorable 
evenings. Yes, a number of very famous 
people, to be sure, had lunched and 
dined at it. But it stood for much more 
than that. There were the Christmas 
gatherings each year as our family 
grew, Thanksgivings, birthday and an- 
niversary celebrations and intimate 
diners with our closest friends where 
it until midnight sharing opin- 

is, arguing, laughing, not wanting 


to break up the party and the warm 
sense of camaraderie that enveloped 
us. “Not the table,” my sentimental 
Steve insisted. “We could probably get 
a good price at auction for it,” I 
reminded him. “Not the table,” he re- 
peated firmly. This meant we now 
needed an apartment with space for it 
and eight upholstered Déco armchairs. 
“Not the table,” I agreed. It was a pact. 
No going back. 

By the time we had gone through 
each room in the house, we were emo- 
tionally drained and aware that we 
had not been brutal enough. Fond 
memory hovered over so many things. 
We stuck colored Post-its on items— 
red for “it stays,” yellow for “let’s think 
about it,” blue for “to sell” and pink 
for “yard sale,” the first two far outnum- 
bering the last two. 

Moving day was traumatic. Our 
home was being stripped and body 
searched, lest anything be left behind. 
Then all of our possessions—our life, it 
seemed—boxed, crated and covered 
in shrouds, were stuffed into a huge 
white van and carried off to storage, 
where they would remain until we were 
ready to move them with us to our 
new home. Before that could be done, 
we were to be in London for several 
months while both of us completed 
work and research on our then current 
books: mine, a biography of Princess 
Diana; my husband’s, a book on the 
American and British musical and its 
future—which seemed as clouded as 
ours did at this time. 

Had we done the right thing in sell- 
ing the house? Intellectually, we knew 
we had; emotionally, we wavered. Yes, 
our children (his and mine) were grown 
and positioned across the country at 
great distances. We had been two peo- 
ple in a very large house. The upkeep 
had become exorbitant, the physical de- 
mands more than two middle-aged peo- 
ple with pressured careers could handle 
alone. But the ground had caved in 
beneath our feet. Thomas Wolfe had 
written that one could not go home 
again. In our case, there was no longer a 
home to go home to. 

We returned from England, and after 
a short stay in New York City and a 

continued on page 118 
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quick trip to southern California to see 
the apartment we would soon occupy, 
we drove up to the warehouse in Con- 
necticut where our possessions had 
spent a good part of the autumn and 
winter. The roads were icy, the day raw. 
Leaden skies hung overhead. And in- 
side our car, our hearts were heavy and 
our anxiety great. We now knew we 
had to divest ourselves of even more of 
our personal treasures. Arrangements 
had been made with the moving com- 
pany to place all of our things on what 
they called a dock. We would then 
be able to walk through and around 
them, deciding which would go with us 
and which would be given over to 
our former, still much-loved, mainte- 
nance man, who would dispose of them 
at our direction. 

I shall never forget the sight of that 
behemoth wooden platform, barely 
sheltered from the bitter cold, boxes 
piled high among the massive crates 
that had been crowbarred open to re- 
veal those cherished items, which, ex- 
posed as they were now, looked like the 
detritus of our lives. My heart sank as I 
glanced about me. With numbed fin- 
gers I moved from box to box, piece to 
piece, Steve at my booted heels. The 
rocking chair where I had held my first 
grandson, Max, would be left behind, 
along with the cream satin thirties 
Jean Harlow-esque bedroom chaise 
longue (once considered my greatest 
luxury), the oversize oak desk from 
Steve’s office (which he had considered 
his greatest luxury), several Art Déco 
standing lamps, and on through the 
helter-skelter display. 

An hour or so later, the crucial deci- 
sions having been made, we got back in 
the car for the ride to New York, where 
we would board a plane for the West 
Coast. As we came around one familiar 
sharp curve on what we used to call “our 
mountain,” Steve announced, “We’re 
only five minutes from the house.” 
There followed several seconds of si- 
lence, and then he asked, “Would you 
like to drive by and see it?” “No!” I 
replied quite firmly. “Are you sure? We 
won't be back this way for a very long 
time, if ever. Just one last look?” “No!” 
I repeated, then backed down just a 
little bit. “Unless it means a great deal 


to you,” I added. “It’s no longer home,” 
he said. “No need.” And he set his 
glance straight ahead. 

At that moment I seemed to have 
some sort of epiphany. I had no wish to 
lock back over my shoulder. Along with 
Steve, I wanted to keep my eye on the 
road ahead, where we had come to a 
fork. Many things would change for us. 
But I believed sincerely that we, or any- 
one, can set down roots more than once, 
that moving out can mean moving on 
and that we now had an opportunity 
to improve our lifestyle. Downsizing 
did not decree the loss of anything. It 
gave us the opportunity to reinvent our 
lives as well as to obtain what former- 
ly seemed to be unobtainable—more 
time to pursue our writing (which we 
both love), less responsibility (giving 
us greater flexibility) and a new chal- 
lenge (always key to keeping one feel- 
ing and looking young). 

It was fortunate that our apartment 
had extensive closets and cupboards, as 
well as a large storage room in the base- 
ment. But our final divestiture had been 
a good thing, and what we chose to 
retain fitted into the new surround- 
ings. There is a formal dining room 
large enough for our table and chairs. 
The black Steinway commands the liv- 
ing room without crowding it. And 
whatever made me think, at this prime 
time of my life, that I needed a chaise 
longue in the master bedroom, where 
I would more resemble Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning than Jean Harlow? The 
building has a swimming pool on the 
roof (no more algae to battle or leaves 
to skim; now such things were the 
building management’s responsibility). 
There is a gym one block away, and 
on our balcony (which stretches across 
the entire back of our apartment) we 
have flourishing rosebushes (no Japa- 
nese beetles, all of which seemed to have 
migrated to western Connecticut, specifi- 
cally to the area of our old mountain!), a 
tangerine and a lemon tree (aromatic 
and bearing fruit in December), and an 
herb garden is right outside the French 
doors to the balcony off the kitchen. 
No, I haven’t forgotten Blandings Way. 
I never will. But life moves on, and so 
have I. And our memories? They have 
moved right along with us. 0 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF SPACE AND FORM 
SHIGERU BAN’S GROUNDED DESIGN FOR A CONNECTICUT HOUSE 


Text by Philip Nobel/Photography by Feliciano 
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EMEMBER THE NAME 
Shigeru Ban. Since his 
high-profile American 
debut two years ago at the 
Museum of Modern Art’s 
“Un-Private House” show, 
followed by the installation 
of a soaring cardboard-tube 
arch over the museum’s gar- 
den last year, the architec- 
ture world has been buzzing 
about Ban and the intriguing 
body of work—mostly houses 
—that he has built since the 
mid-1980s in his native Japan. 
Now the forty-four-year-old 
architect has received his 
first American commission, a 
large country house in Sharon, 
Connecticut, for B. Z. and 
Michael Schwartz. At a time 
when many contemporary 
architects nurture visions so 
personal they approach in- 
scrutability, Ban has arrived 
with an appealing alternative: 
deliberate, inventive, gener- 
ous, beautiful architecture. 
For the Schwartzes, Ban’s 
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distance from trendiness is at 
the heart of his appeal. “We 
don’t like gimmicky things, 
especially in architecture,” 
explains B. Z. Schwartz. “The 
computer-generated designs 
so many are doing now seem 
like gimmicks for gimmicks’ 
sake.” Michael Schwartz con- 
curs: “What’s in vogue right 
now seems to be just a lot of 
odd shapes and colors. And 
that’s not Shigeru.” 


Ricut: The public pa- 
vilion, with kitchen, liv- 
ing and dining spaces 
and a screen porch. A 
glass facade along the 
valley side of the house 
contrasts with the mas- 
sive masonry wall. 


The couple were looking 
for a house that would be, as 
B. Z. Schwartz describes it, 
“conceptually whole and rig- 
orous”—qualities they were 
trained to spot from their 
immersion in art: Michael 
Schwartz is a collector of 
contemporary art, and B. Z. 
Schwartz is a trustee of the 
Queens, New York, art space 
PS. 1. The concepts that Ban 
is concerned with—siting, 





Bea niccaany neout 
Ban’s holistic ap- 
proach to design is ev- 
ident in the model for 
a residence in which 
five separate pavilions 
are connected by a J- 
Sinceaee cnr a 





structure, materials—are the 
quiet attributes of a practical, 
physical art rooted to the land- 
scape, not the sometimes con- 
trived “high” concepts that 
divert so many architects and 
can bedevil their clients. The 
Schwartz house is in the early 
stages of design, and construc- 
tion is not scheduled to begin 
until next summer, so Ban, 
in collaboration with Dean 

continued on page 122 
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continued from page 120 
Maltz, the architect of rec- 
ord, will have plenty of time 
to work through his ideas. 
The house, as imagined to 
date, will stretch the 14,000- 
square-foot program into a 
hook-shaped band that wraps 
the crown of a low hill. On 
the uphill side of the band 
there is a continuous field- 
stone wall, over which float 
the flat and angled roofs of the 
house’s five linked pavilions. 
The long arm of the house 
comprises a two-story, three- 
bedroom family pavilion and 
a public pavilion that con- 
tains the living, dining and 
kitchen spaces in one multi- 
level expanse. The wall curves 
around to the south, con- 
necting the main living areas 
to a three-car garage, a two- 
story athletics pavilion (with 
a guest bedroom above) and a 
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second, 3,700-sqi t ga- 
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the area. “It’s a typical New 


rage for the Sch 
lection of antiqu 

At first glance 
think that the wal 
B. Z. Schwartz’s h 
micks—the kind of « 


formal solution that so: 


chitects might drop, 


3ut a close look reveals 
that this grand gesture incor- 

‘ates neatly a host of Ban’s 
to the landscape, 
precedent and the large 
am. An initial inspira- 

ays, was the hand- 
one walls common in 


Site. 


nse 


England solution,” he says, 
“but ’'m looking forward to 
picking up a good artist to 
play with the texture.” The 
wall is also fine-tuned to the 
spaces within. Behind the res- 
idential and living pavilions, 
it indulges in some freehand 


Lert: A curved roof 
of metal over bamboo 
plywood beams fol- 
lows the circular drive 
around the crown of 
a hill. Each pavilion 

is distinguished by a 
break in the rooftop. 


BeLow Lert: The fam- 
ily pavilion. Additional 
segments of the build- 
ing include a storage 
space for antique cars, 
an athletics area with a 
guest bedroom above 
and a garage. 


wiggles that are uncharacter- 
istic of Ban’s disciplined house 
plans. But the curves are not at 
all arbitrary; their meaning is 
revealed inside. Turning right 
from the entrance hall, you 
would find a straight run of 
wall in the gallery, to accom- 
modate larger canvases, then, 
opposite the living room, a 
shallow bulge that creates a 
quiet space for the library. 
From there the wall draws in 
sharply to signal the transi- 
tion to the more private bed- 
room pavilion beyond. Then 
it bulges out again to make 
space for gathering at the 
bottom of the stair that leads 

up to the master bedroom. 
The long, windowless wall 
also forms the backbone of 
the structural system—how a 
building wrestles with gravi- 
ty is critical to Ban—and ori- 
ents the house firmly to the 
north. It happens that the 
best views are in this direc- 
tion, but Ban prefers it for 
continued on page 126 
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Fighting For the Cure 


Saks Fifth Avenue is partnering 
with the Council of Fashion 
Designers of America to raise | 
funds for Fashion Targets Breast 
Cancer during an extraordinary 
shopping weekend with designer 
appearances and other festivities. 


Visit any of Saks Fifth Avenue’s 
62 stores from October 18-21, 
when two percent of all sales will be 
donated to Fashion Targets Breast 
Cancer and local charity partners. 
For more information, please call 
(212) 940-4294. 
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Collection helped define the relaxed 
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8619 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 
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continued from page 122 
| other reasons. “If you look south, you 
see the shadows of trees,” he ‘Says. “th 
(Qamteseo you look north, you see green.’ 

After working briefly with a tradi- 
| tional architect and then considering 
FURNITURE what B. Z. Schwartz called “established 
modern masters,” the couple found Ban, 
as so many did, through the “Un-Pri- 
A SELECTION OF UNIQUE, HANDCRAFTED FURNITURE vate House” exhibition. Ban sl@ameae 
Wall House, built in Tokyo in 1995, is a 
particularly bravura example of his work. 
Images of its enclosing white fabric cur- 
tain—a contemporary, urban take on 
sliding shoji screens—became the last- 
ing icons of that show. This interest in 
what he calls “invisible structure” has 
taken its most dramatic form in a series 
of projects that explore the structural 
possibilities of cardboard tubes, from | 
the modest Paper Arbor designed in} 
1989 to paper houses, a paper church, the ; 
paper arch over the MoMA sculpture 
garden and the enormous, undulating 
Japan Pavilion built last year for the 
Hanover Expo. Through the Voluntary 
Architects’ Network (VAN), an organi- 
zation Ban founded, he has supplied hun- 
dreds of cheap, sturdy cardboard tube : 
shelters to refugees and disaster victims 


18™ Century ¢ Italian & French Country * Empire « Executive 
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from Rwanda to Kobe, demolishing the 
idea that topflight architects can’t apply 
their creativity to real-world problems. 
It appears that Ban’s brand of bedrock 
architecture could be catching on. Ter- 
ence Riley, the chief curator of the de- 
partment of architecture and design at 
MoMA, refers to a generational shift to 
explain Ban’s popularity. Students and 
younger architects are “fed up,” he says, 
with the concepts that have served old- 
er architects; as evidence he cites atten- 
dance at a lecture Ban gave recently at 
Columbia University, which outdrew 
one by Frank Gehry. “There’s some- 
thing very real about Ban’s work,” Riley 
UT QUANG RTE Cen Crna: 8 tT ROMS py) says. “It’s something that students could 
Phone: 336.882.1880 © Fax: 336.882.0322 see themselves doing.” And what Ban 
MCU ei ees Clea a does is simple—and inexhaustible: He 
builds buildings that take shape within 
the opportunities and limitations of a 
given project, in forms that please the 
ye and resist the elements, driven by 
imagination but tempered by experi- 
ence. Remember Shigeru Ban: He could 
make this grounded idea of architecture 
cool again. O 
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CAPPELLINI 


COURTESY 


By Holly Brubach 


HERE ARE FEW TRADE 
fairs that would war- 
rant a retrospective 
exhibition of their forty-year 
history, much less command 
an enthusiastic crowd to come 
see it, but Milan’s Salone del 
Mobile, held this past April, 
did just that. The sa/one is by 
now an institution, with the 
official goings-on at the fair 
serving as the centerpiece for 
hundreds of fringe events that 
have in many respects come 
to eclipse the larger, more 
established presentations. 
For one week a year, Milan 
springs to life, as far-flung 
young talents and renowned 
local firms bivouac in court- 
garages 


and other spaces not usually 


yards, warehouses, 


dedicated to the display of 


Ricut: The Waterside 
bench by Claudio Sil- 
vestrin for Cappellini. 
ABOVE RiGut: A sofa 
by Patrick Norguet for 
Cappellini/Pucci. 


S DESIGN NOTEBOOK 





SALONE DEL MOBILE 
MILAN’S INTERNATIONAL FURNITURE FAIR CELEBRATES ITS 401TH YEAR 


end tables and area rugs. De- 
signers, architects, retailers 
and journalists from all over 
the world converge on the 
city. In recent years the spot- 
light of celebrity has come to 
rest on this corner of the de- 
sign culture; Philippe Starck 
and John Pawson, for in- 
stance, have been promoted to 
the rank of household names. 
The result is an audience 
that has expanded beyond 
the circle of professionals— 
for whom attendance is now 
practically compulsory—to 
assorted followers, drawn to 
Milan out of curiosity. This 





Milan’s International 
Furniture Fair, also 
known as the Salone 
del Mobile, has grown 
to epic proportions. 
Lert: Cappellini’s col- 
orful warehouse space, 
on the Via Tortona. 


overbooked restaurants re- 
volved around emerging stars, 
new products, the lines of the 
latest chair. One Manhattan 
designer remarked that even 
if you didn’t find the furni- 
ture itself particularly worth- 
while, you couldn’t afford to 
miss the parties. 

But quite apart from the 
opportunity to network, Mi- 
lan consistently offers some 
fairly reliable indications of 








spring that contingent of cu- 
rious bystanders included a 
Russian entrepreneur based 
in Geneva, a sheik from Qatar, 
a Harvard dean and a muse- 
um curator from Los Ange- 
les, to name only a few. The 
conversation over dinner in 


which way the wind is blow- 
ing when it comes to design 
on an international scale. 
Trend-spotters this year iden- 
tified several new develop- 
ments on the horizon, soon 
—if the past is any indica- 

continued on page 130 
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continued from page 128 
tion—to make their way in- 
to our homes. Among them: 
low tables no more than a 
few inches off the floor. The 
demise of wenge (the baby 
boomers’ mahogany), which 
only a few years ago was 
ubiquitous, and in its place, 
the resurgence of ash, birch 
and other light woods. ‘Tech- 
no-gel, a material originally 
developed for the aerospace 
industry, for seating. 

The death of minimalism, 
which design pundits have 
been heralding for some time 
now, may well be imminent, 
but by the looks of things 
in Milan, the asceticism that 
held sway for much of the 
1990s is still alive and well, 
particularly in the kitchen. 
John Pawson’s design for 
Obumex conceals food, pots 
and pans, dishes, the refriger- 
ator and all other manner 
of visual clutter—including 
drawer pulls and door han- 
dles—in an uninterrupted ex- 
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panse of sleek surfaces. New 
kitchens by Minotti, Carlo 
Colombo and others corrob- 
orated Pawson’s penchant for 
neatness. Claudio Silvestrin’s 
Waterside bench, starkly geo- 
metric, is a fine reminder of 
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Massimo Micheluzzi 
created two collections 
of Venetian glass for 
Galleria Blanchaert. 
ABOVE: Micheluzzi’s 
blown-glass vessel. 
Lert: A piece from his 
murrhine glass line. 


the virtues of pared-down 
design. Fabien Baron, who is 
renowned as an art director, 
unveiled a collection of sofas, 
chairs and tables for Cap- 
pellini so spare and graphic 
that, from a distance, they al- 
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most appear two-dimensional. 
In the absence of any con- 
certed design movement that 
could supplant minimalism, a 
number of singular state- 
ments managed to make an 
impression, even on the jad- 
ed professional crowd that 
turns out for the fair. At 
Sputnik, pillows in rubber- 
ized fabrics, some with flow- 
ers trapped inside, had a 
fresh charm. Patrick Nor- 
guet’s aerodynamic sofas and 
pedestal chairs for Cappellini/ 
Pucci, upholstered in Emi- 
lio Pucci’s splashy signature 
prints, looked both retro and 
timely. A broad, rectangular 
bathtub, by Roberto and Lu- 
dovica Palomba for Units, 
reinterpreted a standard fix- 
ture in elegant proportions: 
spacious but not grandiose. 
A handful of renowned de- 
signers explored the possibil- 
ities inherent in DuPont’s 
Corian, a material most com- 
monly relegated to kitchen 
counters and bathroom sinks. 
The results ranged from tables 
by Mare Newson and Jasper 
Morrison to a vanity by Ronan 
and Erwan Bouroullec and 
sculpture by Ettore Sottsass. 
Droog Design is a reliable 
source for visual one-liners, 
as well as for more enduring, 
continued on page 134 


Lert: The seat of Giu- 
lio Riboldi’s varnished 
metal armchair, which 
he created for Cappel- 
lini, is also available in 
leather or fabric. 
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KANSAS 
Leawood Fine Art 
Leawood 
913.338.4999 


LOUISIANA 
Teri Galleries Ltd. 
Metairie 
800.533.8374 
504.887.8588 


VIARYLAND 

f Image Gallery 
hersburg 
1.840.6262 


MINNESOTA 

Art Resources Gallery 
Edina 
952.922.1770 


NEVADA 

Art At Your Door 
Los Vegas 
702.256.7278 


NEW JERSEY 
Frame Decor Gallery 
Marlboro 
732.972.2171 


Ocean Galleries 
Stone Harbor 
609.368.7777 





NEW YORK 
Soundview Art Gallery 
P. Jefferson 
631.473.9544 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Art Shop 
Greensboro 
888.336.3736 


OHIO 

Opus Gallery 
Cleveland 
216.595.1376 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Artworks Inc. 

Elkins Park 
215.572.1750 


RHODE ISLAND 
Complements 

Art Gallery 

Warwick 
800.841.4067 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Gallery Joparo 
Charleston 
843.577.4777 


TEXAS 

J. Lowak Fine Art 
Austin 
512.345.2067 
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Sonata 

Limited edition 
embellished giclée 
on canvas, hand- 
signed by the artist 
and numbered. 


Image Size: 
50"x 40" 
Edition Size: 
295 plus proofs 


VIRGINIA 

Chasen Galleries of Virginia 
Richmond 
804.204.1048 


WASHINGTON 
Sahara Fine Art 
425.455.4552 y 


CANADA 

West Coast Gallery 

Whistler B.C. | 
604.935.0087 H 


Frame of Mind 
Toronto E 
416.485.5731 / 


PUBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL & GRAPHIC ART 


@ Collectors Editions ! 
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-You can see this carpet, and over 





300 more Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets 
at the following dealers: 
Scottsdale, AZ—Davin E. ADLER, INC. 
Campbell, CA-VaNn BRIGGLE FLOORS 


Carmel, CA-VAN BRIGGLE FLOORS 





ARMENIA 


Menlo Park, CA-STEPHEN MILLER GALLERY 


Palm Springs, CA-—FLOoRSTYLES _ 


San Diego, CA—OutraAGeous Rucs INT'L 


San Francisco, CA—FLOORDESIGNS (TRADE ONLY) 


d in o rere of Life 


San Francisco, CA-—GALLERIA FLOORS 





TIBETAN 





West Hollywood, CA-—Decorative CARPETS 


Denver, CO-—FLoorRcovEeRINGS BY CPA 


~Roote 





Chicago, IL—ORIENTAL Rucs INT’L 





Chicago, IL—PEERLESS IMPORTED RuGs 
Chicago, IL—PRimitivE ARTWORKS 
Indianapolis, IN—JOSEPH’s ORIENTAL RUGS 
Kansas City Area, KS—Munpy & Yazo! 
ORIENTAL RUGS 

Novi, MI—Hacopian WorLD oF RuGS 


Bloomfield Hills, MI—McQuEEN’s 
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Edina, MN-Cyrus Carpets 4 Saat 
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Minneapolis, MN-—Woven Arts ate 
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Bozeman, MT-Renaissance 5 Bak t = .. 5 ‘ 
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Lancaster, OH—-BUCHANAN FINE AREA RUGS We 2 QO. 6 . 
A : Rien Sard rans e 
Portland, OR—TUFENKIAN aa RAT a 2 S D 
Wg , ay Re ees 
4 , Tea 
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a Ss - eae 3 
iN 2 A H Oo 
Seattle, WA-—DriscoLtt RosBBiINS ‘ en a 
of = Cy bs 
R : 5 aot ' Py 1 fi 
Racine, WI-Porter’s OF RACINE : : ‘ ; Sa ; we Be ; 5 


Whitefish Bay, WI—Peasopy’s 


COURTESY GALLERIA BLANCHAERT 





continued from page 130 
whimsical solutions to every- 
day problems. The company 
offered a collection of doors, 
including one riddled with 
keyholes, and fences, among 
them one for parking bicy- 
cles and another in the form 
of a Ping-Pong table, to be 
shared by neighbors. 
Motorola and Philips pre- 
sented their respective vi- 
sions of life as it will soon be 
lived, transformed by technol- 





ogy. While some of these so- 
called improvements seemed 
dubious, surely the most use- 
ful was Philips’s clothing in- 
corporating face-recognition 
capabilities. A tiny camera in 
your jacket will register the 
features of the person com- 
ing toward you, and a tiny 
speaker will whisper his or 
her name in your ear. 

In Italy, where the Vene- 
tian glass industry seems in- 
creasingly to pander to the 


DESIGN NOTEBOOK 


SALONE DEL MOBILE 





Lerr: Franco Deboni, 
who was trained as an 
architect, designed Re- 
flections, a line of mir- 
rored-glass vases, for 
Galleria Blanchaert. 


souvenir trade, the amount of 
cutting-edge work from such 
distinguished firms as Segu- 
so, Venini, Barovier & Toso 
and other great innovators 
has dwindled considerably. 
So Salviati’s recruitment of 
designers renowned in other 
fields (Johanna Grawunder, 
Ingo Maurer and Ted Mueh- 
ling) to work in glass was all 
the more welcome. The prin- 
cipal shrine to the ongoing 
potential of glass as an art 


form, however, and a manda- 
tory stop for those in town 
for the fair, is the Galleria 
Blanchaert, which this year 
featured recent work by a va- 
riety of artists, notably Franco 
Deboni and Massimo Miche- 
luzzi. Deboni’s vases, with their 
corroded surfaces, were quasi- 
prehistoric, and Micheluzzi 
manipulated murrhine glass 
beads in striking new ways. 
In these cases, with fine 
artists turning their hands to 





COURTESY DRIADE 


The Jelly Slice bench 
by Philippe Starck, 
part of Driade’s Aleph 


collection, has a yel- 


low painted-glass top 
and a steel base. 





During the sa/one the 
showrooms and shops that 
serve as its year-round 
outposts become stations on 
a well-traveled circuit. 


German-born lighting 
designer Ingo Maurer, 
whose minimalist cre- 
ations are favorites at 
the salone, introduced 
Max Mover. 


COURTESY INGO MAURER 


furniture, the line between 
design and art is often blurred. 
Rachel Whiteread, for one, 
produced a daybed that keeps 
with the monolithic style of 
her sculpture. Furniture gal- 
leries mounted installations 
that were completely non- 
commercial: At X-tra, a dune 
of cacao perfumed the air. 
And the pleasure in some 
design ideas seemed pure- 
ly conceptual: At Flat, two- 
dimensional forms became 
three-dimensional objects. 
No one, however, strad- 
dles the two camps of art and 
commerce better than Ingo 
Maurer, the lighting design- 
er whose show is one of the 
salone’s perennial highlights. 
This year his inventions in- 
cluded a perpetually swing- 
ing lightbulb in an all-white 
closet-size box, with constant- 
ly changing shadows cast by 
blocks of wood that were at- 
tached to the walls. 
continued on page 138 





F Think all range hoods are created equal? 








think again. 








Some people choose a range hood to match 
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their range. Others demand more. Quite a bit 


more. That's why 





they turn to Vent- 
A-Hood. Because 
while we know that 
a Vent-A-Hood 











compliments any range or kitchen, it’s the 
exclusive Magic Lung filtration system that 
sets our hoods apart. So what we offer are 


simply the quietest, safest, most efficient 





range hoods on the market. And you can 
choose from hundreds of styles and finishes. 
Range hoods 
aren't all the 


same. Only 


Vent-A-Hood 














offers beauty 

equally matched by performance. A close 

look at Vent-A-Hood 

will tell you why. \\ til ¢ 
For more infor- 1 « 





mation, contact us at (i 
800-331-2492 or 


www.ventahood.com 


“Ver pr 








Princeton Collection. The grand culture and heritage of Persian artisans has been recreated in this 
rare collection of hand knotted rugs. These traditional patterns have been ceremontously handed 
down from father to son, mother to daughter throughout the centuries. The opulent use of fine 
wool in nut browns, chestnut, bronze and mahogany 1s mystical in nature, exotic in design. 
Each color 1s hand washed producing an antique patina. 


The Princeton Collection™ 1s available in a variety of SIZES. 


s i 4 R 

TREZYIRNRUGS : 

Feizy Center ¢ 1949 Stemmo: reewa * Dallas, Texas 75207 ¢ 214.747.6000 © 800.779.0877 
For information on a avviler ‘in ivea please call 800.779.0877, extension 241. 


RT & EXPORT COMPANY 





FOR THOSE WHO APPRECIATE THE VALUE OF WHAT’S OLD 
AS WELL AS WHAT’S NEW 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEWLY RENOVATED 


Ut VU 





Meter AMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


When John D. Rockefeller, Jr., opened the Williamsburg Inn in 1937, it set new standards for gracious lodging 1 
and dining. Today, our careful renovation honors Mr. Rockefeller’s vision while updating the Inn to 21st-century tH 
ideals. Discover the blending of modern, vibrant i: , classic tradition. Enhancements abound, such tI 

as enlarged guest rooms featuring marble-apy ind distinctive décor—each a work of art in itselt i 
1 W/illi a rare union of the best of yesterday and today 


Experience the newly renovated Wiili 
FOR RESERVATION OR VACATION PA GI MATION, CALL 1-800-361-5261. 
WWW.COLONIALWILI G.COM 





JOIN THE OTHER COUPLES WHO’VE ENJOYED 
COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG IN THE FALL. 


AUTUMN 
SPLENDOR 


From $80* 


Package includes accommo- 
dations, breakfast, Freedom 
Pass to Colonial 
Williamsburg, y \bby 
Aline Rckeels: FO 
Art Museum, De Witt 
Wallace Decorative Arts 
Museum and Carter's 


= : 
Grove plantation. 


HISTORIC 
TRIANGLE PLAN 


From $88* 


I ackage includes accommo- 
dations, breakfast and 
Historic Triangle Pass for 
admission to Colonial 
Williamsburg, amestown 
Settlement and Yorktown 


Victory Center. 


PATRIOT’S PLAN 


From $121* 


Package includes accommo- 
dations, breakfast, dinner, 
Colonial Williamsburg 


Free dom Pass and one 


Official Guide to Colonial 
William burs per party. 
*[wo-night minin ices 
are based 
night, doul: 


w ] 
vary u ith h 


TO PURCHA 


GEORGE AND 








MARTHA WASHINGTON, FOR EXAMPLE. 





Williamsburg by Night 
allows you to visit 
candlelit homes and 
grand public buildings, 
and hear personal tales 
of colonial life, all in 
the relaxed pace of the 


evening hours. 


Travel back in time as you stroll under a canopy of red 
and sold leaves. Meet some equally colorful citizens—from 
revolutionary leaders to romantic 


balladeers. Dine by candlelight. 





Immerse yourself in our museums. Sh ay ee 
y Co lonial W illiamsburg 
As you slow to a colonial pace, is a great place Hen atone 


. . if ° 
you can enjoy each other and the good time. Our Colonial 





Performances invite you 
to be part of a witch trial, 
attend a play, or sing along 


company of friends. 


THE COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG HOTELS 


with a concert. 
The historic Williamsburg Inn, newly renovated in 2001, leads our 
collection of fine lodging options. From restored or reconstructed 
Colonial Houses to the newly built Woodlands Hotel & Suites, our 
properties offer a range of accommodations and price points just 


, steps from the Historic Area. We'll also deliver your 





purchases from the Shops of Colonial Williamsburg 


Bring a bit of Colonial 
Williamsburg home. 
Shop for quills, ink, 

three-cornered hats and 

other goods much like 


those sold two centuries ago, 


directly to your room. 
DINE AT FOUR HISTORIC TAVERNS 


Enjoy the food, ambience and entertainment of the 


x : 1 ) 
Colonial era. There’s a tavern for any taste, from a 
; ; ie fa : as well as furniture, 
rustic simplicity to a refined atmosphere, featuring southern i ee ‘| 

: : decorative items, quilts 


ties, seafood, fresh seasonal delicacies and English selections. and fragrances. 


‘nial Willearmtberg 


LLL 
WW VW 





\CKAGE, CALL 1-800-HISTORY OR BOOK ONLINE 
SOLONIALWILLIAMSBURG.COM 
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MASTERS OF LIGHT 


(Ce ew 


éhre {ectuning 


THOMAS KINKADE 
HOWARD BEHRENS 
SIMON | 


powee 
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Two Workds Toda 
550 Wave Street @ Mo oy CA 93940 @ 831-657-2907 


roup, Inc., is a publicly traded company listed 01 DA). ©2001 Robert Lyn Nelson, Media Arts Group a Hill, CA. 
ie Email us at jnt@mediaarts.com 
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SWIRLING CLOUDS 


THE GANGCHEN COLLECTION 


TNT ICUs 
SUTIN 
Scottsdale, AZ 


UMM ATIC CU LSIARCOA TS 
NCL 


AUR NAAN 
mua 


Hemphill’s Rugs & Corpets 
GSS Care| 


NCIS 
Caen ote 


nae COTO en ts 
Solem, MA 


Mundy & Yozdi Oriental Rugs 
A) 


Nas 
Se ites: 


Nato 
Portland, OR 


Tea CU 
SIMU Cd 
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Sen CaM 
Mui ene.y 


HEATON Ce 
ue 


Hea UBS (es 
TMU 
Denver, CO 
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Artists’ furniture, in- 
cluding a daybed by 
Rachel Whiteread, was 


prominent at the fair. 


The hero of the furniture fair is un- 
doubtedly Giulio Cappellini, who has 
emerged as the driving force behind 
much of the creative ferment that makes 
this one week in Milan so provocative. 
He consistently launches new talent by 
commissioning work from designers on 
a scale no other company equals. He pi- 
oneered the Superstudio Pit complex, 
on the Via Tortona, which has now be- 
come a hive of activity. His courage and 
his commitment serve as an example to 
anyone intent on moving the design in- 
dustry forward. 

But why Milan? Why not Paris or 
London or New York or, for that mat- 
ter, High Point, North Carolina, all of 
which have their own furniture fairs? 
Because, as it turns out, Milan has a vi- 
brant contemporary design culture, and 
during the salone the showrooms and 
shops that serve as its year-round out- 
posts become stations on a well-traveled 
circuit, from Cassina and De Padova to 
Kartell, Driade and Cappellini. Local 
galleries like Nilufar, which specializes 
in antique carpets and twentieth-centu- 
ry furniture, and Altai, with its superior 
collection of nomadic rugs and textiles, 
provide a lively counterpoint to this re- 
lentiess quest for innovation. In the end, 
however, it is not the showrooms or the 
galleries, or even the talent, that makes 
the difference. It is the audience, ac- 
quainted with design’s past and interest- 
ed in its future. Among the Milanese, 
the Salone del Mobile commands a fol- 
lowing as broad and avid as opening 
night at La Scala. 0 
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ndon Financial Times called us: 
ompany—one of the world’s 
s of antique carpets” 





j he right door can make any place more inviting. 













l bendtilul FP woods available: 
; ia International Wood Products 
am home. 1-800-877-9482 ext. |WP2 www. i 
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Now. think what our custorts 
SOE Caer ke aN Arty Mt 
Ororntriirc Mahogany, Che; ’ 
can deliver this door. ALPUWE Sai hY ny 
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On nearly a thousand locations, 
the right door is a lot closer than you think. 





e isit your nearest IWP World Class Partner to see 


what our custom doors can do for your home. 


Doors, Ete. 
San Diego, CA 


619-275-6151 


Fortner’s Custom Doors 
Anaheim, CA 
714-630-0770 


One Stop Windows & Doors 
‘Torrance, CA 
310-373-3483 


‘Terry Sash & Door 
‘Tarazana, CA 
818-776-3290 


Belmont Plywood & Door 
Belmont, CA 


650-592-5987 


C2 
PARTNER 


HAN DC 


RAFTED EXCELLENCE 


. } 
Internationa: 


Premier Door Service 
San Jose,CA 
408-281-3219 


Hy- Bar, Ine. 
Las Vegas, NV 
702-361-9049 


N larvin Window & Door 


Brentwood, MO 
314-647-5000 





www. iwpdoor.com 


Paxton The Wood Source 
Cincinnati, OH 
913-618-3170 


Skillman Windows, Inc. 
Reston, VA 
703-904-0113 


Door Décor 
Bernardsville, NJ 
908-204-9550 


North Jersey Door Center 
Ramsey, NJ 
201-327-1414 


Windows & Doors, Inc. 
Wayne, NJ 
973-305-3700 


Out for a free brochure and the phone number 


of your nearest [WP dealer. 


1-S00-877-9482 ext. IWP2A 


Part of the JELD-WEN* family 


Products has displaying dealers in Canada, Mexico, Japan and Europe. 


Lies ° y ot . 
Visit www .iw pdoor.com for more information. 


© 2001JELD-WEN, ine. All right rese ELI 





IW P and the IWP logo are registered trademarks of JELD-WEN, inc., Klamath Falls, OR 
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FASHION TARGETS BREAST CANCER 
THURSDAY THROUGH SUNDAY 
SCO SE = Ss @rei 





























JOIN THIS EXTRAORDINARY 
NATIONWIDE ASHER HE EVENT 
AT SAKS FIFTH AVEN 

DURING WHICH A PERCENTAGE OF 
SALES WILL BE DONATED tes 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL 
BREAST CANCER CHARITIas. 














FASHION TARGETS BREAST CANCER IS A CHARITABLE INITIATIVE OF THE COUNCIL OF FASHION DESIGNERS OF AMERICA. 
CALL 1*888-77 1-2323 FOR THE STORE TO SHOP NEAR YOU. ALSO VISIT FASHIONTARGETSBREASTCANCER.COM 
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THESE SEVERAL SHOWROOMS DISPLAY AND 
RETAIL WM OHs CABINETRY 


VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space 604.681.5994 
LA JOLLA CA 
Dewhurst & Assoc 858.456.5345 
LOS ALTOS CA 
Kitchens of Los Altos 650.948.7420 
LOS ANGELES CA 
Euroconcepts 310.657.5391 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 
Kitchen Matrix 415.934.1454 
SANTA BARBARA CA 
Design Studio 805.563.2003 
DENVER co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms 303.321.3232 
VAIL (Edwards) co 
Wm Ohs Showrooms 970.926.1355 
GREENWICH CT 
Putnam Kitchens 203.661.2270 
HOBE SOUND FL 
The Kitchen Strand 561.546.1306 
ATLANTA GA 
Design Galleria 404.261.0111 
CHICAGO (Glen Ellyn) IL 
Drury Design Ltd 630.469.4980 
CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
nuHaus 847.831.1330 
INDIANAPOLIS IN 
Conceptual Kitchens 317.846.2090 
BOSTON MA 
Dalia Kitchen Design 617.482.2566 
BETHESDA MD 
Nancy Thornett Assoc 301.564.4434 
BATTLE CREEK MI 
White's Design Studio 616.979.3019 
PETOSKEY MI 
Kitchen & Co 231.348.6906 
DETROIT METRO MI 
Living Spaces 248.682.3600 
DETROIT METRO MI 
Bella Cucina 248.738.1800 
TRAVERSE CITY MI 
Kitchen & Co. 231.933.4044 
MINNEAPOLIS MN 
North Star Kitchens, LLC 612.375.9533 
ST LOUIS MO 
Glen Alspaugh Co 314.993.6644 
MADISON NJ 
Kitchen Design Co 973.377.6444 
LAKE TAHOE-RENO NV 
Cabinets Etc. by Design 775.782.7821 
LAS VEGAS NV 
MaCuisine 702.368.2280 
LONG ISLAND (Huntington) NY 
EuroConcepts Ltd 631.493.0983 
NEW YORK CITY NY 
EuroConcepts Ltd. 212.688.9300 
TULSA OK 
Showcase Kitchens & Bath 918.299.4732 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Assoc 215.568.5501 
JACKSON HOLE wy 


Jackson Hole Cabinets 


For inquiries outside these showroom areas call the 
Wm Ohs factory: 303.371.6550. Also see us on 
the web at www.wmohs.com 
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This Gallery Contains 
A Variety Of Oriental 





And Decorative Rugs 
Bs Textile Arts 

Which Are Available 
From The Advertisers 


On These Pages 








The Traditional Persian Veramin design in today’s colors of 
concord and fawn from the award-winning Viceroy” Collection 
of hand-knotted carpets. Blending traditional quality and 
design with fashion statement colors. Available in sizes 
12x18 to 4.6x7. 











NOONOO RUG COMPANY 
100 Park Plaza Drive Secaucus, NJ 07094-3690 
Tel: 201.330.0101 Fax: 201.330.8805 
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Part of SAMAD’s opulent Golden Age Collection, the “Heritage” 
design with a black field and ivory border makes a dramatic 
statement and loves to be the center of attention. Hand-knotted 
using a custom blend of Argentine and New Zealand wool, the 
Golden Age Collection has an ultra-soft feel and shimmering 
glow unlike any other rug collection. All SAMAD rugs are made 
by hand with the highest quality materials and dyes under true 
cottage industry conditions. 




































































Moldova—Needlepoint Design: Mint, emerald, butter yellow, SAMAD 
dusty blue and deep brick combine on an tory ground. A rug To see the entire SAMAD range, please call 888.SAMAD. YES | 


made a hundred-years ago. Moldova ts an excellent coordinatin 
design with “Branches,” also featured in this month’s issue 0 


Architectural Digest. 
ADVERTISE YOUR ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN (¢ 


ASMARA fAPESTRIES, TUFTED RUGS AND TEXTILE 
For more information, please call Asmara at IN THIS SPECIAL SECTION. 
110, 


800.451.7240, ext. 460 PLEASE CALL TERRY A. CROWE AT 212.28 
ASL. , ext. . 
OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. al | 


entirely hand-stitched the way English Needlepoint rugs were | 
to be referred to a store or showroom near you. 
| 
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For the showroom nearest 





RENAISSANCE 
AUBUSSON 
CARPETS” 


For the new “70 THE TRADE” catalog 
Pr Rl eR oe era 


VG eer 
MOATTAR LTD. (ADAC) 
CT Ry Ay 


BOSTON, MA 
STEVEN KING ORIENTALS 
617.426.3302 


CHICAGO, IL 
MINASIAN RUG CO. 
Or ee 
JORIAN RUG CO. (TRADE ONLY) 
312.670.0120 


is Daa Lass 
Semis Ma nC ABO) eres 3 
. PCW LVR) Pe 
Wa aaa Ae 
THE RUG SOURCE IN DENVER \' 
cK RALA BIEL : 
HOUSTON, TX 
MATT CAMRON RUGS &.TAPESTRIES 
713.528.2666 


HUNTINGTON STATION, NY 
MIRZA RUG GALLERY 
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631.385.4700 


LOS ANGELES, CA 
STARK CARPET CORP. (TRADE ONLY) 
310.657.8275 


NAPLES, FL 
WORLD OF RUGS 
Cae LL 
ATU ee Sle 
561.776.9988 


PATTERSON, NJ 
(ejata=i\ |=) NOUN Al ia leat 
973.279.3000 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
MARC PHILLIPS 
215.557.7990 


SCOTTSDALE, AZ 
JOHN BROOKS INC. 
CET My Amt y 43 


A 
JK BEDROSIAN & SONS 
908.273.7847 
WASHINGTON, DC 
HOLLIS & KNIGHT 
Pee) 
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Baktiari, from the Anthology Collection, won a 2000 ADEX : os raise : t 
Award for design excellence and the Dealer’s Choice Award s Sh 
from Floor Covering Weekly. It is Wilton woven of wool and . ae ; . 
carries the distinguished Wools of New Zealand Brand. Shaw saibeneaaeinee See 





Rugs is a division of Shaw, the largest soft floor covering 


; Handwoven tapestries rich in color and history are the hallmarks 
manufacturer in the world. ; 


of elegant interiors. Renaissance has recreated these hand-weavings Mf 
utilizing the authentic weaving techniques of France. This collection 


BAKTIARI FROM SHAW RUGS complements fine carpets and furnishings. For our free color 


= brochure, call 800.325.7847. 
Tel: 800.282.7429 www.shawrugs.com ay é 
One of over 150 styles purely handwoven in wool and silk. 


RENAISSANCE CARPET & TAPESTRIES i 
The New York Design Center 
Bs 


Shown here is Voyage of The Prince, 18th century design no. 2193. iF 
- 
; 


200 Lexington Ave. — Suite 1006 NY, NY 10016 
Tel: 212.696.0080 Fax: 212.696.4248 
WWw.renaissancecarpet.com 


CARPETS 
er 


distinction 


= 
ay Architectural Digest delivers millions 
oe. 
ei meeiceee nme , 
interior designers than any other magazine. 





ae x 2 : ms 
= 2S ©. Sas Re 


of Axminster woven wool uses organic 
sate. 








patterns of | wers over a multi-colored background 


to reflect the chan seasons. In Bowcutt Floral, roses 


f reds, ivories, taupes and blues A iw ri l y OT Oe bs O cto 9) er y 002 


jor a summer look. This and other exclusive carpets are 


dominate in this | 
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available only at International Design Guild showrooms. For further Teenie le tei please contact 

! 
I N TE R N AT) .VNT ur G N G U I L D Ba A. Crowe at 212.286.6110 
www.design-guild.cor. or your local sales representative. f 


To locate our nearest sho»: ,ca” 008822773: 
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UNITED STATES 419 Murray Hill Parkway, East Rutherford, NJ 07073, Tel: 201 372 0909 Fax: 201 8420077 www.samadbrothers.com _ e-mail:mail@samadbrothers.com 
GREAT BRITAIN O.C.C. Building D, 105 Eade Road, London N4 1TJ, England Tel: 020 8800 4406 Fax: 020 8802 4149 ATLANTA Permanent Showroom 6-G-12 







Call Toll Free For More Information 1-888-SAMAD-YES i 
a 
ALABAMA DALLAS, TX INDIANAPOLIS, IN SANTA FE, NM ‘ 
Issis & Sons, Inc. Truett Fine Carpets & Rugs 214 748 7550 Joseph's Imports 317 255 4230 Packards West 505 986 6089 } 
Pelham 205 663 2310 i 
Birmingham 205 981 2311 DENVER, CO MINNEAPOLIS, MN SCOTTSDALE, AZ i 
Floor Coverings by CPA 303 722 4700 Aubry-Angelo 612 288 0898 David E. Adler, Inc. 480 941 2995 
ATLANTA AREA 
Rehman Oriental Rugs 404 321 5032 FLORIDA NORTH CAROLINA SEATTLE AREA 
Georgetown Interiors 770 518 6658 A World of Rugs Salern Design 336 768 2288 M.G. Whitney & Co. 
; Juno Beach 561 776 9988 Seattle 206 762 0323 
7 BOSTON AREA Naples 941 992 3488 PHILADELPHIA AREA Issaquah 425 369 8100 
Dover Rug Co. 800 368 3778 Albed Rug Co. 610 688 2323 
HOUSTON & AUSTIN, TX WASHINGTON, DC METRO 
CHICAGO AREA David Alan Rug Co. SACRAMENTO, CA C.G. Coe & Son, Inc. 301 986 5800 
Minasian Oriental Rugs 847 864 1010 Houston 713 529 5666 Mansour’s Oriental Rug Gallery 916 486 1221 
Jorian Rug Co. (to the trade) 312 670 0120 Austin 512 499 0456 WESTPORT, CT 





Savoy Rug Gallery 203 226 5777 





= 3 FRANCISCO, CA 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 3 oe ay oats 
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BRANCHES 


AbCemn | 


. Sizes: rs o> <9, oan eee eeea eee cate 12'x18', 14'x20'. Custom sizes are availa 


ston, MA Steven King, Inc. ¢ Charleston, SC Zinn Rug Gallery ¢ Chicago, 
ape og Village ee ° tae * bina oye es ° eccue datas 





800 451 7240 Ext 455  www.asmarainc.com/ad.oct.ht} 
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— setae AGRA II/ Light Green/Gold 
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ART. HISTORY, BEAUTY 
All Rolled Into One 





7. ee ee an = ny m Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
: : ® - oe McARTHUR FURNITURE LTD 
; he Viceroy - a? ‘ (403) 246-6266 
| Collection of ¥ peas - , 
: . a Ba 4 3 9 Denver, CO 
zand knotted carpets is oe ¥ = an 2 THE RUG SOURCE IN DENVER 
voven with handspun i «2: (303) 871-8034 
ind handcarded woolen tah Re Los Angeles /Orange County 
yarn. A centuries’ old he cd | Pasadena/Woodland Hills, CA 
‘ . » . ee e 2 Bees GLABMAN’S FURNITURE & INTERIOR 
multi-effect” dyeing bc Rk oe a. DESIGN 
rechnique produces very ta, 42> ets if (714) 540-3822 
subtle, sophisticated and i meres Scottsdale, AZ 
appealing yarn color 4 we i DAVID E. ADLER ANTIQUES & ORIEN: 
. : TAL RUGS 
variations. These tradi- eee od i ace hats s (480) 941-2995 
onal Persian and deco- ee eee 
Beve desi 8 ele mee, ga ae San Francisco Metro Area 
ae Grsipns are ayal oe re as STEPHEN MILLER GALLERY 
able in sizes 4’6”x7’ e : Bx (650) 327-5040 
to 12’x18’ and runners. eT. gs ak 


Santa Fe, NM 
PACKARDS WEST 
(505) 986-6089 


Seattle Metro Area /Portland, OR 
PANDE CAMERON & CO. 
PORTLAND (503) 227-8371 
SEATTLE (206) 624-6263 


AHAN 100 Park Plaza Drive ¢ ° 
ee / Gold/Black Tel. (201) 330-0101 * 





Alabama 


Acton Flooring, Inc. 
Birmingham 
877-WOOL-RUG (877-966-5784) 


Arizona 


McFarland’s Custom Carpets 
Scottsdale 
480-423-9155 


Toliver’s Carpet One 
Tempe 
480-777-5556 


California 


Abbey Carpet of San Francisco 
San Francisco 
415-752-6620 


Beau Monde 
South San Francisco 
650-952-0119 


Carousel Custom Floors 
Pasadena 
626-795-8085 


Carpets & Floors, Inc. 
Monterey 
831-372-2300 


Floor Styles 
Cathedral City (Palm Springs) 
760-324-1661 


Lamorinda Floor Fashion 
Lafayette 
925-284-4440 


Tuttle’s Carpet One 
Laguna Niguel 
949-831-1332 


Van Briggle Floors 
Campbell 
408-371-2003 





Colorado 


Balentine Collection 
Aspen 970-925-4440 
Breckenridge 970-453-5444 


Connecticut 


Kalamian’s Rug Shop, Inc. 
New London 
860-442-0615 


Morelli’s Fine Floor Coverings 
Ridgefield & New Canaan 
203-431-9262 


Florida 


Crystal Tree Carpet 
North Palm Beach 
561-622-6333 


Georgia 
Bell Carpet Galleries 


Atlanta 
404-255-2431 


Images Floor Coverings 
Atlanta 
404-876-6201 


Myers Carpet 
Atlanta 404-352-8141 
Dalton 706-277-4053 


Illinois 


Carlson's Floors, Inc. 
Geneva 
630-232-4964 


Central Rug & Massachusetts 
Carpet Co., Inc. 
Evanston 


847-475-1190 


D. Edmunds Interiors 
& Floor Fashions 


Faber’s Rug Co., Inc. 
Wellesley 
800-698-3223 


Harry's Carpet One 
Quincy 


Burr Ridge 617-328-4002 
630-920-8900 Landry & Arcari 
DeSitter Carpet Salem 

and Rug, Inc. 800-649-5909 

LaGrange 


708-352-3535 
Carol Stream 
630-653-5200 


Lewis Carpet One 


Michigan 
McLaughlin’s Home 
Furnishing Designs 


Northbrook Southgate 
847-835 -2400 734-285-5454 
Rexx Rug McLeod Carpet One 


Chicago Bloomfield Hills 
773-281-8800 248-333-7086 





WOOLS 
OF 
NEW ZEALAND ® 





THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE IN WOOL CARPETS 


Village Carpets 
Chicago 773-935-8500 
Winnetka 847-446-3800 


Riemer Floors, Inc. 
Bloomfield Hills 
248-335-3500 


Indiana Missouri 


Design Gallery* 
Kansas City 
816-753-3160 


Lagemann Carpet, Inc. dba 
The Carpet Craftsman 
Fort Wayne 
219-490-3655 

New Hampshire 


Kansas Concord Carpet Center 
Carpet Corner Oriental Rugs & Carpeting 
Concord 


Kansas City Area 
800-365-2102 


Madden-McFarland Interiors 
Leawood 
913-681-2821 


603-225-6600 


New Jersey 


Kaprelian Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets 
Ridgewood 

877-644-5306 


Rug & Kilim Carpet 
Short Hills 973-467-1820 
Morristown 973-425-2800 


Louisiana 


LaCour’s Carpet World 
Baton Rouge 
225-927-4130 


Maine New York 
Downeast Rug Co. A-1 Interior Carpets 
Portland New York City 
207-775-7818 212-734-8929 


*To -the-trade showrooms. © 2001 Wools of New Zealand, Ltd 





Carpet Trends 
Rye 
800-878-5188 
Country Carpet & Rug 
Syosset 
516-822-5855 


Data Carpet and Rug 
New Hyde Park 
516-352-8700 


Designers North Carpet, Inc. 
Albertson 
516-484-6161 


Einstein Moomjy 
New York City & New Jersey 
800-864-3633 


Sam's Floor Covering 
White Plains 
914-948-7267 


Ohio 
WCCV Flooring Design Center 
Stow 
330-688-0114 


North Canton 
330-494-4726 


Oregon 


Atiyeh Brothers Rugs & Carpets 
Portland 
503-639-8642 


Pennsylvania 


Barb-Lin Carpet One 
Doylestown 
215-348-8116 


Tennessee 


Myers Carpet 
Nashville 
615-777-3344 


Texas 


CDC Carpets & Interiors 
Austin 
512-327-8326 


Emmet Perry & Co* 
Houston 713-961-4665 
Austin 512-323-5503 


Schroeder Carpet & Drapery 
Austin 
512-462-1551 


Truett Fine Carpets and Rugs 
Dallas 
214-748-7550 
Venetian Blind & Floor 
Carpet One 


Houston 
713-528-2404 


Virginia 
Carpet One of Alexandria 
Alexandria 
703-370-0000 
Washington 


M.G. Whitney & Co. 
Issaquah 
425-369-8100 


Washington, D.C. 


Classic Floor Designs, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 
202-872-9860 
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YOUR FAVORITE 
WOOL SWEATER 


SQUARED Ee 


Tore 8 


















On your body or on your floor, nothing looks, Teast rea ter ae 


se 


feels or endures like wool. For fashionable and 




















long-lasting wool carpet, look for the Wools 





of New Zealand Brand. The Standard of 





Excellence in Wool Carpets and Rugs. See the 


retailers and trade showrooms listed on 





opposite page or visit us at www.woolsnz.com 
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EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
VAIL VALLEY, ENGLAND, NORTH PALM BEACH, DALLAS, MONTECITO... 


e Alice Astor and Prince 
Serge Obolensky’s 
House on the Hudson 


n 1926 architect Mott B. 

Schmidt designed a fieldstone 
Georgian mansion for the 
daughter of John Jacob Astor 
IV, Alice, and her first husband, 
Prince Serge Obolensky. The 
residence’s 100-acre site, on the 
Hudson River in Rhinebeck, 
New York, encompasses mead- 
ows and woodland. A double- 
height entrance hall, a music 
room, a living room and a din- 
ing room are on the first floor. 
A staircase leads to five bed- 
rooms on the second floor, 
some of which overlook the 
Catskills and the Hudson. Four 
self-contained apartments are 
included. $12 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0422. 


eVilla Trianon 


Ve Trianon was built on 
the extreme tip of Saint- 
Jean-Cap-Ferrat, France, in 1902. 
Since then it has been the resi- 
dence of both Princess Helen 
Karadjordjevic of Serbia and 
the king of Laos. Christina 
Onassis enjoyed several sum- 
mers at the villa. Inspired by the 
Petit Trianon of Versailles, Villa 
‘Trianon was renovated by the 
current owners. The ten-bed- 
room residence has a south-fac- 
ing loggia with frescoes, and the 
2.5-acre grounds have a tennis 
court and an L-shaped pool next 
to a Japanese garden. 130 million 
French francs ($17.37 million). 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0423. 
continued on page 154 
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Drew's first priority is his business. The second is his portfolio. 
His money makes the combination work to his advantage. ‘I! 


4 


MERRILL LYNCH FINANCIAL ADVISOR RICHARD REIBMAN 





Can being the CEO of a small company and an 
investor at the same time actually work to 
your advantage? It can if you're Drew Vogelman. At 
Merrill Lynch, Drew's personal Financial Advisor 
helped him set up a Working Capital Management 
Account™ (WCMA) which integrates business cash 
management, investments and financing. He also 
helps Drew with pensions and employee 401(k) 
programs, as well as managing his personal 
portfolio and providing estate and trust planning 
services. This is the way Merrill Lynch simplifies 


life for Drew. How can we simplify yours? 


MERRILL LYNCH 
WEALTH MANAGEMENT 


Contact a Merrill Lynch Financial Advisor. 1-800-MERRILL orvist ASKMERRILL.ML.COM 
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MANAGEMENT ACCOUNT 


TO MAXIMIZE CASH FLOW 
~COMMERCIAL LINES OF CREDIT 


~-EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 





-ONLINE BUSINESS BAR 
BUSINESS TERM LOANS 


VISA® BUSINESS CARDS 


PERSONAL 
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SHIPES/COURTESY ABIO ADLETA & POSTON REALTORS 


PHOTOGRAPHY. JO) 


PHOTOGRAPHY: KIM SARGENT 


ESTATES FOR SALE 





EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 





Philip Johnson in 
the Lone Star State 


| ocated in Dallas, Kentmere 
was designed by architect 
Philip Johnson in 1965 with 


floor-to-ceiling windows and a 
modular facade. An atrium, with 


two bronze staircases and a re- 
tractable ceiling, distinguishes 
the house (above right). Lighted 
built-ins provide a display space 
for art in the living room. A gar- 
den dining room looks through 
a wall of glass to a courtyard 
fountain, while the formal din- 


NORTH PALM BEACH 


a ey Th a 





»Scott Snyder 


verlooking the A 
North Palm Beach 
ida, is a two-story Tuscan- 
house with interiors design 
by Scott Snyder. The entrar 
hall, with a large curved stai: 
>, is flanked by the library 


and the living room (above 
right). The living room has a 
carved fireplace, a beam ceiling 
and views to the property’s 380 
feet of private beach. A narrow 

allery opens to a | ind a 

rrace through French doo 
ind leads to a spacious fa 


room and the formal dini 


ing room is an exact replica of a 
room in Johnson’s own guest- 
house. The second floor has five 
bedrooms and a master suite 
featuring a sitting room, dress- 
ing rooms and walk-in closets. 
A cloister connects the main 
house to the hunt room, which 


room, which is crowned by a 
coffered ceiling and has a log- 
gia. The upstairs master suite, 
one of six bedrooms, has an of- 
fice with a terrace, an exercise 
room, a dressing room, two 
baths and a walk-in closet. The 
basement contains a theater and 
a four-car garage. Built in 1998, 





can be used as guest quarters. 
White Rock Creek winds 
through the landscaped 6.5-acre 
property, and pecan trees bor- 
der the grounds, which have 
marble terraces. $6.5 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0424. 





the 21,641-square-foot resi- 
dence is surrounded by shade 
trees, lawns and a swimming 
pool. Two two-bedroom cot- 
tages provide additional accom- 
modations on the 7.5-acre site. 
$29 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0425. 
continued on page 156 
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IT PRESENTS A STRONG ARGUMENT FOR BUYING POSTCARDS. 


Introductn ot he 26 A Attention shutterbugs: A bristling 3.2-liter V-6 and landscap: 
photography just don’t mix. So, as you e1 its 5-speed Sea | SportShift™ automatic transmission, kindly suggest to your snap-he 


passengers that they just relax and enjoy some tunes on tne tereo. And leave the | ; to tripod-wielding professionals. AAC! 








SOUTH CAROLINA 


e Somerset Maugham’s 
Riverside Refuge 


ee 1939 publisher Nel- 
son Doubleday built a 
house and a writer’s cottage for 
author Somerset Maugham, 
who was forced to leave his villa 
in France during the German 
occupation. Maugham wrote 
The Razor’s Edge while living at 
Parker’s Ferry Plantation, on the 
Combahee River in South Car- 





olina. Bordered on three sides 
by a wildlife preserve, Parker’s 
Ferry Plantation is situated 20 
minutes outside Beaufort on ap- 
proximately 200 acres of open 
pastures, rice fields and land- 
scaped and irrigated grounds. 


The main house consists of four 


bedrooms, formal living and 
dining rooms, a sunroom, a 
study, an updated kitchen and 
a large media room. Two en- 
closed porches overlook an oak 


PHOTOGRAPHY: DAVID SOLIDAY/COURTESY LOWCOUNTRY REAL ESTATE 





grove, and a large patio off the 
entrance enjoys vistas of the riv- 
er. A breezeway connects a two- 
car garage to the main house. 
Facing a 14-acre flooded rice 
pond is a guesthouse with a fire- 








place and two decks. Additional 
outbuildings include Maugham’s 
original cottage and a covered 
boathouse. $3.7 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0426. 
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From September 30-November 3, _ 
purchases of select KitchenAid” major appliances 


cook ¢ 
FOR THE Oe 


CURE 


HiechenAid 
ARTE ns 


tj KMatcher/hich ,,, 


eee 


support the Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer Foundation. 








EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 


e Cecil Beaton 

etween 1930 and 1945 Cecil 

Beaton rented Ashcombe 
House, in southern England, for 
£50 a year in exchange for its up- 
keep. During that time he hosted 
parties for many of his contem- 
poraries, which he later wrote 
about in his book Ashcombe. Rex 
Whistler and Salvador Dali de- 
picted parts of the house in paint- 
ings, and Whistler designed the 
front doorway, embellished with 
a Bath stone pineapple. Along 
with the six-bedroom main 
house, there is a two-story, seven- 
bedroom studio and a refurbished 
farmhouse. The 1,134-acre estate 
is in the heart of the Cranborne 
Chase. £9 million ($12.8 million). 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0427. 

continued on page 160 


Cook for the Cure™ presented by KitchenAid. A commitment to raise a maximum of $1 million in recognition of 
National Breast Cancer Awareness Month. KitchenAid will donate $50 for the purchase of one major appliance. 
= Choose two, and we'll give $120. Buy three or more, and the contribution increases to $200. 
Together, we'll help make a world of difference for a world of people. To learn more 
about Cook for the Cure™, visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 


t= The Susan 


3. Komen 
4) Breast Cancer 
Foundation 
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There is an auction in Atlanta 


over the weekend of 
October 20 & 21. 


It will sell 10 million dollars 


worth of museum quality 
architectural antiques, 
decorative arts and 
collectibles. It will do so 
without minimum or 
reserve bids. 


fem MelnVaciereln) 
auction in the world. 


If you are building or 
decorating a grand home, 
you probably already 
know about it. 


Tater 
you need to find out. 




























You go to a museum to see pieces like these... 


LETe. Important, larger than life size statue depicting the 
allegorical representation of Summer. Carved from a solid block 
of Carrara marble by Henry-Edouard Lombard (1855-1929) in 
1905, it was exhibited at the SALON DEs Artistes in 1906 and 
moved to the JARDIN DES TUILERIES in 1907 where it was on display 


for decades before being moved to a private residence. 


welt sy ema Masel ae eat TLL EPA ole moa Me -te-ale] 
prize at the 1883 Exposition in Rome and was elevated to 


Professeur of L’ECOLE DES BEAUx Arts in 1900. 


One of dozens of important decorative arts to be sold. i 





90”h x 31"w 







Palatial 19th century French 
huntboard in Carpathian walnut 

Nisa 1>Xolnl 4X ga Role COLE 
series of relief panels depicting 
various hunt and game motifs 
adorns the piece. One of 

hundreds of pieces of grand 
scale furniture to be sold. 
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Beets eee rac) 
(404)252-3770' 


Ler Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 30328 
aronsantiques.com 








ESTATES FOR SALE — 


EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 












DANN COFFEY/COURTESY SUMMIT HABITATS 


RAR AAT OB 


VAIL VALLEY 


AN | oss rock and Engelmann room (below), with its moss- 


spruce timbers define the __ rock fireplace and large win- 


é exterior of a 10,000-square-foot dows that offer views of the 

house in the Colorado moun- Gore Range. Slifer Designs dec- 
tains. Alm Architects highlight- _ orated the six-bedroom resi- 

ed the interiors with antique dence, which has direct access 

i Spanish oak floors, hand-hewn to the ski slopes. $9.95 million, 
beams and trussed vaulted ceil- _ including furnishings. 
ings. A wrought-iron-and-mica For information, call our Hot 


chandelier illuminates the great — Line, 212/286-6803, «0428. 
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The finest handcrafted marble masai 
antique textured finish. Custom 





De aE TACs 


| ALOT. 


Call for the location of a representa 





continued on page 162 











What inspires you? 


iow important the feeling of your new kitchen is to you 





Perhaps it’s a walk in an English garden. Whatever your inspira 


Which is why when you visit a Wood-Mode desiq: rofes: , everything possible to help you achieve the look you want. 


For a free brochure and the showroom nearest you, cal! '0 500 or visit us at wood-mode.com. Wood: ode 
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ESTATES FOR SALE 


EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 


GEORGIA 


n the Ogeechee River, in 

Richmond Hill, Georgia, 
is a late-18th-century rice mill, 
which was burned and left in 
ruins by General Sherman dur- 
ing the Civil War. In 1925 Hen- 
ry Ford bought the land around 
it to erect a winter house on 
and rebuilt the mill to use as a 
power station and a laboratory. 
Today the 8,000-square-foot 
structure, suitable for conversion 





( into a house, is part of the Ford é 
} Plantation, a private residential : 
i sporting club, which hasa golf 
i course and a marina and offers 2 
il riding and fishing. $3 million. 4 
| For information, call our Hot e 
| | Line, 212/286-6803, x0429. g 





NEW MEXICO 
















GIRARD-EMILIA 
a Sei Wipe 
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ROBERT RECK 





EF New Mexico’s Jemez Moun- at the base of the pinnacles and 





4_tains, towering stone spires provides both shelter and open 
| reate a 13-acre natural rock platforms. “If we accomplish 
; i = 1phitheater. The owners what we set out to, people will 
| z Cfvrard- 7 losely with architect leave with a deep connection 
<$ 200 Lexington CAvenu hael McGuire to build an with nature—not the structure,” 
z Nanak, New rvation deck » ith minimal says McGuire. $1.15 million. 
212-679-4665 ypact on the « ument. The — For information, call our Hot 
Oey Le oo) | 1,000-square- icture rests Line, 212/286-6803, x0430. 


continued on page 170 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


HOME DESIGN SHOW 


november 1-3, 2001 e jacob javits center e new york city 


Exhibitors include: 


a show of great design Experience the best American Standard 
interior design ideas at the second annual Architectural Pon Sackow esto 
Artistic Tile 


Digest Home Design Show, open to consumers and the Avery Boardman 


design trade. Explore nearly 200 exhibits brimming with Baker Furniture 


Birger Juell 


the latest in fabrics, fine art, home furnishings and more. Beane 


Free one-on-one design consultations, seminars with lumi- Brueton 
: : ; : Costikyan C t 
naries from the design world, and cooking sessions by = EO a ee 
acor 
celebrity chefs round out the only show of its kind in the Drexel Heritage 
United States Fine Art Dealers 
; Association 


Fisher & Paykel 
Haddonstone USA 
Haifa 

Holly Hunt Collection 


thursday & friday, 10am to 8pm 
saturday, 10am to 7pm 


Tickets: $20 per person at the door. 


Special admission price for advance purchase a eae 

allista 
at www.archdigesthomeshow.com /TICKETIas Davis © Warehow 
For information, call (800) 677-6278. KitchenAid 


Kravet 

Kreiss Collection 
La Cornue 

Lewis Mittman 
Miele 

New Moon 
Odegard 


Plain & Fancy 
Custom Cabinetry 


Poggenpohl 
Poliform 


Rocky Mountain 
Hardware 


Scalamandré 

SieMatic 

Stark 

Tucker Robbins 

U-Line 

Viking Range 

Vista Window Films 
Wood-Mode Cabinetry 
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JRA ASHLEY HOME AT KRAVET, HOLLY HUNT COLLECTION, PLAIN & FANCY CUSTOM CABINETRY. MIDDLE ROW: AMERICAN STANDARD, DREXEL HERITAGE, 
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One Central Park - South Tower, 25 
Avenue, New York, NY 10022 Exclus 
This is not an offering. No offering can be! uy 

New York State Attorney General. File Ne CP-01 z 

We are pledged to the letter and spirit of olfcyfor the ach ; ed 7 
no baniers to obtaining housing because of oe color, religion, a Ue (eh f a , 
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THE UNIVERSAL 
STOCK TICKER 


SANA ONAN TRU 


eee 


This limited edition, working repro- 
duction of the 19th century Universal 
Stock Ticker, prints live quotes and 


Handcrafted mahogany pedestal and 
glass dome included. Limited 
production of 125 units worldwide. 


For a complete information package, 
call: 1-877-842-1870. Or send 15 
dollars to: Stock Ticker Company, 
300 E. Michigan Ave., Suite 301, 
Kalamazoo, MI 49007 
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personal messages from the Internet. 
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Look Years Younger Naturally 


Look years younger and save hundreds of dollars 
with Nutra-Lift™ SPF-15. This 


all-in-one miracle cream reduces the look of 


Y \ | 
\ 
Advanced q 
AnweWrinkle 
and Total 
« 7% 


One Step with 


lines and puffiness, replacing a cabinet full of 
overpriced facial treatments. It also exfoliates, 
moisturizes, nourishes, firms, and improves the 
health and clarity of skin. Includes over 79 natural 
extracts, vitamins, 14 powerful antioxidants plus 


Natural Viiarnin: 
Herbal Complex 
| for Younger, 
| Healthior Skin 


20% vitamin C complex. In clinical trials, 93% 





confirmed noticeable improvements within 2-3 






weeks! Visit www.nutra-lift.com. To order, call 
1-888-922-9523. Special offer $49.00 + $5.50 s/h, 
for 100ml. Free $15 herbal cleanser with first order. 






(yoo mL) 


Snore-Free Nights... 
The Very First Night— 
Guaranteed! 

D-Snore™ is a quick, safe approach to snoring 
and getting a great night’s sleep. This all-natural 
formula moistens the membranes of the soft palette 
to allow free, easy breathing that lasts. Clinical 
studies boast an 84% proven success rate. Works the 


first night! Join over 500,000 customers! Order toll 
free: 1-888-628-1090. 


Faux Fur Three ae 

Luxuriate under a large 59” x 72” throw with 

soft velour lining and available in twelve 

furs: Tiger Oe Sable, Blonde Fox, L 
— and 











DONNA SALYERS 


FABULOUS-FURS 


The Luxurious Alternative to Animal Fur 








601 Madison Avenue 
ee KY 41011 


Luxurious Fabrics With The Look Of Fur 


Call 800 848-4650 to order or for a FREE catalog 
Mention Code AD1001 
Use Visa, MasterCard or Discover Money-back guarantee 
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five-star hotels, Park Towers is the only choice for th 
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JOURNEY BEYOND THE FAMILIAR . 


where vibrant cultures are unveiled, and the intoxicating magic of the most longed-for destinations unfolds before you from y« 
veranda suite. Consider yourself at home among exclusive luxuries reminiscent of an elegant seaside resort, why 
a generous staff cradles you in warmth and welcome. And, all-inclusive fares ensure virtually every detai 


| 


cared for in advance — roundtrip airfare, pre-cruise deluxe hotel accommodations, porterage a 





port taxes ... even such extras as Moét & Chandon champagne, an extensi 


selection of fine wines and spirits, and all gratuiti | 


It’s an extraordinary travel experience voted World’s Best by prestigious publication 


travel associations and most notably, our gues 


To experience the world of Silversea, please consult your travel professione 


For more information on our innovative global itineraries, visit | 


online at www.silversea.com or call toll free, 877-746-490: 






&SILVERSEA 


WORLD'S BEST 
Condé Nast Traveler 


1996 + 1997 = 1998 + 1999 +» 2000 | 
Travel + Leisure 1997 + 1998 + 2000 | 
| 


vd, ¢ The @anbhean G Al Far East & Africa & 
South America 


tal f Panama Canal South Pacific The Indian Ocean 


Mediterranean Northern Europe 
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Wheeler Design Group brings a diverse team of designers and 
architects to every project to execute nationally award-winning 
interior architecture and design. Wheeler Design Group is com- 
mitted to reflecting the client’s personality and lifestyle. 









Wheeler Design Group 
531 Vermont Street ¢ San Francisco, CA 94107 
Tel 415-863-7766 @ Fax 415-863-6666 
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DESIGN & DECORATION 








Photo ©Mark Darley 


MIcHAEL Merritt, ASID, HAS CREATED EXTRAORDINARY LIVING 
ENVIRONMENTS FOR A NATIONAL CLIENTELE SINCE 1975. His STANDARDS 
OF UNCOMPROMISING EXCELLENCE IN MATERIALS AND DETAILED 






CRAFTSMANSHIP ARE EVIDENT THROUGHOUT HIS WORK. A WARM SENSE 
OF COMFORT IN A WELL-EDITED CONTEMPORARY SPACE IS HIS HALLMARK. 






IN ORDER TO ASSURE SEAMLESS CONTINUITY BETWEEN ARCHITECTURAL 
AND INTERIOR DESIGN, THE FIRM INCORPORATES A FULLY INTEGRATED 
ARCHITECTURE DEPARTMENT HEADED BY JUDITH WoLF CRUTCHER, AIA. 


415.440.2111 
WWW. MICHAELMERRILL.NET 









































For two decades, Maloos has been designing distinguished homes that 
reflect their owner’s taste—from the traditional to the avant-garde. She 
is a published artist and has extensive experience working with archi 
tects, directing construction, remodeling interiors, and acquiring ar 
antique collectibles. Her designs reflect her diverse background 
studied art and interior architecture at Ecole Superior Des Art 

in Paris and having attained a Masters Degree in Interior Desig 
Califomia Polytechnic State University. 


Design with Maloos — Maloos Anvarian, ASID 
550 Fifteenth St., Suite M-10 © San Francisco, C/ 
415-864-3857 © maloos@earthlink.net 


www.designfinder.com/anvarian 
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nteriors first opened their doors 20 years ago. Today, the 

cross 14,000 square feet of showroom and office 

The company employs 24 people, including 13 designers, sup- 

livery team. Our interior designers will create home 

to meet your objective for comfort, efficiency and beau- 

\ts can experience the advantages of our highly talented 

extensive inventory, competitive prices and excellent guar- 
ustomer satisfaction is our number one concern. 


J. Hettinger Interiors 
200 Hartz Avenue * Danville, CA 94526 
925-820-9336 © Fax 925-820-9414 
www.jhettinger.com 
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OUTSTANDING 
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(OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA} 





“AK SEPA "ASSOC ATES 


Our ultimate purpose is to evoke, enhance 


and realize our clients’ dreams 


Our talented staff is dedicated to providing comprehensive 
interior design and interior architectural services. 
¢ Thoughtful and unique attention to clients’ aspirations 
* Keen appreciation and respect for the client’s lifestyle, 
architecture, and environmental parameters 
¢ Uncompromising in design quality 


Through this dedication the ultimate occurs. 


415.558.9526 


Carmel 


San Francisco 
www.kellyassoc.com 











dio pi the full range of interior 
rigi icepts, space planning, 


remo tial and commercial 
projects isions, needs, and 
goals so ti nd aesthetically 


pleasing to ti li 
of harmonious i in .ational and 
complement all : nplet 


the principles 


ed projects 
are located throug Fay 
INTEGR. 
Haruko 
1316 Folsom Street, & 1103 


Tel: 415.552.6876 wv 









At J.G. Interiors we listen to what you, the client, 
want and create imaginative, personal design solu- 
tions. Jennifer Grunschlag, ASID, teaches at 
Academy of Art College and the Fashion Institute. Her work is 
published in national magazines and has been featured on televi- 
sion. She is President-Elect of her ASID Chapter. J.G. Interiors is 
located in the heart of San Francisco’s most exciting area: SOMA 
(south of Market) where old warehouses become live/work lofts 
and new luxury condo towers spring up. Jenny’s personal love of 
color and art, plus her many years of experience, translate into 
exciting, comfortable living environments. 


J.G. Interiors 
720 York Street, #206 © San Francisco, CA 94110 
415-282-5228 © www.jginteriors.com 
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INTERIORS BY DIANNE 


“You amaze us project 
after project and year 
after year.” 


Each of my interior design 
clients is approached individu- 
ally. | am a California designer 
who creates homes where the 
needs of my clients and the spir- 

: . it of my Italian heritage come 
together. I ieee Sai to what it is the client wants to achieve 
when their project is completed. In the past 23 years, | have offered 
expertise in varied styles and surrounded clients with the things 
they love. | take a project from the blueprint stage (working with 
contractors and architects) right through to completion. Finished 
projects include personal residences, commercial offices, restaurants 
and vacation homes in both the San Francisco and Lake Tahoe 
area. My work has been published in national magazines and books 
and awarded the Ist place National Professional Design Award for 
large residential bathrooms. Currently elected to the ASID 
California North Chapter as their Professional Director At Large. 


Interiors by Dianne ¢ Dianne Hynes 
37 FE. Alamo Square Drive * Alamo, CA 94507 
925-838-0465 © Fax 925-838-5809 


dianne@interiorsbydianne.com 








elephone (212) 838 ree nee (212) 3) 
Email NY @cavendishgrey.com 
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oldleaf, ivory with silk, detail 


lobile, AL 


\enlo Park, CA 


an Francisco” & Mill Valley, CA 


enver, CO 

lilmingtor 

hicago & Winn 
hicago, IL 

lest Barnstable, MA 
anta Fe, MN 

harlotte & Raleigh, NC 
ortland, OR 

ancaster, PA 

ouston, TX 


2attle, WA 


vailable through designers & architects 


designs by John Kurtz 





© John Kurtz 


Oasis @ Five Gold Monkeys 
Stephen Miller Galleries 
lexander’s Decorative Rugs 
The Rug Source in Denver* 
5. Kurtz, ine. 
@ Cornets 


by De 


Gabriel 

J.D. Madison 

The Nomad’: Loor 
Carol Piper Rugs 


Rug Source 





1.800.863.0442 








TIM STREET-PORTER/COURTESY SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 








; ESTATES FOR SALE 


EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 


MONTECITO 
e Michael S. Smith 


n 1997 designer Michael S. 

Smith created a Portuguese- 
influenced house as a fitting 
counterpart to the landscape of 
Montecito, California. The ar- 
chitectural firm of Ferguson 
Shamamian & Rattner, as well as 
Tichenor & Thorp, worked on 
the residence, which was built 
on the footprint of a century- 
old California Mission Revival 
structure, on 7.7 acres. The liv- 





ing room (below), accented with 
blue-and-white tiles, has a white 
stenciled oak floor and arched 
doors leading to a limestone 
terrace and gardens with a re- 
flecting pool. The master suite 
has a sitting room, a library and 
a bedroom. There are three ad- 
ditional bedroom suites and a 
staff apartment. $29 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0431. O 
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They'll be around long enough 
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for your furniture to go out of style. 


And come back in again. 
































In the time you live in your home, a lot of things will come and go. But Andersen” windows wont w 

























































































be among them. They're designed to endure for decades. They feature our exclusive Perma-Shield” exterior 





Ic dding, and are built, backed and serviced like no other. All to make your home worryproof, timeproof. 





a? 






$A. *Call 1-800-426-4261 for a copy of the Andersen 20/10 year limited warranty "Andersen," th AW logo, “Perrna-Shield, 
rved. 


@ Live the Home” are trademarks of Andersen Corporation. ©2001 Andersen Corporation. All nght 
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An Exclusive Look Inside the Professional Design World 



























PHOTOGRAPHY: BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
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ve been using Edel ew 
Leather since 1977,” Alex ) he 
Jordan, of Gregga Jordan Mer 
Smieszny, says of the Conn-cti- racks that | na- 
cut-based company. “And I’m ture Edelman na multi- 


delighted that they now have a tude of colors and textures. 


A French Finish for Selidort 


ean-Paul Viollet grew up 
surrounded by wood chips, 
chisels and “the beautiful 
smell of fresh-cut timbers,” he 
says. His New York workshop, 
Atelier Viollet, specializes in 
original and custom furniture, 
restoration work and paneling 
in just about any style. “The va- 
riety of woods we have in stock 
and our ability to bring differ- 
ent materials together are among 
the advantages my workshop of- 
fers.” Annabelle Selldorf (left, 
with Viollet and a serving cart 
from his own line) has commis- 
sioned a medieval-style library. 
Viollet’s family has been in 
the woodworking business since 
1836. He employs exotic and do- 
mestic woods, shagreen, horn, 
parchment, straw marquetry and 





Leather-upholstered furniture 
is dispersed throughout, sitting 
neatly on leather-tiled floors. 
“Edelman Leather is a re- 
markable source for its beautiful 
range of colors,” says Jordan 


i H 
H 
; 

f 





metal. A prototype leg for a low 
table (above), for instance, is 
made of mahogany. Atelier Viol- 
let, 505 Driggs Ave., Brooklyn, 
NY 11211; 718/782-1727. 


(above left, at the showroom). 
“And the leather flooring looks 
great years after installation.” 
Edelman Leather, Space 1873D, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL 
60654; 312/467-4433. 

continued on page 174 
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COMPLETE LINE OF HOME FURNISHINGS 4 
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In the Showrooms 


® Schumacher 
There are several lively new de- 
signs at Schumacher (212/415- 
3900). Domino is a surrealistic 
woven cotton design in red and 
white that shows dominoes with 
heart-shaped dots standing and 
lying against a grid background. 
Koi Pond (right), printed on 
linen, was inspired by images 
on Japanese screens. It depicts 
undulating koi against stylized 
waves and swirls of blue. 


Ellen Ford 


Designers whose work is influ- 
enced by various historical peri- 
ods are rep: t Ellen Ford 
in New York (2! +420). 


Barbara Beckman Grove 
has a pattern of ora 
background of beig 

leaves. This silk fabri 

niscent of William Mo: 

work. Beads, from Galbra 

Paul, is a beige silk print th 
suggests the Art Nouveau « 


COURTESY SCHUMACHER 





signs of Charles Rennie Mack- 
intosh. Wavy lines of gray are 
punctuated by small circles, in- 
side of which are blue, gold and 
red dots. Span is a classic mod- 
ern fabric from Christopher 
Farr in which trapezoidal shapes 
ire printed on beige linen. 


Galbraith & Paul’s 

Beads, right, and Chris- 
ypher Farr’s Span, far 

right, at Ellen Ford 


PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY ELLEN FORD 
A =a = 


Scalamandré 
“T’ve wanted to do a line of up- 
holstered pieces for nine years,” 


New York designer Greg Jordan 


says of the furniture he has cre- 
ated for Scalamandré (212/980- 
3888). “I wanted to get it to as 
many people as possible, but I 
was also looking for an alterna- 
tive to a conventional furniture 
company. Scalamandre, with its 
history as a family-owned busi- 
ness, seemed to be perfect.” 
There are 30 pieces in Jordan’s 
first collection, to which he will 
add over time. They range from 
slipper chairs and sofas to a so- 
ciable and a backless scroll bench. 
“We redefined the wing chair,” 
says Jordan (left, with his slipper 
chair covered in Tigre). “There 
are about three or four different 
styles. Some are low, and some 
can be used as desk chairs.” The 
entire collection is available at 
all 17 Scalamandré showrooms. 
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By Jeffrey Simpson 





® Gregory Evans 

Los Angeles-based textile de- 
signer Gregory Evans, who at 
one time worked for artist 
David Hockney, has a line of 
printed fabrics offered at show- 
rooms across the country, in- 
cluding De Sousa Hughes in 
San Francisco (415/626-6883). 
Evident in Evans’s work is his 
affinity for African art, ethnic 
shapes and unrestricted patterns. 
Autumn Fig Leaf I (above) is a 
linen-and-cotton blend with a 
pattern of blue fig leaves against 
a background of painterly dots. 
Day Dreamer is a ribbed cotton 
with a design of circles with 
dots in them. The collection con- 
sists of 55 designs, all of which 
are available in red, black, blue, 
gold, olive, gray, brown and 
bronze. Other fabrics include 
Belgian linen and hemp. 0 
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IF LIFE GIVES YOU ONE OF THESE, 
GIVE IT BACK. 


Real lemons grow on trees. Why not pick 

up a few for a pitcher of Sparkling Raspberry 
Lemonade? Get the recipe at epicurious.com, 
along with thousands of other mouthwatering 


ideas from Gourmet and Bon Appétit. 





© 2001 CondéNet Inc. All rights reserved 
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We are proud to have over 45,000 satisfied customers worldwide nn 
| | | 
Sample of our palace size collection | | 
II) | 
#5730 Persian Nain 20'06" X 36’ 00" Ni 
#13904 Persian Qum 19'03" X 33’ 03" 
#10358 India Ziegler 15'07" X 34' 03" 
#10383 India Sultanabad 15'04" X 27' 00" | 
#5747 ~— Persian Tabriz 16'04" X 26' 06" cf 
#13513 Antique Serapi 15°02" x 26' 01" " | 
#13340 Pakistan Sultanabad 19'08" X 25' 08" C9 ||| 
rs tac. 
pa EN ee #8741 Persian Ravar 14'00" x 25' 03" BdiMal ste t  SES 
#12899 , 10'0" X 15'0" 2 oy persian cits #14098 , 10'0" x 15'0" | 
Persian Yazd a 105028 Musee neem pcomraee 00 Masterpiece Sarouk Farahan Wii | 
#1890 Persian Kerman 14'00" x 24' 00" Ht 
#13512 Persian Serapi 15'08" X 24' 10" | 
| 
#10203 Antique Ravar 13'08" x 24' 08" | 
#13341 Pakistan Sultanabad 17'04" x 24' 04" It 
#5748 Persian Nain 23'06" X 24' 00" WII! 
#13286 Antique Ravar 17'08" X 23' 06" | 
| 
#13516 Antique Serapi 14'00" X 23' 00" | 
#13224 Antique Haj Jalili 14'03" X 22' 02" WH A 
#5746 Persian Isfahan 13°07" X 21" 10" | 
#13386 , 10'2" x die #13297 : Antique Haj Jalili 14'01" x a1' 05" #12926 , 10'10" x 19'2" i | { 
Persian Kerman — = Antique Persian Serapi HHI 
#13303 Antique Haj Jalili 14'02" X 21' 08" | | 
#13200 Persian Kashan 1305" x 21' 02" Wii 
#13515 Antique Serapi 13'04" x 21' 00" | | 
#13422 French Aubusson 13'06" X 21" 00" Wy 
#13421 French Aubusson 14'00" x 21' 00" || 
i - Call for our most recent catalogue 
® Direct importer of handmade rugs from all over the world ® Expert restoration & Cleaning 
® The ultimate source for the most successful designers ® Specializing in oversize, new and antique rugs | 
® Buy, sell and trade new or used handmade rugs @ The most comprehensive website | 
Over 5000 rugs in stock || 
323 University Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94301 info@medallionrug.com | 
TEL: 650-329-9020 / 1-800-300-7847 www. medallionrug.com 1 
nT [72 EES + HI | 
1 TO ° elk: - - = | 
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Every home offers an opportunity to express yourself...a blank canvas awaiting 
your inspiration. For nearly 100 years, Glabman has helped discernimg home- 
owners achieve the look, the feel...the home of their dreams. 

Welcome to the Glabman Total Experience 

Your experience begins with a complimentary consultation with one of 
our 43 professional interior designers. First, we listen. We question. Then we 
challenge and encourage you in your choices. 

You'll select from the finest wood and upholstered furniture, handmade 
area rugs and exquisite accessories. Together, you and your designer will ensure 
your selections achieve the look you desire. 

Once you approve, each piece is created especially for you and then placed, 
leveled and polished in your home by white-gloved professionals exactly as 
you imagined, 

Now your house has truly become your home. 

From traditional to contemporary, formal to casual, Glabman offers the 
most extensive collection of fine home furnishings in the western United States 
including Kindel, Karges, John Widdicomb, E.J. Victor, Morris James, 

Guy Chaddock, Hancock & Moore and Baker Furniture. 


¢ WMC 


Furniture and Interior Design 
www.glabman.com + 800.446.6599 | 


Los Angeles » Woodland Hills » Pasadena +» Costa Mesa 



























































Wings of Victory (detail), hand-signed serigraph 


ERTE 


elebrating a Century Cn SY QC 


Martin LAwreENCE GALLERIES hosts the largest collection 











of Erté prints, sculpture and original works nationwide. 


— Martin‘LAwRENCE*GALLERIES —= 





460 North Rodeo Drive Universal CityWalk ashion Ish 366 Geary Street Valley Foir Lahaina Market Place © OakBrook Center © 709 Royal Street Soho 
Beverly Hills, CA Universal City, CA Newoort Beach, C’ San Francisco, CA © Santa Clora, CA Lahaina, Maui Oak Brook, IL New Orleans, LA New York, NY 
(310) 777-0365 (818) 508-7867 (749) 759-0134 75)956-0345 (408) 985-8885 (800) 669-4295 (630) 954-3033 (504) 588-9020 (212) 995-8865 


MARTINLAWRENCE.COM 


| ©) Ch ERMILION FINE ARTS, INC. AND SEVENARTS 









































Charm 


Function 


Personality 


The s 


ignature style of a Johnny Grey kitchen. 


y.com 


www.johnnygre 


888 640 7879 
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Once youve slept on a Vi-Spring no other bed will do. Pure wool and natural hair are 
upholstered over thousands of responsive springs by Vi-Spring craftsmen. All for the 


most relaxing sleep to refresh you for the day ahead. If you want the world's finest 


bed, you have two choices. England. Scottsdale | aS | } | | Nl ( 


clusively at: *¢ fF avlice brochure call 


ee YMA UAne (1 WoO ONN BA 


com 


fA E-mail yes@bedbiz.com THE VI-SPRING CENTENARY 1901-2001 
J f 15507 N. Scottsdale 10, Scottsdale. AZ 85254 





@ Nationwide In-Home Delivery Available 


$n 






















Do: more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been 
dedicated to searching throughout the world for the most 
highly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized to 
create a unique collection of home furnishings. 

ompilations of new shipments arrive daily from over fifteen 
different countries, providing a diverse selection of lighting, 
furniture, accessories, artwork and unusual antiquities. 

| Arté de Mexico products can be found in two locations: 

| Arté International Furnishings in Irvine is freeway- -close 
Lito all of Southern Los Angeles, Orange and 
San Diego counties. 


Los Sa Loca TION 


AR ee WexcICO 


5356 Riverton Ave, North Hollywood, CA 91601 
elephone: 818.769. 5090 © Fax: 818.769.9425 








In the San Fernando Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex 
Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both of 
our locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must be 
seen to be believed. 

We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina- 
tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual 
extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 
uncompromising attention to detail. 


re hy COUNTS LOCATION 
ANTE INCE a ) 
"RUE NNISHINGS 


17092 Pullman St, ie, CA 92614 
Telephone: 949.660.1200 ® Fax:949.863.0489 


Open seven days a week for your convenience. 
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YOU ARE DRIVEN BY POS STE WU iiiNe 
YOU ARE INTRIGUED BY ORIGINAD VETUNKGENG 

YOU ARE OPPOSED 2O MEDI O@ Ram Ne 

YOU ARE PASSIONATE FOR SELF-EXPRESSIONE 

YOU ARE THE ARCHITECT OF YOUR SUlIG@@ESi 
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Se 


YOU ARE FREE FROM WHAT IS ORDINARY. 
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gs CUSTOM HOMESITES. Excl! Y¥. OFFERED FROM $3.5 MILLION TO $12.5 MILLION. 
The Irvine Ranch 
The Irvine Ranch Prices effective date of publication, subject to change witho The Newport Coast, the Pelican and The Irvine Ranch logos are trademarks of The Irvine Company. All owners YOU CAN 
nning Goes A Long Way will be subject to payment of assessme A I ind CFI ir sales representative for more details THE DRAM 
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For a great 
selection ... 












or that 
one special 
carpet 


A very rare antique 
Lavar Kerman, 16.5’ x 24’, 
over 100 years old, 

in excellent condition, 
with stylized Persian 
poems woven within 

its borders. 


Persian 
Rug Co. 


Since 1974, 

offering one of 

the San Francisco 
Bay Area’ largest 
selections of new, old 
and antique genuine 
Persian carpets. 


# Highest quality, hand-knotted Persian rugs #* Huge variety of sizes 
and styles, from runners to palace-sized carpets # 12,500-square-foot 
showroom # Fine rugs also from India, China, Pakistan, 
and other reknown weaving regions. 


1375 North Main Street Walnut Creek, California 
Phone: (925) 93'7-3338 or 1-800-421-4260 


Adib’s antique rug gallery, where you can explore Fax inquiries: (925) 937-8253 
the 1,000-year history of the Persian carpet. 








































































































Walnut Tables 


SOE SAA NAR RG 


Mimi London, Ine. 


ene 


yea VE: : 8687 Melrose Avenue, Suite G-168 
Specializing in Lodge and Ranch e e Los Angeles, California 90069 
(310) 855-2567 


BR 





: —— XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
| © i284: | EASON BUA 


rN PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


Ne set) c/s) memati 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of 
UCM CLR Cie LoD RR 
potential by carrying itin your store. 
dm UER IIR Soca RTS 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


UM UM TNMs 


‘No inventory investment - you pay nothing with your order 
* Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 
ae CMM eRe eA oa Rat 

No shipping charge - orders shipped prepaid via UPS 
Handwoven Merino Wool and Guaranteed SU delivery or month 


Cotton Bedspreads and Throws We ship to one or several addresses 


Original Designs As Well As Faithfull, | . ] Ff 1 4 
eB) Costu Maes Okgn Ru a, cel Rate CMe M IS UC p UROL CoLa Mel acces oy arera 


Tae 
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| 214 Old Santa Fe Trail, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
505.988.2227 Fax 505.989.8602 Email: santaf@aol.com www.santafeinteriors.c: 








1812 & Co. PRESENTS 
THE 


_ Las Vegas International | 
Antique Fair 


To be held at the 


| Venetian Hotel Il 
Las Vegas, Nevada | 


DECEMBER 7th, 8th, 9th, 2001 | 


SPECIAL PREVIEW SHOWING 
For the benefit of 


NEVADA BALLET THEATRE | 
December 6th HI 


| 
| 
| EXHIBITORS FROM THE WEST COAST, NORTH AMERICA, ENGLAND & EUROPE | 
| 


























OFFERING FINE EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT THROUGH 19TH C. ANTIQUES | | 
AND EARLY 20TH C. ANTIQUES & COLLECTOR'S ITEMS... i 
English & European Furniture & Decorative Arts; Fine Art; 1H 
Silver; Jewelry; Porcelain; Glass; Arts & Crafts; Pottery; WT 
Americana; Lamps; Textiles and more.... NWA 





























| 

1 
Benefit Preview 
Thursday, December 6th - 7PM to 10PM $60.00 — Advance Purchase $50.00 (Prior To Nov. 30th) HI | 
Ticket includes full event admission.For Advance Tickets call: 702.243.2623 Ext. 234; or write to: qi | 
Nevada Ballet Theatre, 1651 Inner Circle Drive, Las Vegas, NV 89134 











Public Show Hours: 


| 

| 

Official Fair Hotel: | 

Friday & Saturday: 


Venetian Hotel 


Noon to 8 PM ea" Contact Group WIR 
; Reservations iil | 


Sunday: Noon to 6 PM 
877.283.6423 | 


THE Yaw of os 
General Admission 
Single Day $9.00 E N E J J AN Mention Fair 
for Group Rates 


Full Event $15.00 : 
Resort -Hotel- Casino 


» 





The Venetian Hotel is located on the Strip near Spring Mountain Road 


6621 Drexel Avenue : | os Angeles, CA 90048 | 
Tel: 323.852.1812 « Fax: 323.555.5138 + www.1812andco.com | 
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Homesites available from $300,000 to $1.5 million m-~ 
and up to seven acres. To schedule a personal tour or receive a Glenwild 


portfolio, please call 877-926-9453. www.glenwild.com 


Come revel in the challenge and beauty of the Tom Fazio designed course, 
surrounded by views of the majestic Rocky Mountains. 


Imagine yourself in quiet relaxation at the elegantly appointed Golf Club. 


Or lose yourself in the indulgences ofa private Spa that awaits to pamper you daily. 


Welcome to Glenwild — the West's preeminent private golf community. 


Choose your club wisely. 














1) An Extraordinary Fine Palatial 19th 
Century Louis XV Style Gilt-Bronze 
MountedTulipwood Marquetry Figural 
Regulator by JOSEPH EMMANUEL 


2) Important French 19th Century Louis XV Style Gilt- 
Bronze Mounted Mahogany & Fruitwood Marquetry 
Commode Attributed to Wassmus Frers. Circa: 1860. 
H:35" W:53" D:22 " 


ZWIENER. H:140” W:36” D:20” 





7) ANTONIO GARELLA (Italian, 
b.1864) An Extraordinary italian 
19th Century Carved Carrara 


Marile Sculpture of “APOLLO & 8) A Very Important French Ormolu-Mounted Kingwood 





DAPHNE” on a Verde-Green and Mahogany Serre-Bijoux By Francois Linke, The mounts 
Marble Pedestal. Sculpture designed by Léon Messagé, Circa 1904. This cabinet was 
Height:60 exhibited as part of Linke's award-winning stand at the 


Overall Height: 94" 


World's Fair, St. Louis, 1904. H:85” 


JAN’S & CO., FRI 


The largest selection of Fine French and Contine: 


chandeliers, paintings, porcelain, marhie 


Please visit our website with ove 


1922-38 WEST ADAMS BOULEVARD * LOS ANGELES, ¢ 








5) Monumental 19th Century Italian Carrara Marble Life-Size Sculpture Titled “Sweet 
Dreams" by Antonio Frilli, Designed by Prof. Albano. Exhibited at The Panama Pacific 
International Exhibition in San Francisco in 1915. L:76" W: 24" H:44" 





3) Impressive 19th Century 
Empire Style Giltwood Figural 
Mirror w/Winged Sphinxes. 
H:70 1/2” W:50 1/2” 


H:53" W: 42" 


Bronze 35 Light Gasolier 


Musical instruments. 
Circa: 1870. 
H:65" W:52" 








10) Napoleon III Empire 9 Piece Giltwood Carved 


9) Palatial 19th Century Gilt- 


Chandelier with Putti Playing 





4) Fine French Louis XV Style “Erard" Tulipwood Marquetry 
and Gilt-Bronze Mounted Art-Case Grand Piano, Stamped 
"FL" in various places, Attributed to Frangois Linke. 

Circa: 1910. L:85" W:58" 





895) Oil on 


canvas. Canvas H:39 " W:28 " In an ornate giltwood frame: 





11) Palatial French Louis XV 
Style Kingwood Vernis Martin 
and Gilt-Bronze Mounted 
Bombe Vitrine by 

L.Gueuniers Ebéniste, A Paris, 
Circa: 1880. 

H:98" W:47" D:17" 


Salon Suite Comprising of a Settee, 2 Armchairs OPEN MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 


and 6 Chairs with figures of winged sphinxes and 
winged lion mask, Circa: 1870 


9:30AM - 4:30PM 


SATURDAY: BY APPOINTMENT 
*““NEW SHIPMENT 


CH ANTIQUES, INC. 


ital 18th, 19th and early 20th Century “Belle Epoque” furniture, 


sculpture. pianos and objets d’art on the West Coast. 
e items at www.jansantiques.com 





L (323) 735-6392 © FAX (323) 735-6240 ¢ info@jansanti com 
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Accessories 






g or visit our showroom today, 


D 


| 

| 415.626.1110 

| 

1300 17th Street, San Francisco 
| 
| 
| 
| 


v.okells.com 


ww 
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HS} OROUGH, CA Italia, i: Gracious accommodations of this 
exquisi de6o0 bedro ) aths in the main home, a 
2-bedroc t est house luded beyond gates on 
a scenic Sa 1 bay-v ; Stunning architec- 
tural design of 10.0 E vith pool and entry 
colonnade. High elegan: 1 tal } Tireplaces, hand- 
Carved artistry, and spacio publi Y { 1 and remodeled 
#AD0081 149 Bernadette Lamotne, 475.296.: 


Ori esate OitSeres 


SOTH EBYSREALTY.COM 
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james r. moder. 


BEVERLY HILLS*NEW YORK*PARIS*°LONDON® TOKYO*® VANCOUVER 


-RYSTAL 
CHANDELIER INC. 








Jne facet to consider in addition 
o DESIGN, QUALITY and 
SERVICE is VALUE. This is an 
xcellent opportunity to SAVE 
up to 58% off retail on designer 
Name Brand james r. moder» 
Crystal Chandeliers trimmed 
with Imported Crystal, including 
Crystal manufactured by 
SWAROVSKI in Austria. 





A) ENTRANCE CHANDELIER. 28"W.x53"H. 
31 Lites. Order #93107-22 SALE PRICE $2,499.- 


B) LARGER VERSION*. 36"W.x72"H. 44 Lites 
Order #93116-22 SALE PRICE $3,999.- 


'C) MATCHING SMALL EMPIRE*. 20-1/2"W.x29"H. 
12 Lites. Order #93105-22 SALE PRICE $1,399.- 


D) MATCHING LARGER EMPIRE*. 24"W.x31"H 
21 Lites. Order #93106-22. SALE PRICE $1,599.- 


E£) MATCHING LARGE EMPIRE*. 28"W.x34"H 
30 Lites. Order #93118-22. | SALE PRICE $2,199.- 


F) TOTAL ELEGANCE. 30"W.x32"H. 28 Lites 
Order #93101-22 SALE PRICE $1,899.- 


G) MATCHING SMALLER VERSION*. 24"W.x25"H 
16 Lites. Order #93111-22 SALE PRICE $1,299.- 


H) CANDELABRA CHANDELIER. — 24" W.x23"H 
8 Lites. Order #93 108-22 SALE PRICE $649.- 


I)LARGER VERSION (2 Tier*). 28"W.x26"H 
12 Lites. Order #931 12-22 SALE PRICE $999.- 


J) MATCHING HALL BASKET. 12"W.x9"H. 3 Lites 
Order #93103-22 SALE PRICE $199.- 


K) LARGER VERSION*. 20-1/2"W.x11"H. 8 Lites 
Order #93109-22 SALE PRICE $799.- 


L) MATCHING WALL SCONCE*. 10-1/2"W.x15"H 
3 Lites. Order #93104-22 SALE PRICE $289.- 


SEE ORDERING INFORMATION OR 


CALL FOR A FREE CATALOG. 


ALL ITEMS ARE ROYAL GOLD FINISH. 
*SIMILAR, NOT SHOWN. PRICES IN CANADA ADD 25%. 
© COPYRIGHT 2000 WORLDWIDE RIGHTS RESERVED 


BY JAMES R. MODER® WHICHIS A LICENSED TRADEMARK 
BY JAMES R. MODER CRYSTAL CHANDELIER IN(¢ 


1000 Facets 
to Consider When 


ENTRANCE OR 
DINING ROOM 
CHANDELIERS 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


Joy and Regis Philbin 


| THE MILLIONAIRE AND LIVE HOST AND HIS WIFE IN NEW YORK 
| Interior Design by Katherine Stephens/Text by Nancy Collins/Photography by Durston Saylor 








THEO WESTENBERGER 


ABOVE: Regis Philbin and his wife, 
Joy, in the living room of their New 
York City apartment. “All my life 
I’d wanted that special apartment 
up in the clouds with a terrific view 
of the city,” he says. “This place ex- 
ceeded even my wildest dreams.” 


owe 








180 


ix years ago, when 
Regis Philbin sug- 
gested to his wife that 
they abandon their 
Park Avenue address for a 
move to Manhattan’s Upper 
West Side, Joy Philbin im- 
mediately saw the benefits— 


for her h id, that is. “The 
secret to b hapey in New 
York 1S beii f lk to 
work,” she says. 5 €X- 
actly what her t. had 





in mind. For years Philbin’s 
audience on Live with Regis 
and Kathie Lee had lived 
through the trials and trib- 
ulations of the host’s daily 
trek from Manhattan’s Up- 
per East Side to the West 
Side, where the ABC studios 
are located. “I was absolutely 
going nuts,” says Philbin, “tak- 
ing cabs from Eighty-sec- 
ond and Park to Ninety-sec- 
ond, where I dropped the kids 


Opposite: Paired Doric columns and 
archways define the entrance hall, 
where Inner Voices, 1987, by Helen 
Frankenthaler is displayed. The 
dining area is beyond. “It’s glam- 
orous but livable,” interior design- 
er Katherine Stephens says of the 
residence. Arte drapery damask. 


off at school, heading down 
Fifth Avenue, across Central 
Park, then up to Sixty-sev- 
enth, the most tortured, con- 
gested street in America. It 
was a nightmare. Then one 
day I saw a brand-new build- 
ing going up across the street 
from my office, and my mouth 
began to water. The problem 
was luring Joy from the ritzy 
East Side, where she thought 
she belonged.” 

Or at least where the cou- 
ple and their two daughters 
had lived for fifteen years. 
“T came from the complete 
opposite end of the spec- 
trum,” says Joy Philbin. “We 
were in a prewar building in 
the neighborhood where we 
raised our girls. We never 
had a modern apartment; it 
was never my taste.” 

To convince his wife, Phil- 
bin took her on a Joy ride, as 
it were. “I brought her up to 
see the view from the new 
building,” he chuckles. “We 
got into this rickety eleva- 
tor—one side of which was 
chicken wire—that the con- 
struction guys were using, 
and it scared the hell out of 
her. She screamed all the way 
to the fifty-first floor. I said, 
‘But, Joy, look at this view! 
I’ve always wanted a view 
like this.’ As a kid, living in 
the Bronx, I looked at those 
buildings and wondered what 











“One day | saw a brand-new 
building going up across the 
street from my office, and 
my mouth began to water.” 


Y 


qi! poe 


“We felt the apartment needed a 
contemporary feel,” Stephens ex- 
plains. “But we didn’t want to get 
walled in to a particular period. 

It was about creating a mood and 
juxtaposing attitudes.” ABOVE: 
“The living space is sophisticated, 
humorous and warm,” she says. 


the people saw from their 
windows. I planted the seeds 
until I had her sewn up. She 
moved to the West Side 
reluctantly, bit she’s grown 
to love it.” 


Sl was a East Side 


snob,” admits | Philbin. 
“He brought me over kicking 


and screaming, bu. now 

love it. It’s younger; there’s so 
much energy.” Indeed, their 
current lifestyle, she says, is 
“the way we pictured our- 
selves living in New York— 
in a wonderful high-rise— 


when we first moved from 
Los Angeles. It only took 
forever,” she laughs. “When 
Regis brought me up here, it 
was like being in the clouds. 
And I wanted to keep that 
feeling by having everything 
pale white and somewhat 
minimal. Regis hates clutter. 
He likes big open spaces.” 
‘Toward that end, the Phil- 
bins combined two adjacent 
apartments, leaving one liv- 
ing room intact while turn- 
ing the second into the 
master suite. (The second 
bedroom and bath area was 
converted into a kitchen and 
family room.) Surrounded 
by spectacular panoramic 
views of the city, the Phil- 
bins and their decorator, 
Katherine Stephens, who met 


the couple fifteen years ago 





when she taped a Live seg- 
ment on window treatments, 
wisely chose less over more. 
The master suite, perched 
above the Hudson River, is 
dominated by the fundamen- 
tals: an armoire, which hous- 
es the home-entertainment 
unit, and a four-poster bed. 
“I'd always wanted a four- 
poster,” recalls Joy Philbin, 
“but Regis, being a TV ani- 
mal, said that it would get 
in the way of his TV screen. 
I said, ‘I know we can man- 
age this,’ so I got a broom- 


RiGut: Joy and Regis Philbin often 
play the piano together in the living 
area. “This place is very much about 
family and about the two of them,” 
Stephens says. Red Light Glow, 2000, 
left, by Kenneth Noland and Solo and 
Sony, two 1998 works by Esteban 
Vincente, hang on the wall. 
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THEO WESTENBERGER 





stick, held it up at the end 
of the bed and said, ‘Look 
at the screen. You can see it, 
can’t you?’” 

When it came to a canopy, 
Joy Philbin wasn’t as suc- 
cessful. “Regis didn’t like the 
idea, so we compromised,” 
notes Stephens. “Instead of 
having the fabric overhead, 
we draped thirty-six yards of 
damask behind the bed, over 
the headboard, for added 
style and impact.” 

As host of both the new 


Lert: Joy Philbin arranges flowers 
in the kitchen, which has cherry- 
wood cabinets and drawers. BE- 
Low: The television host’s office. 
“Tt’s his haven. Regis has a prefer- 
ence for red,” explains the design- 
er. The English-style mahogany 
desk was a recent gift from his wife. 


Live with Regis and Kelly and 
Who Wants to be a Million- 
aire, Philbin often has to 
shoot two or three shows a 
day—a hectic schedule he 
counteracts by slipping home 
for the occasional snooze. 
“Regis loves to nap,” his wife 
explains. “Katherine and I 
were tempted to have one 
of those impractical, hard- 
to-maintain silk covers on 
the bed, but in real life my 
husband often lies facedown 
with his makeup on, so we 


Opposite: Joy Philbin’s desk in the 
master bedroom overlooks Central 
Park and the couple’s former Upper 
East Side neighborhood. “We knew 
the light would help us, not thwart 
us,” Stephens says. The blinds, from 
Hunter Douglas, “were a necessity 
in every room, however.” 




















had to pick a fabric that was 
elegant but washable. We re- 
ally do live here. This is real 
life, not a set.” 

“Originally, Joy made me 
promise that I would nev- 
er come home for lunch,” 
her husband laughs, “which 
I observed for about two 
weeks. Finally she said, ‘Why 
don’t you look around for 
something else to do?’—so 
I found Millionaire, which 
ended my siestas.” 

Despite the glamour of 
an off-white living room, 
complete with a white baby 
grand piano, a longtime wish 
of Joy Philbin’s, Stephens 
brought the couple’s down- 
to-earth persona into the in- 
teriors by mixing new and 
old pieces. “I wanted to re- 
flect the accessibility and 
wholesomeness of the Phil- 
bins,” Stephens says. A set 
of whimsical Art Déco-style 


Ler: “T like patterns to play up sub- 
tly, so you don’t see everything all at 
once,” Stephens explains. The mas- 
ter bedroom, converted from a sec- 
ond apartment's living room, is at the 
northwest corner of the building. 
Pratesi sheets and shams. Arte duvet, 
headboard, drapery and chair fabrics, 


ABovE: The textured walls and 

the 36 yards of damask swageed 
over the headboard “help make 

the acoustics in the room better 
and add style, substance and lux- 
ury,” Stephens says. The chair was 
a gift to Joy Philbin from her moth- 
er. Arte cut-velvet wallcovering. 


chairs was newly purchased, 
whereas the two sofas, car- 
ry-overs from the Philbins’ 
house in Los Angeles, found 
another life when covered in 
white chenille. “I don’t be- 
lieve in replacing things just 
for the sake of it,” says Ste- 
phens. “If you have some- 
thing that works, use it, then 
fill in what you don’t have. 
It’s the continuum of life. 
There’s something strange 
about getting rid of every- 
thing. The idea that fur- 
niture existed in different 
guises in different houses 
appeals to me.” To wit, the 
Oriental rug in the living 
room is from the Park Ave- 
nue apartment. “Despite its 
peach tones, it adapted well 
to this space.” 
Though not as wel! 

owner. “Regis loves the apart 
ment so much—-to the point 


continued on page 270 
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t takes a lot of trust for 
anyone who loves paint- 
ings intensely to let 
someone else civilize 
that love,” says Robert Kime. 
“Real art lovers don’t want 
their paintings trivialized by 
decorators; they want white 
spaces like an art gallery’s. 
My role for this house was 
to encourage the clients to 
loosen control, to put art in 
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rooms where people might 
want to live.” 

He met the couple a decade 
ago, when they were redesign- 
ing an apartment in New 
York. A friend suggested they 
go to see Kime in Wiltshire, 
where he sells antiques, par- 
ticularly the English pieces 
that he calls “good yeoman 
furniture”—unpretentious, 
solid, the subtleties of origi- 





Architectural and Interior Design by 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Fritz von der Schulenberg 


nal painted surfaces valued as 
evidence of the years gone by. 

They all remember that vis- 
it with a smile. It was midwin- 
ter, the Kimes had just moved 
into their house (see Architec- 
tural Digest, January 1995), 
and the heating didn’t work. 
He saw the couple approach- 
ing, the wife tottering through 
the mud in very high heels, 
and thought, “Here we go, 
two more who just want to 
know the price of everything. 
Nothing here to interest 
them,” he recalls. 

“And there wasn’t,” says 
the wife, “but we had a great 
coffee and left with regret. 
Suddenly, halfway back to 


“I wanted to provide an environment 
that was suitable for major artworks 
and appropriate in a tropical climate,” 
Robert Kime says of his design for 
a couple’s house in the Bahamas. 
Asove: Mature palm trees were 
brought in and spaced irregularly 
across the once barren property. 


Lert: Yes?, 1963, by Joe Tilson hangs 
above a 19th-century butcher’s table 
in the entrance hall. RiGut: Veran- 
das are on three sides of the living 
room; the residents like to sit on the 
east one and have breakfast. Cac- 
tuses and other succulents fill the 
shelves of the French baker’s rack. 


Der Kime 
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the Bahamas 


AN INFORMAL WATERFRONT SETTING 


FOR ANTIQUES AND CONTEMPORARY ART 
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The double-cube-proportioned 
living room kas a chandelier Kime 
fashioned from an iron framework 
and small antique glass candle 


bowls from Stoneleigh Abbey. At 
left are Pear, 1990, by Fernando 
Botero and a collection of Chinese 
hus, or ceremonial ivory scepters. 








“A house can be a little crumpled. 
It’s about making the place right for 
the life that’s lived there.” 





“Our reaction to the laid-back under- 
statement of Robert’s country furni- 
ture was delight; it really comes into 
its own in the light and atmosphere 
of the Bahamas,” notes the wife. 
Lerr: An English sideboard rests be- 
neath Avigdor Arikha’s Three Per- 
simmons, 1992, in the dining room. 


London, I realized that his 
furniture might not be right 
for New York, but it was exact- 
/y right for the house we were 
building in the Bahamas. A 
veneered table wouldn’t last 
five minutes in that climate 
—a solid oak one would not 
only survive, it would hold its 
own with strong paintings.” 

Kime went to the Bahamas 
to see the site. It had the 
magic of being accessible ex- 
clusively by boat; it was a 
narrow strip with a bustling 
harbor on one side, a pink- 
sand beach and empty ocean 
on the other. Very promis- 
ing. It was also barren rock— 
there was a single palm tree, 
and it was falling down. Not 
so promising. 

“The property is half a mile 
long and only two hundred 
feet wide,” says the husband, 
“Just about the dimensions of 
an aircraft carrier, and that’s 
what it feels like during a 
storm. We brought in more 
rock and topsoil to build up 
the level by fifty feet. 

“As for the design, we knew 
precisely what we wanted,” he 
continues. “I had asked the 
late David Clark, a local archi- 
tect, to configure the main 
house around one large room 
with the perfect proportions 
of a double cube, a scale that 
would be right for pictures. 
And I requested white walls.” 


Lert: From the north-facing ve- 
randa, “we enjoy a subtropical gar 
den and, beyond it, a private pin! 
sand beach facing the vastn« 

the Atlantic,” the husband points 
out. An old English cupboard with 
its original paint stands on an Indi- 
an split-cane-mat-covered floor. 
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An 18th-century English bed with acurve to the lower edge of the view. 
hangings of 1950s striped Turkish “A window is a picture with a square 
linen dominates the master bed- frame, and I wanted to make that 

room. The silhouette of the sofaadds frame more interesting,” says Kime. 
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“Ah yes,” says Kime, “there 
was one whole visit when no 
matter what question I posed, 
the answer was, ‘It must be 
white.’ I wanted them to ap- 
preciate faded antique textiles 
and ambiguous wall colors 
as much as I do.” 

Lighting was a big decision. 
“Anyone who seriously collects 
paintings should be suspicious 
of picture lights; they convert 
art to decoration,” Kime ex- 
plains. He proposed a moder- 
ate, even light—no light from 
above because he believes it 
squashes both the architecture 
and the art, and no clerestory 
windows because there would 
be distracting squares of sun- 
shine dotting the walls. 








“I recommended we put in 
a large mirror over the fire- 
place—it would be an internal 
window, bringing in gentle 
light,” says Kime. “He said 
only old houses have mirrors 
and wanted a painting there, 
but he could see my point.” 

The husband admits that 
he “lost that one” but says, “I 
learned a lot about Robert’s 
sensitivity to my paintings. 
When he pointed out that the 
tall space needed a chandelier 
to keep it from looking like a 
cathedral, I told him I didn’t 
like chandeliers but that he 
could go ahead. The moment 
the chandelier was unpacked 
I realized he was a genius.” 

Crates of furniture arrived 
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to a more uncertain welcome; 
staff who expected glossy 
mahogany were disappoint- 
ed with what they thought 
was a load of old pine. The 
general cry was, “It sure will 
be a lot of work to clean this 
stuff up,” but all was ex- 
plained in time, and original 
paints were not scrubbed off. 

Antique textiles were next 
out of boxes. Kime loves them 
as much as the clients love 


“We asked Robert for a simple dé- 
cor that was sympathetic to Baha- 
mian colors and traditions,” the 
husband recalls. BELow: Frog, 1960, 
by Paul Rebeyrolle overlooks the 
master bath, which Kime outfit- 
ted with unpretentious furniture 
and monochromatic fabrics. 













































































Turtle Cottage is used to welcome 
visitors arriving at the nearby dock 
—the residence is accessible only by 
boat—and as a guesthouse. ABOVE: 
Liu Wei’s Dad with Mum, 1991, is 
next to the bed. The 18th-century 
Frankfurt faience lamp has a blue 
Kime feels is “better than delft.” 
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paintings. He buys them on his 
travels. Small scraps become 
lampshades or inspire the fab- 
rics he designs himself. He 
likes a mix of at least two old 
fabrics for every new one. 

“A house can be a little 
crumpled,” he says. “It’s not 
about glamour but about mak- 
ing the place right for the life 
that’s lived there. This house is 
as good for a couple as for a 
crowd. Friends stay in guest- 
houses, and rooms have areas 
for cards or reading; there’s 
something for every time of 
day and mood.” 

The project took ten years. 
“I was a different person ten 
years ago,” Robert Kime re- 
flects, “and the clients were 
newly married. We’ve grown 
together. Mutual trust made 
it possible to create rooms of 
no particular style or fashion, 
a comfortable context for 
their paintings.” O 


“Our home is an island of peace and 
relaxation in a not particularly relax- 
ing world. It’s a genuine retreat,” says 
the wife. Rictr: Kime based the de- 
sign of the poothouse on a toolshed 
he once saw. He put in doors on op- 
posite sides to create a visual unity 
between the pov! and the sea. 









































anhattan Minimalist 


A PREWAR DUPLEX ON CENTRAL PARK PROVIDES A 
SUBTLE BACKDROP FOR ARTFUL ELEMENTS 


















































Interior Architecture by Ferguson Shamamian & Rattner 


Interior Design by Victoria Hagan 


Text by Annette Tapert 
Photography by Scott Frances 
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eople always ask me how I 

begin,” says Manhattan-based 

designer Victoria Hagan. “A 

space always speaks to me with 
a direction.” In this case, it was the con- 
nection between the interior and the 
site. Located on Fifth Avenue, the du- 
plex apartment boasts uninterrupted 
views of Central Park. Best of all, the 
space is at treetop level. The windows 
are large and loftlike—that feature al- 
lowed park views to become their own 
canvases around the room. 

Though the prewar apartment en- 
dured a complete renovation, Hagan 
and architect Oscar Shamamian (a part- 
ner in Ferguson Shamamian & Rattner) 
inherited architecture that inspired 
them. The renowned postmodern ar- 
chitect Robert A. M. Stern had re- 
designed it in the seventies. “What I 
loved about the apartment was that it 
had a minimal quality—we wanted to 
enhance that,” says Hagan. “We actual- 
ly stripped it down more, so it would 
have the feeling of a loft, which, with 
having park views on Fifth Avenue, is 
the best of both worlds.” 

It was an especially poignant exercise 
for Shamamian. “I studied with Bob 
Stern and also worked for him,” he says. 
Shamamian recognized certain ele- 
ments that he wanted to respect and 
continue to employ, “like the sense of 
space having visual continuity and dy- 
namic circulation.” He and Hagan 
wanted to maintain that but to make the 
spaces more discrete. “They had flowed 
into one another more literally,” he ex- 
plains. “It was the lack of detail that we 
kept—no decorative moldings.” 

The existing architecture was more 
like sculpture. Hagan and her team 
shifted that sculptural focus to the stair- 
case, the floors, the cabinetry, the furni- 
ture and the art. The handrail in the 
entrance hall, originally a minimal brass 
one and noteworthy during the seven- 
ties, was replaced with textured steel 
to make a stronger statement. The low- 
er landings of the stairs take the shape 
of platforms, which hold objects—a 
playful reference to the English archi- 
tect Sir Edwin Lutyens. The floor 
of the entrance hall is blue English 
limestone. This juxtaposition speaks 
volumes about the owner, who is in- 
volved in real estate development. “I 
always look for a client’s excitement,” 
says Hagan. “I like to present options, 
have them make a decision and follow 





that lead. I don’t think all clients 
would be open to the surreal narra- 
tive of the vintage lawnmower on the 
staircase and the limestone flooring. ‘To 
me it’s simple and fun.” 

The client is also an art collector, so a 
minimalist backdrop for his collection 
of twentieth-century paintings and fur- 
niture was essential. “The materials 
have an organic quality,” Hagan says. 
“The colors I used were white, brown 
and khaki green, in a variety of textures 
that were inspired by the park.” Wool 


OpposirTeE: One gunmetal-gray 
wall in the dining room provides 
“a strong backdrop and balances 
the artwork,” says Hagan, who 
suggested it be given a wax finish 
for a stonelike effect. Manuel Ca- 
novas wool chair fabric. Marvin 
Alexander Venetian chandelier. 


Lert: Hagan sits in the living room, 
where a New York City seal is 
flanked by a pair of bronze sconces, 
from Bernd Goeckler Antiques. 
Carpet from Beauvais. BELOW: 
April Gornik’s Viagra is the focal 
point of the dining room. Milton 
Avery’s Burlesque hangs at right. 





was used for some of the draperies, a 
combination of velvet and leather was 
chosen for a pair of chairs, and the liv- 
ing room furniture rests on a sisal- 
and-jute area rug. Philippe Anthonioz, 
the sculptor and designer, was commis- 
sioned to do hand-sculpted bronze 
drapery hardware. “I think the spac« 
demanded a modern sensibility, ) 
my client didn’t want it to be 
explains Hagan. The living room is a 
cosmopolitan mix of antique, primi- 
tive and modern pieces. A circa 1900 
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“! like the clean lines of 
her interiors,” says the 
client. “You sort of flow 
into them, and nothing 
Is overpowering.” 
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Ethiopian chief’s chair rests near a for- 
ties French commode. A pair of Gio 
Ponti chairs flank the fireplace. A 
bronze seal from the City of New York 
hangs over the mantel, and a late-nine- 
teenth-century French mahogany, steel 
and brass tall case clock prevents the 
apartment from being a sterile exer- 
cise in modernity. 

For Hagan, the challenge of a dining 
room lies in the dual task of making it 
comfortable for entertaining and evok- 
ing a sense of drama. To create atmo- 
sphere, she drew inspiration from the 
client’s April Gornik canvas Viagra, 
which she made the focus of the room. 
That work and a smaller one by Milton 


In deciding on the design of the 
master bedroom, Hagan focused 
on the idea of “retreat” and “pri- 
vate space.” Stark white walls and 
bedding lend a simple, peaceful 
feeling. Drapery fabric from Man- 
uel Canovas. Elizabeth Eakins 
hooked wool carpet. 


Avery hang on gallery-white plaster 
walls. Hagan painted one wall gunmetal 
gray to offset the smoky palette of the 
Gornik painting. “It provides a strong 
backdrop at the end of the room and 
balances the artwork,” she explains. For 
texture, a wax finish that gives a stone- 
like effect was applied. Hagan, who has 
a fondness for natural materials, incor- 
porated the client’s stone-top dining 
table, which rests on period Italian 
stone bases. The 1935 Donald Deskey 
rosewood chairs covered in gray flannel 
are a fitting accompaniment to the 
room’s sleek, contemporary style. Still, 
she couldn’t resist throwing in a curve- 
ball by installing an amber-colored 


Venetian chandelier. “That’s another ex- 
ample of presenting an option to my 
client that I thought he might not like,” 
she says, “but he loved it. It reflects the 
subtle organic theme of the apartment.” 

Tucked in between the dining room 
and the living room is the library. To 
separate it from those two rooms, Ha- 
gan installed wall-to-wall carpeting. 
Adhering to the game plan to have a 
sculptural dialogue throughout the 
apartment, the ebony-stained cabinetry 
is set into the wall. A circa 1940 René 
Gabriel oak armchair was selected for 
its strong architectural quality and 
graphic sense. The Asian low table is an 
antique bamboo piece. Again, there is a 
contrast of materials: chocolate-brown 
suede on the sofa and linen chenille on a 


chair. A Billy Baldwin slipper chair by 
the fireplace is covered in satin. The 
mantel-free fireplace was already in ex- 
istence. “There was a lot of discussion 
about what the mantel should be, but 
we all agreed that we liked the fact that 
there wasn’t one,” says Hagan. 

“I see the master bedroom as a re- 
treat from other things,” she comments. 
“It should be comfortable. There should 
always be a good reading chair. Bedside 
tables need to be a certain height to 
make people happy, but you don’t want 
them to look too stereotypical.” For this 
master bedroom, Hagan designed two 
styles of tables, both of which were in- 
spired by pieces from the forties and 





made of rosewood, a popular material 
of the era. This room has a more straight- 
forward modernist point of view than 
the others. The fifties lamps are made 
with gilt wire. The Lucite-and-chrome 
desk is from a Tribeca boutique. Oppo- 
site the tubular desk chair, designed by 
Donald Deskey half a century ago, is a 
Mackintosh-style chair. 

Whether the rooms have varying 
styles of twentieth-century furniture or 
a blend of modern pieces and antiques, 
they all have a common thread: They 
form a relationship with the views of 
the park and the architecture to arrive at 
what Hagan calls “graphic rhythm.” “It 
works well in three dimensions, but also 
in two,” she observes. “You can photo- 

continued on page 271 









“Master bedrooms should be com- 
fortable,” says Hagan. At the same 
ime, she believes, they should be 


A Donald Deskey tubular chair 
joins a Lucite-and-chrome desk. 
‘Hagan designed the custom rose- 
_ wood bedside table. 
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Architecture and Interior Design by Robert Attree, Ala 
Landscape Design by Donald Ramsey 
Text by Irene Borger/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


n the last band of foot- 

hills of the Santa Ynez 

Mountains, perched on 

a promontory, is a house 
the owner calls his “Prairie 
by the sea.” A southern Cali- 
fornia fantasy? Not quite. 
The influence of the key 
style proponent, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, is evident in the 
low-pitched roof with pro- 
jecting eaves, the natural 
stone and wood finishes and 
the house’s commitment to 
the Wrightian ideal that a 
building’s design be deter- 
mined by its site. 


Architect Robert Attree rebuilt a 
hilltop Prairie-style residence in 
Montecito, California. “We took 
the roof off and reframed it, keep- 
ing the structural elements,” he 
says. Lert: The library terrace fea- 

a Frank Lloyd Wright-in- 

d gray-blue-bottom pond. 


“In terms of civilized Mon- 
tecito, it’s about as high in 
the hills as one can go,” says 
Donald Ramsey, who de- 
signed the landscape. “The 
house and the plantings are 
strongly influenced by the el- 
ements. At sundown, some- 
times the wind roars through 
at a hundred miles an hour. 
It’s raw out there.” 

It was precisely that rug- 
gedness that led the owner, 
after hiking on a ridge in the 
national forest, to inquire 
about available property in 
the area. Shortly after ac- 


Asove: “The house is very much a 
product of what was going to go in 
it,” says Attree. In the entr 

lery, sunshine pours throt 
per-bound skylight and 

collection of circa 1830 George 
Catlin Indian prints. The circa 19 
slat-back settle is by Gustav Stickley. 
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\ milk-can lamp by Dirk van Erp 
sheds soft light on upholstered 
chairs, from Donghia, in the living 
room. The painting, Mountain Men 
Defending a River Crossing, and 
sculpture, The Rattlesnake, are by 
Frederic Remington. A table and slat 
chairs by Gustav Stickley are at right. 


“The changing pitch and large overhangs of 
the pagoda-style roofs make it look as if they're 
floating,” says Attree. “That's very Japanese.” 








BELOw: Wright’s influence contin- 
ues in the dining room, which has a 
mahogany table designed by the ar- 
chitect. The mahogany-and-leather 
chairs are by Gustav Stickley. The 
painting of Carmel Mission, at right, 
is by Francis Maccomas. Tiffany Stu- 
dios produced the floor lamp. 
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quiring the ten-acre parcel 
he’d seen from the ridge that 
day, he secured an adjacent 
twenty-two acres, in order to 
maintain the untrammeled 
view of the Santa Barbara har- 
bor and the Channel Islands. 

“Tt was clear to us from the 
start that the buildings were 
beautifully sited,” says Rob- 
ert Attree, the project’s ar- 
chitect and interior designer. 
“We were lucky, too, that the 
client wasn’t interested in 
adding square footage. What 
he wanted was to bring back 
the essence of the house and 
to upgrade all the materials. 
So we went down to the frame 
and began again.” 

The owner, schooled in 
contemporary building styles 
and early-twentieth-century 
American furniture and ob- 
jects, was an integral part of 
the team with Attree and 
Ramsey. From the outset, in 
the spirit of Wright, the 
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three sought to establish flu- 
idity among landscape, ar- 
chitecture and furnishings. 
As the main house was 
stripped to its studs, the land 
around it was renewed. Na- 
tive live oaks and pepper 
and olive trees had become 
a jungle so dense that it re- 
quired six months of prun- 
ing. On the mountain side 
of the property, an uproot- 
ed weeping willow loomed 
near a buried pond. And on- 
ly a pool from a Thomas 
Church-designed garden re- 
mained on the ocean side. 

The site had its down- 
side—literally. “If you stepped 
through the windows of the 
master bedroom, youd fall 
right off the hill’s edge,” re- 
calls Attree. “You could bare- 
ly walk around the perimeter 
of the house.” 

The first priority was to 
do extensive terracing. “By 
creating a series of outdoor 
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rooms, we more than dou- 
bled the usable space,” says 
Ramsey. A broad deck ap- 
pends the master suite. An 
entrance court and a library 
patio with a stone reflecting 
pool exist where there once 
’were wild grass and chickens. 
Because the paving would 
register as a dominant visu- 
al presence, materials had to 
be harmonious as well as 
unique. So piece by piece, 
and with exacting, painterly 
care, Ramsey and Attree in- 


Opposrte: “The owner has a premier 
decoy collection,” says Attree. Cir- 
ca 1920 Canada geese decoys rest 
beneath Frank Weston Benson’s 
1934 Canada Geese in Landscape in 
the library. Wright designed the low 
table and the armchair. The slat 
prairie settle is by L. & J. G. Stickley. 





stalled variegated Arkansas 
stone, rich with iron ore. 

While classic Prairie style 
houses are generally single 
structures with flanking wings, 
the mountainous terrain de- 
manded a completely differ- 
ent layout: separate build- 
ings that climbed the hill 
with a collectively articulat- 
ed roofline. A charming tea 
house with a Zen garden is 
nestled just beyond the oak 
grove. The guesthouse stands 
high on a knoll. 

“The changing pitch and 
large overhangs of the pago- 
da-style roofs make it look as 
if they’re floating,” says At- 
tree. “That’s very Japanese 
and, of course, reminiscent 
of Wright.” Again, conven- 
tional materials would not 
do. “We located the perfect 


Chinese slate with a great 
range of color,” says Ramsey. 
“Tt has the greens of chapar- 
ral in the sun and shade and 
the blues of the changing sky.” 

The colors of the plants are 
also deceptively subtle. “There 
are at least six microclimates 
on the property, but essen- 
tially, it’s a Mediterranean 
climate,” Ramsey explains. 
“And what could be more 
common in Santa Barbara 
than a Mediterranean gar- 
den?” Ramsey experimented 
with plants from Australia, 
Chile, Mexico and South 
Africa. “With a very special 
house,” he says, “you must 
have plants that surprise you.” 

From the start the client, a 
collector of museum-quality 
furniture and folk art, visu- 
alized a minimalist interior 





ABOVE: “We wanted materials to be 
symbiotic so the furniture would sit 
beautifully,” Attree explains. An in- 
laid shoefoot armchair and a cube 
settle, foreground, by Gustav Stick- 
ley lend a feeling of harmony to the 
master bedoom. Thomas Macglynn’s 
Sycamore Trees hangs at right. 


with pieces primarily from 
the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. His collection 
of Wright furniture includes 
slate and mahogany tables, a 
1904 armchair from the 
Francis W. Little house in 
Peoria, Illinois, and what may 
be the last pair of copper 
weed vases in private hands. 
There’s also an 
pieces designed by Wright's 
contemporaries: Greene and 
Greene, Bernard Maybeck 
and Gustav Stickley. Every- 


array 
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Lert: “Most of the plants have been 
selectively and privately grown for 
me,” says landscape designer Donald 
Ramsey. “They’re not available 
here.” Mexican paloverde trees 
stand near the swimming pool. Lez- 
cadendron galpinii, an Australian 
shrub, climbs up the chimney. 





thing that isn’t new is orig- 
inal, from the Navajo eyedaz- 
zlers to the green Shaker 
apothecary chest; there are 
no reproductions. What do 
an architect and a landscape 
designer do to balance the 
fine quality of such furnish- 
ings? “One attempts perfec- 
tion,” says Attree, laughing. 
When Frank Lloyd Wright 
championed the “truly sim- 
ple” over the “senselessly or- 
nate,” he was careful to avoid 
what he called the “plain as a 
barn door.” Materials make 
the difference. In this house, 
every last inch of the floor— 
guesthouse included—has 
been laid with the most lus- 
trous and buttery of maples. 
Some of the moldings and 
cabinetry are made from the 
richest Honduras mahogany. 


Anove: The swimming pool, from 
the terrace. The landscape was de- 
signed to create a sense of infinity, 
as the land falls away to a view of 
the Santa Barbara harbor and the 
Channel Islands. “This place is one 
where you can just sit and wipe your 
mental slate clean,” says Ramsey. 





Baths feature Jerusalem lime- 
stone and gleaming pewter 
basins and, in one case, a van- 
ity so thoroughly Arts and 
Crafts that Ramsey calls it 
“made by Frank Lloyd Attree.” 
But with all of the luxe 
comes a sense of utility. The 
owner insisted that the origi- 
nal facade of railroad-bridge 
planking be reinstalled (but 
not before being sandblasted 
and oiled). The Stickley slat 
settles and Wright chairs are 
actually meant to be sat on. 
Even the centerpiece of the 
collection, late-nineteenth- 
and early-twentieth-century 
decoys perched on mounts in 
the faux-parchment-lined li- 
brary (later named the duck 
room), are functional. “They 
may combine painting and 
sculpture, they may have in- 
credible form, and they may 
even be one of the earli- 
est forms of American folk 
art, but they were once work- 
ing decoys,” says the owner 
“And, you know, decoys we! 
in fact a form of deception. 
They were used as entice- 
ment.” As if one might ever 
have to be lured there. UJ 
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ollaboration 


Opposite: Architect Oliver Cope 
and interior designer Mica Ertegun 
worked closely with Warren and 
Allison Kanders to transform the 
couple’s house on Long Island 
Sound. The original facade was ex- 
tended and Tuscan columns in- 
stalled. Windows are by Marvin. 





Architecture by Oliver Cope, AIA 
Interior Design by MAC II 
Text by Judith Thurman 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


DISCIPLINED ELEGANCE DEFINES 
A GREEN WICH COLONIAL 





The renovation, which Cope calls 
“meticulous and detailed,” includ 
ed rebuilding half the structure 
ABOVE: In the entrance hall, a « 
1940 French table holds a 1985 
bronze by Henri Laurens. the i 
floor tiles were painted to resemble 
sandstone. Sotheby’s Irish mirror. 
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amily planning usu- 

ally proceeds accord- 

ing to the schedule 
outlined in the old 

ditty: First comes love, then 
comes marriage, then comes 
the lady with the baby car- 
riage. Nothing about major 
real estate. Warren Kanders 
had his own sense of priori- 
ties. He was young and sin- 
gle—a private investor who 
loved to travel—when he 
bought a venerable estate 
on twenty acres in Green- 
wich, overlooking Long Is- 
land Sound. True, it didn’t 
have the look of a bachelor 
pad, and when he showed it 
to Allison, the woman in his 
life, they shared a vision of 
two children cavorting on its 
lawns. But did they rush to 
consult a wedding planner? 
No, they hired an architect, 
New York-based Oliver Cope, 
and an interior designer, Mica 
Ertegun, of MAC II. The mar- 
riage and carriage would suc- 
ceed each other in due course, 
well after the groundbreaking. 
“We thought you were en- 
gaged!” exclaimed the MAC 
II team, which included proj- 
ect directors Mica Duffy and 
David Barritt, when the cou- 
ple returned from a trip to 
London and announced their 
betrothal. In a sense, howev- 
er, it was the house rather 
than the ring that had sealed 
their commitment—with the 


A 1934 Raoul Dufy work highlight 
the living room. The Diego Gia- 
cometti low table is from Sotheby's. 
The circa 1890 French stool is from 
Lee Calicchio. Brunschwig & Fils 
sofa fabric. Niermann Weeks drap- 
ery lining. Fire screen and tools 
from Danny Alessandro. Darius rug. 
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for the dining room, as elsewhere. 
The Irish table, made for a Dublin 
i children’s hospital, and the 18th- 
] century Scandinavian chandelier, 
from the Chateau de Groussay, are 
from Sotheby’s. Baccarat clear gob- 
lets. Brunschwig & Fils chair toile. 
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Ertegun chose a neutral palette 
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promise of “an informal but 
civilized family life,” as Erte- 
gun puts it, “in a sophisticat- 
ed but airy country place with- 
out clutter or affectation, 
furnished with an eclectic 
mix of comfortable contem- 
porary pieces and exception- 
al antiques.” 

Seen from afar, the 1920s 
estate gives the impression 
of sprawling, Colonial gran- 
deur. “That’s deceptive,” says 
Allison Kanders. “It isn’t one 
of those suburban McMan- 
sions of forty thousand 
square feet. The scale of the 
rooms is intimate and gra- 
cious, which was important 
to us. We weren’t interested 
in gated salons off-limits to 
the children. We love the 
porches Oliver added, and 
the seamless sense of conti- 
nuity between indoor and 
outdoor spaces.” 

The principle of “seam- 
lessness” between styles and 
periods also distinguishes the 
décor, and Ertegun’s work 
in general. As one listens to 
the designer—who was born 
and educated in Romania 
and spent a great deal of time 
in France and Switzerland— 
describe her aesthetic, one 
can’t help but note its resem- 
blance to her accent: world- 
ly, personal, syncretic, confi- 
dent without brashness, rich 
without ostentation, deco- 
rous but not conventional, a 
complex distillation. 

The house, however, wasn’t 
as hard to label: wreck cov- 
ered most of the bases. The 
quality of the interiors, re- 
members Cope, was “ersatz,” 
and the grounds, despite mag- 
nificent centennial plantings 
and a sweeping water view, 
had been much neglect- 
ed. When the architect be- 
gan probing the structure, 
he opened “a Pandora’s box” 
of rude surprises, according 
to Allison Kanders. They 
discovered, quite literally, 
that they had a sunken liv- 
ing room: It had no founda- 
tion. “Having jacked up the 








“Working in a vacuum is not my 

ideal,” says Ertegun (left). “It’s more 
fun to collaborate with clients who 
bring their own ideas to the table.” 


BELow: In the library, a 1990 pho- 
tograph by Hiroshi Sugimoto is set 
against original pine paneling. The 
circa 1860 Portuguese specimen-in- 
laid table, foreground, is from Bernd 
Goeckler Antiques. The Louis XVI 
library table is from Christie’s. And- 
irons from Danny Alessandro. 



































Cope reconfigured a series of small 
service rooms to create a spacious 
kitchen, whose white cabinetry is 
countered by antique terra-cotta- 
tile floors. Most family meals are 
taken there. “It’s the heart and soul 
of the house,” says Allison Kan- 
ders. Plaid from Brunschwig & Fils. 


floor,” Ertegun says wryly, 
“we were quite relieved not 
to find any bodies.” 

Warren Kanders, nick- 
named the Inspector by his 
design team and much ap- 
preciated by them for his 
grasp of technical detail, had 
studied with Peter Eisenman 
at the Institute for Architec- 
ture and Urban Studies in 
New York. He didn’t flinch at 
the prospect of a gut recon- 


SN 


struction. “Our choice was to 
knock the house down and 
build from scratch or reno- 
vate. We actually did both: 
knocked down a third and re- 
built a half, retaining the core.” 

The boiserie in the li- 
brary—elegant paneling of 
old pine—was “the only orig- 
inal feature left untouched,” 
says Ertegun. In addition to 
a major overhaul of every 
system and surface, Cope, 


working with project archi- 
tect Olivia Rowan, recon- 
figured the floor plan, raised 
ceilings on the second story, 
replaced windows to make 
the most of the splendid 
shore light, upgraded the spin- 
dly facade with a classical 
Tuscan colonnade and added 
the porches, a solarium, a 
stone-columned pergola and 
a handsome mudroom whose 
painted woodwork and aus- 



















tere symmetries pay homage 
to the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment. “I felt that this fam- 
ily entrance, used every day, 
should be a first-class space in 
its own right,” the architect ex- 
plains. “T like to vary the idiom 
of the detailing from room to 
room, relating old and new, 
so that the house seems to 
have evolved over time.” 
Cope also eliminated a 
decrepit service annex—“a 





gloomy warren of pantries 
and servants’ quarters”—and 
replaced it with a rationally 
luxurious family wing an- 
chored by a luminous mod- 
ern kitchen floored in an- 
tique terra-cotta. The palette 
there, as elsewhere, is north- 
ern European in its restraint. 
Tones of ivory, fruitwood, 
flax, biscuit and pearl are 
occasionally deepened—as 
in the dining room, where 


the walls are kraft-paper 
brown—or relieved, as in the 
living room, by strokes of 
ebony and Chinese coral. 
But neither designer nor 
clients favored strong doses 
of color and pattern. “One 
tires too easily of them,” com- 
ments Ertegun. “Our ap- 
proach is always clean and 
unfussy,” adds project direc- 
tor Duffy. “We don’t like any- 
thing jarring. Overdecoration 


“Mica has a lucid, disciplined yet 
casual elegance,” says Warren Kan- 
ders (left, with Allison and William). 
The painting is by Cynthia Knott. 


BELow: The bar contains comfort- 
able pieces, including Austrian Bie- 
dermeier chairs. The Jean Pascaud 
sconce is circa 1937. Made in the 
style of Jules Leleu, the circa 1926 
circular tables are from Ritter 
Antik. Warren Kanders uses the 
screen porch as his “smoking room.” 


shortens a room’s life span.” 
The project took near- 
ly four years—“considerably 
more time than any of us had 
anticipated,” Ertegun admits. 
“But we had an easy under- 
standing with the Kanderses 
from the beginning. She’s 
what I would call a ‘dress- 
er,’ classically put together in 
a very young way. The. 
both well traveled, with a 
keen eye and an urbane sen- 
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sibility. We did a consider- 
able amount of shopping for 
them abroad and at auction, 
including the sale of furnish- 
ings from Charles de Beis- 
tegui’s Chateau de Groussay, 
where we bought the re- 
markable eighteenth-centu- 
ry Scandinavian chandelier 
in the dining room.” Almost 
as rare is the round Irish 
mahogany dining table pur- 
chased in London—one of 
the couple’s favorite pieces. 
“Very few designers have an 


ABOVE: The master bedroom, which 
Ertegun describes as “peaceful, in- 
timate and sunny,” overlooks the 
garden. A Regency penwork tilt-top 
table is joined by George III gilt- 
wood open-arm chairs. “Mica knows 
everything about furniture and 
placement,” says Warren Kanders. 


eye for furniture and art as 
unerring as Mica’s,” Warren 
Kanders notes. 

Ertegun is herself the 
quintessential “dresser.” Her 
style is disciplined yet arrest- 
ing. So is her approach to up- 
holstery. As Duffy puts it: 
“The English country house 
look—chintz slipcovers a size 
too large—is not Mica’s 
thing.” The curved sofa in 
the living room, designed to 
fit the bow window, is cov- 
ered in ocher-and-red toile. 


For a pair of Austrian Bieder- 
meier walnut chairs in the 
bar, a room illuminated by 
circa 1937 sconces by Jean Pas- 
caud, Ertegun chose an oys- 
ter-gray silk velvet. A chair 
and ottoman in the master 
suite’s sitting room are coy- 
ered in a delft-blue fabric, 
and the windows are draped 
in bone-colored silk challis 
with an embroidered border. 

By temperament, the Kan- 
derses are parents first, col- 
lectors second and museum 





guards not at all. Their ap- 
proach to life is /aissez tou- 
cher. They both proudly de- 
scribe their house as “cozy.” 
It is charming to think of 
their two little boys—an in- 
fant and a toddler—wheeling 
through these polished rooms, 
snuggling into the Empire, 
Biedermeier, Déco, Adam, 
Regency, Georgian, Louis 
XVI and modernist furniture 
and experiencing its texture 
as a deluxe extension of Pat 
the Bunny. 


Opposite: Landscape architects 
Peter Cummin and Claudia Levy, of 
Cummin Associates, reworked the 
grounds and regraded the land near 
the rear of the house to create a 
space for entertaining. Cope posi- 
tioned the pergola between the 
screen porch and the breakfast room. 











Seen from afar, the 1920s estate gives the impression of 
grandeur. “It isn’t one of those suburban McMansions.” 

































| “I always try to stop here on my way 
| to Mexico,” Isabel Goldsmith (op- 
posite) says of her hillside pied-a- 
terre in Los Angeles. Native Ameri- 
can artifacts and pottery fill the living 
room. J. Robert Scott silk on Ran- 
dolph & Hein sofa and chair. Man- 
sour Navajo rug on floor. 
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the 


aughter of Brit- 

ish financier Sir 

James Goldsmith, 

granddaughter of 
the duchess of Durcal, grand- 
daughter of the man known 
as the Bolivian Tin King— 
Isabel Goldsmith would seem 
to face more than the usual 
hurdles in establishing a name 
for herself. But she has pre- 
vailed. In the 1980s she ac- 
quired some fifteen hundred 
acres along the Mexican ri- 
viera from her grandfather, 
Antenor Patifio. Patifio, who 
conceived the glossy Man- 
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ISABEL GOLDSMITH’S HILLSIDE 
RETREAT ABOVE LOS ANGELES 


zanillo resort Las Hadas, had 
earmarked the property for a 
golf course and miles of con- 
dominiums, but Goldsmith 
had other plans. 

Inspired by the unspoiled 
beauty of the area, she has 
retained it as an ecological 
preserve and ultraprivate re- 
treat. Las Alamandas accom- 
modates just fourteen couples 
in pastel-hued villas nestled 
under coconut palms over- 
looking the Pacific Ocean. It’s 
the kind of place where the 
loudest sounds come from 
booby birds and where white 


Interior Design by Tomar-Lampert Associates 
Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by Tim Street-Porter 
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shirted waiters serve tequila 
bonbons to guests like Brad 
Pitt and Jennifer Aniston. 
Goldsmith herself spends 
two or three months a year in 
Mexico—and she has long 
interrupted the arduous trips 
between London and Las 
Alamandas with stopovers in 
Los Angeles. For a while she 
rented houses there. “Then 
one day I was at a dinner par- 
ty high up in the hills,” she 
recalls. “I was told by a real 
estate agent that the house 
next door was on the mar- 


ket. It was just a charming 
pied-a-terre with a view that 
completely seduced me.” The 
residence, 2 humble canti- 
levered affair nd of a 
long snaking ro yyed a 
postcard perspective: moun- 


tains and sky and—on . clear 
day—an O7z-like cityscap: 
After acquiring the place, 
Goldsmith engaged Los An- 
geles—based interior design- 
er Stephen Tomar and his 
partner, Stuart Lampert, of 





‘Tomar-Lampert Associates, to 
put it to rights. Before they 
could get very far, Tomar 
discovered that the house, a 
1950s quasi-Mediterranean, 
had been built without per- 
mits. “We got up there with 
the inspector, and he said, 
‘Something’s wrong. This 
carport shouldn’t exist, and 
the street’s supposed to run 
through the house,’” he re- 
counts. The designer spent 
months installing new caisson 
piles, rebuilding the view-in- 
tensive deck and otherwise 
bringing the place up to code. 
The strategy for the interi- 
ors was to rusticate. “T like the 
look,” says Goldsmith. 
since [ didn’t have a cabin in 


Montana, I decided I’d have 
one hi Pine beams went up 
on the ceiling; hand-honed 
planks w down on the 
floor lzepoles went 
Over | inetry. At Gold- 
smith’s < yn, a river- 
rock mant laced the old 
stucco fire su nd, and the 


“Don't show me 
any English or 
French furniture. | 
want to come to 
the U.S., and | want 
to be a cowgirl.” 


Lert: Designers Stephen Tomar and 
Stuart Lampert added a semicircular 
staircase to the living area to divide 
it from the dining area. “This created 
a nice symmetrical space as well as 
a spacious niche for displaying Is- 
abel’s collectibles,” says Tomar. The 
1940s oil depicts a Mexican farmer. 


BELow: The designers custom-built 
a rustic alderwood server for the 
dining area. “The kitchen is a half 
level up, so we wanted a way to 
serve food without having to go up 
and down the steps each time,” says 
Lampert. A set of Central Ameri- 
can wedding boxes is at right. 
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with large arches.” The Plain Sky, 


1995, by Cliff Vonen hangs in the 
dining area. Ralph Lauren table- 


or a granary,” says Tomar. “We re- 
ware and placemats. 


to achieve the feeling of an old mill 
placed the standard 1950s doors 
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arched windows and doors 
were outfitt 


1 


| with rusted iron 
» wanted some- 
i like it could 
have been } a hundred 
years or mor‘ mar. “A 
barn, a granary, an « nil.” 
At the same time, y did 
not stint on modern nicetie 
The technology is state-of 
the-art: The lodgepole built- 
ins hold a sophisticated en- 
tertainment center, and the 
click of a remote-control de- 
vice unfurls a canvas awning 


thing t 





over the deck or lowers secu- 

rity shutters over the win- 

dows. A delicate strié refines 

the soft colors on the walls, 

nd the overstuffed sofas that 

ymar and Lampert custom- 

mad ~ the space might be 
1S overindulgent. 

hings are homey 

> corny. Explains 

| said, ‘Don’t 

any English or 

Fre: ire. I have all 

that in Furope. Iv { 

to the ORS. and | 


come 


want to bea 


cowgirl.’ But we didn’t want to 
hit her on the head. We didn’t 
want cowboy hats and hang- 
ing animal heads.” A few 
country pieces suffice: a suite 
of willow furniture on the 
deck; a reproduction quilting 
table for dining; a distressed 
server to link the dining area 
and the kitchen just above it; 
a bed dressed in suede and 
silver stars. Thomas Moles- 
worth’s sculptural light fix- 
tures brighten the walls, and 
Navajo rugs warm the floors. 
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The master bed is placed “in an un- 
orthodox position to take full ad- 
vantage of the view,” Tomar points 
out. Bronze lamps, from Rituals, 
illuminate the suede headboard, 
which is studded with silver stars. 
Ralph Lauren pillows and bedcov- 
ering; Pratesi cashmere throw. 





“The rear terrace runs the entire 
length of the house,” says Tomar. 
Willow furniture and Navajo blan- 
kets from Goldsmith’s collection 
give it “a southwestern feel.” The 
awning can be lowered when the 
sun reaches its peak to provide a 
shady spot for reading. 


Visitors are greeted in the 
entrance hall by an old leather 
saddle that Goldsmith picked 
up on her travels, and every 
corner of her aerie reveals 
the spoils of her stateside col- 
lecting. “It’s all just a very 
flavorful 1940s Mexican or 
western selection,” she says. 
“T’d put in more if the place 
were bigger.” More, that is, 
western bronzes, Navajo 
beadwork, Zuni pots, Central 
American wedding boxes, 
Mexican serapes and decora- 
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tive pottery. There are al- 
so numerous paintings scav- 
enged at flea markets. 

She comes out a few times 
a year for a week at a stretch. 
“It’s a pit stop,” she says. “If ’'m 
in Mexico for two months, 
it’s like coming to town from 
the country. My alternative 
would be to go to Mexico 
City, but I prefer the Los An- 
geles climate.” When she’s 
not hitting the flea markets or 
other regionai venues, such as 
the Autry Museum of West- 





ern Heritage, Goldsmith is 
most likely squirreled away 
in her hilltop hideout. The 
quilting table can handle small 
dinner parties, and a spare 
bedroom is given over to a 
huge desk, where she catches 
up on Las Alamandas paper- 
work. The house brims with 
books and magazines, and 
there’s always the view to 
soak up—or not. “It’s just a 
good place to unwind,” Isabel 
Goldsmith says. “Very nice, 
very pretty, very seductive.” 0 
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Zambelli Friend/Interior Design by Nicholas Haslam 
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on the Georgian-style residence i 
that appears to have been on the site Oxfordshire, England, with archit 
for centuries,” says interior designer © Marc Zambelli. W 


Nicholas Haslam, who collaborated br lays up the illusion of 
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“The ceiling’s plasterwork and the 
Chinese broken valances in the 
drawing room are simplifications 
of details at Claydon House in 














Buckinghamshire,” Haslam points 


out. The colors in the Savonnerie 
is choice of the 


carpet informed h 
pink, blue and yellow palette. 
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BELow: Haslam combined 18th-cen- 
tury-style English and French archi- 
tectural elements in the entrance 

hall, which has a sweeping staircase. 


Bottom: “I designed the dining 
room as if it were a library,” explains 
Haslam, who integrated bookshelves 
into the Palladian window, at left. 


istoric restoration 
is boring,” says 
English designer 
Nicholas Haslam. 
“Why dither about red or 
green damask when prune 
would be better? Why fuss 
about scale when exagger- 
ation is what you notice? 
Think of a diamond ring: It’s 
the big rocks that catch your 
eye; forget the chips on the 
side. I’m a great believer in 
full-blown decoration.” 

All Haslam interiors give 
the traditional an energet- 
ic jolt of baroque and mod- 
ern, but for this project it 


was particularly appropriate 
to make free with the cen- 
turies. A house that hides at 
the edge of ancient beech 
woods in Oxfordshire may 
seem to be very old, but it has 
just been built. 

“IT suppose I could have 
bought an old house in the 
first place,” says the client, “but 
designing a new one gave me 
the fun of thinking through 
every detail. I love old build- 
ings. I dream about them; I 
always have a tape measure 
and a camera in my pocket so 
I can record their features.” 

He had been photograph- 
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“T envisioned a romantic and magi- 
cal country house,” says the resident. 
Panels from 18th-century screens 
flank a 19th-century still life over 


the morning room’s fireplace; the 
chimneypiece was carved out of 
stone from Bath. A pair of canework 
bergeéres face the Victorian stool. 














Brow: A room in Haslam’s parents’ 
Great Hundridge Manor inspired 
him to fashion a 17th-century- 
style “cabinet” for intimate dining. 


ing and measuring archi- 
tectural details for decades. 
He had also been collecting 
them. Wrought iron gates, 
cobblestones from London’s 
docklands, a carved stone 
chimneypiece—all the things 
that were too good to pass up 
he had stashed in a ware- 
house, awaiting the house he 
would construct for them. 
Meanwhile, the house’s con- 
figuration formed in his mind. 
It would look like an eigh- 
teenth-century residence with 
additions on either side, as 
though later generations had 
commissioned Sir Edwin Lut- 
yens to extend it. That was, 
after all, exactly what had hap- 
pened to so many houses. 


Botrom: The designer turned to 
German Rococo furniture for the 
contours of the master bedroom’s 
lambrequins. The mirrors are Italian. 





Architect Marc Zambelli, 
of the firm Zambelli Friend, 
gave shape to his dream, and 
together they took great care 
with the details. “The brick- 
work was an example of that,” 
says Zambelli. “We wanted a 
soft color, nothing that would 
shout that it was new. We be- 
gan with samples, went to see 
buildings done with those 
bricks to judge them in a 
large expanse, then had pro- 
totype panels made up with 
mortars of different colors 
and textures.” 

‘They went to quarries neai 
Bath to choose stone for win 
dowsills and to meet Mel 
Morris-Jones, who was asked 
to carve two chimneypieces. 
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murals of pastoral scenes 
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They visited the back streets 
of London to see plasterers 
sculpting molds and iron- 
workers making the wrought 
iron railings for the staircase. 

There are good craftspeo- 
ple in England today; any- 
thing the client didn’t have 
in his warehouse, they could 
have made. “For the interiors, 
Nicky and I would spread out 


Top: “I wanted to achieve a feel- 
ing of space and airiness to avoid 
claustrophobic gloom,” Haslam says 
of the cavernous indoor pool area. 





books on a big table and get 
excited about all the houses 
we admired,” recalls the client. 
“Pediments, chimneypieces, 
ceilings—we were like little 
boys choosing sweets, saying, 
‘T’d like one of these and two 

of those, please.’” 
Haslam’s design for the en- 
trance hall is based on Wil- 
continued on page 276 


Asove: “A rill was a favorite devic: 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens’s,” says David 
Stevens, who planted the meditative 
garden outside the owner’s study. 
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The Collecting 
Impulse 


FORMER U.S. AMBASSADOR DONALD BLINKEN’S 
MODERN MASTERPIECES IN NEW YORK 


Text by Steven Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Durston Saylor 


t is the Rothkos, beyond anything, 

that everything here stands in rela- 

tion to: With their luminous sur- 

faces and inward-drawing depths, 
their own ways and planes of being, 
they possess—more than authority—a 
kind of celestial certitude. “We needed 
a big room for those pictures, a living 
room that had real scale,” says Donald 
M. Blinken, a founding partner of the 
investment banking firm Warburg Pin- 
cus, the longest-serving board chairman 
of the sixty-four-campus-strong State 
University of New York, the United 
States ambassador to Hungary from 
1994 to 1998 and currently the secretary 
general of the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations. 

Blinken is alluding to the three ma- 
jestic oils—Blue Over Orange, Red Over 
Three Browns and 117—that he chose 
himself (along with a small oil, Three 
Reds, and an untitled watercolor) during 
visits to Mark Rothko’s West Sixtieth 
Street studio in Manhattan between 
1955 and 1961. “Rothko had to feel 
comfortable with you, and then he’d 
bring out six or eight canvases,” he re- 
calls. “You were never thought of as 
anything so crass as the buyer; what he 
felt was that he was entrusting some- 
thing of himself to you. And you under- 
stood that you were making a serious 
aesthetic commitment. When I brought 
the first one back to the apartment I was 


In the living room of Donald M. 
and Vera Blinken’s New York City 
apartment are Philip Guston’s 
Cythera, 1957, left, Mark Rothko’s 
Three Reds, 1955, center, and an 
untitled 1956 Rothko watercolor. 
The two low tables and Barcelona 
stools are by Mies van der Rohe. 


living in then, everything I’d been col- 
lecting, postwar French and Italian art- 
ists mostly, went dead on the wall, and 
I sold or gave them away.” 

In 1976, six years after Rothko’s sui- 
cide, Donald Blinken was appointed by 
the New York State attorney general 
to head up a new board of the Mark 
Rothko Foundation, some of whose 
previous members had been found to 
engage in self-dealing. “The attorney 
general was looking for people who 
revered Rothko’s work and were un- 
compromised by the scandal,” he says. 
“What we went on to accomplish was 
to carefully distribute the foundation’s 
substantial share of the estate to muse- 
ums throughout the world and thereby 
ensure that the pictures would be acces- 
sible to the widest possible audience.” 

On the home front, Blinken soon 
found an apartment grand enough to 
receive his own incomparable Rothkos: 
the bottom half of a duplex sundered in 
the wake of the Great Depression. The 
prewar limestone-and-brick coopera- 
tive building on the river in the East 
Fifties was one of the last words in luxu- 
ry and boasted a lobby that floored visi- 
tors and residents alike with its wealth 
of black marble. 

John Bedenkapp, a Philip Johnson 
protégé, was engaged to modernize the 
apartment. “The deal was John would do 
the architecture and I would do the in- 
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1955, a bronze by William Turnbull, 
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teriors, which didn’t sit so well with him, 
since he was accustomed to doing it all,” 
says Donald Blinken’s wife, Vera, a vet- 
eran of the design department of Ed- 
ward Durrell Stone Architects and at 
the time a professional decorator with a 
business of her own. While she designed 
the furniture and attended to having it 
made, Bedenkapp retailored the apart- 
ment with the paintings in mind. Three 
of the Rothko oils proved too big in 
their framed state to make it into even 
the freight elevator and had to be taken 
off their stretchers and rolled onto huge 
cardboard tubes—Donald Blinken him- 
self rode with them in the art mover’s 
truck, along with the conservator at the 
Rothko Foundation, who would supervise 
their restretching in the living room. 
Five years later a duplex apartment 
affording twice as much space became 
available a few floors up. “We loved the 
winding staircase, which was steel with 
wrought iron fleurs-de-lis,” Vera Blinken 
says, “and when I saw that there was no 
paneling and only crown moldings—in 
other words, nothing fancy—I knew it 
would all work beautifully with a con- 
temporary aesthetic.” There and then 
she determined for simplicity’s sake to 


Asove: The Blinkens in the library. 
The painting is Willem de Koo- 
aing’s Black & White—Rome T, 1959. 
RiGut: In the dining room are, left 
to right, Guston’s Painters Table, 
1973, and Jack Tworkov’s Blue Cra- 
dle, 1956, and Transverse, 1957-58. 
Baccarat lusters and stemware. 
Tiffany’s silver. Herend porcelain. 
Newel Art Galleries chairs. 























paint the apartment’s original paneled 
doors to match the chosen wall color and 
for symmetry’s sake to demolish the plas- 
ter column at one end of the living room; 
she saw, too, that it would make decora- 
tive sense to endow the dining and liy- 
ing rooms with overdoors inspired by 
the building’s original Déco lobby. 

“So we moved upstairs,” she recounts. 
“By now John Bedenkapp had died—I 
like to think se moved upstairs, too. But 
since Donald and I like what we like, we 
tried to reproduce the structure of our 
old place exactly, insofar as that was 
humanly possible.” The effect of this 
changing-but-not-changing apartments 
was so uncanny that the first time the 
Blinkens entertained in their new du- 
plex, one of the guests said in dead seri- 
ousness, “I see you’ve added a staircase 
since I was last here.” 

For the background color of the old 
apartment, Donald Blinken had pre- 
scribed lutely not white.” As his 
wife explains, “Our house in East Hamp- 
ton was white white—and virtu- 
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ally every art gallery and contemporary 
museum was white. Donald and I to- 
gether selected a light gray. But for the 
new apartment we wanted something 
that was warmer but that wouldn’t,” she 
stresses, “smother our art.” Interior de- 
signer Stephen Stempler, a colleague 
from Vera Blinken’s Edward Durrell 
Stone days who had remained her “aes- 
thetic litmus test,” came up with the 
winning color, something north of 
ivory and south of magnolia, and in the 
end it was used everywhere, with the ex- 
ception of the bedroom. Vera Blinken 
chose the solid oatmeal wall-to-wall and 
had it laid down throughout—“We’re 
very consistent,” she smiles. 

The floor of the entrance hall is 
decidedly high style—black-granite 
square tiles installed on the diagonal. 
“The diagonal was John; he was very 
much in the details,” Vera Blinken ac- 
knowledges. Here in all its height and 
glory is the flag that every ambassador 
is presented with when his tour is over. 

continued on page 273 


“The apartment is serene and peace- 
ful—it’s like being in a chapel,” says 
Donald Blinken. “It makes you con- 


museum. No white walls templative.” Ricut: A 1975 drawing 
or wi rpiture,” Vera Blinken by Guston, left, and three drawings 
says ied something warm- — by Tworkov are in the master bed- 
er.” Anove: Whe library. Brunschwig room. Pierre Frey headboard, bench 
& Fils green upholstery fabric. and chaise fabrics. Stark carpet. 
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RESTRUCTURING AN ISLAND RETREAT WITH 








RICH TONES AND A FEEL FOR THE TROPICS 


Architecture by Thomas E. Pope/Interior Design by Thomas C. Achille, asip 
Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


ey West, a three- 

and-a-half-mile- 

long island that 

marks the south- 
ernmost tip of the continen- 
tal United States, is also one 
of the country’s most color- 
ful corners. Witness its phys- 
ical attributes (aquamarine 
waters and Hawaiian-shirt 
foliage), its economic her- 
itage (pirating and cigar man- 
ufacturing) and its denizens 
(from Harry Truman to Er- 
nest Hemingway). Then there 
is the island’s architecture, a 
singular fusion of design id- 


ioms from England and New 
England, the Bahamas and 
the Caribbean—whatever has 
managed to wash up on its 
dazzling shores. 

On a choice stretch of the 
island, favored with the sea’s 
cooling breezes but generally 
undisturbed by its harsher 
elements, sits a fine example 
of the Key West residential 
vernacular. Commanding an 
unusually spacious and pri- 
vate lot, the handsome white 
house is capped by a signa- 
ture low galvanized-alumi- 
num roof. It is introduced by 


one typically cozy porch and 
concludes with another, giv- 
ing onto a serene pool and 
a profusion of palms, ferns 
and royal poinciana trees. 
But the house’s defining fea- 
ture is its lofty tower and 
widow’s walk, modeled after 
those once used for sighting 


“Tt sits on a large lot amid luxuri- 
ous tropical foliage,” Thomas C. 
Achille says of a Key West resi- 
dence he renovated with architect 
Thomas E. Pope. BELow: Federal- 
style ornamentation defines the 
western facade. RIGHT: Palms and 
ferns surround the main entrance. 
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Asove: In the entrance hall, Achille 
mixed European and Asian elements 
“for a more casual way of living.” 

A faux-bamboo cast-iron hall tree, 
from Evergreen Antiques, and lac- 


quered Burmese containers offset 
the forma! Chippendale-fret railing 
and Sheraton-stvie games table. 


shipwrecks (read: sunken trea- 
sure) among the island’s coral 
reefs. Key West’s widow’s 
walks now survey nothing 
more—or less—precious than 
neighboring widow’s walks, a 
carpet of greenery and the 
luminous Atlantic. 

Like most beauties, the 
house survived an awkward 
stage. “When we looked up 
at it from the street through 
the gardens, we saw this white 
form against that turquoise 


sky,” recalls one of the own- 
rs, a telec ‘mmunications 
ne ho, with his 


p ry i irketing 





executive, acquired the prop- 
erty four years ago. “We just 
stopped and said, ‘Wow, this 
is it.’ We felt our bones relax- 
ing. We tensed up, of course, 
when we saw the inside.” 
Built in stages during the 
late 1980s, the residence was 
a discordant jumble. A main 
house and a guesthouse were 
separated by a tower and split 
into a “rabbit warren of very 
small rooms.” Nevertheless, 
the owners recognized its po- 
tential and recruited Thomas 
E. Pope, a local architect, and 
‘Thomas C. Achille, an interi- 
or designer based in Los An- 


Opposite: “The living room is a 
very indoor-outdoor space, with a 
bohemian feeling,” Achille explains. 
An Audubon painting hangs above 
the mantel, which was added dur- 
ing the renovation. The rug is wool 
sisal. The daybed, low table and 
armchairs are from British Khaki. 


geles, with whom they had a 
long-standing association (he 
had redone their farm and 
mountain houses in Virginia 
as well as their one-hundred- 
and-ten-foot yacht). 

To improve the flow of the 
house, Pope converted the 
old guesthouse into a master 
suite and the two-story main 
residence into public rooms 
downstairs, with guest bed- 
rooms on the second floor. 
Another unifying move was 
the transformation of the old 
tower. Taking his cue from 
the lookouts crowning the is- 
land’s historic structures, he 
designed a hexagonal lantern 
that tops the original tower 
and leads to the picturesque 
widow’s walk. The recon- 
structed tower provided the 
framework for an outdoor 
dining pavilion on the rear 
terrace, while a long loggia 
and generous French doors 
help tie the space together. 

“Everything on the first 
floor now has direct access to 
the pool,” Achille says. “When 
the weather’s good and the 
doors are all open, the house 
has amazing flow.” An active 
participant in the structural 
overhaul, Achille designed 
fireplaces for the master suite 
and the living room, as even 
Key West has its share of 
cool nights. He added a bay 
window in the dining room 
to balance the one in the liv- 
ing room, on the other side 
of a two-story hall. 

The interiors took a some- 
what less conventional turn 
than the architecture. “The 
owners are not ordinary peo- 
ple,” Achille says. “We didn’t 
want anything typical except 
the architecture. So we de- 
cided that, yes, it was going to 
be very tropical, but whereas 
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“When the weather's good and 
the doors are all open,” Achille says, 
“the house has amazing flow.” 


a lot of Key West houses are 
done in pastels—flamingo 
pink, lemon yellow, seafoam 
green—we thought, Why not 
put in some wonderful rich 
tones?” Spurred by a fabric 
depicting umbrella-toting 
African tribesmen, Achille 
employed a tawny palette of 
tans, caramels and creams, 
punctuated throughout with 
shots of magenta and set off 
with a crisp white trim. 

The owners wanted some- 
thing of a Raj look in both 
the colors and the furniture, 
so a pair of Anglo-Indian 
armchairs from their main 
residence in Virginia came in 
handy. “They were tucked 


Lert: The dining area, formerly the 
kitchen, is separated from the liy- 
ing room by a two-story hall. The 
fabric on the pair of sea-grass chairs 
by Ralph Lauren is from Brunschwig 
& Fils. The doors of the custom- 
made armoire are lined with Mada- 
gascar cloth from J. Robert Scott. 


ABove: The guesthouse was joined 
to the main residence and convert- 
ed to a master suite. An Anglo-In- 
dian-style cane-back armchair sits 
near antique hand-colored botani- 
cal prints. The ottoman’s fabric, 
from Brunschwig & Fils, is also on 
pillows throughout the room. 


into a hallway,” Achille says. 
“I pointed out to my clients 
that the chairs were fabulous 
and they needed to go to Key 
West.” Serving as a catalyst 
for some of the house’s de- 
sign concepts, the armchairs 
were soon joined by antique 
and reproduction bamboo- 
and-cane chairs and tables 
of teak and mahogany. The 
furniture’s dark woods min- 
gle with faded kilims and 
wool sisals on unstained pine 
floors to achieve a mood that 
is both casual and sophisti- 
cated. If the effect is unex- 
pected, it is also entirely apr. 

“Key West has a Cuban 
sensuality and a Caribbean 
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Asove: The third-floor widow’s 
walk, an architectural element typ- 
ical of Key West houses, is accessed 
by an interior staircase mounted 

to the walls of the hexagonal lantern. 
“The top of the tower has a magnifi- 
cent three-hundred-and-sixty-de- 
gree view of the island,” says Achille. 


irreverence,” says the former 
executive. “At the same time, 
the island has a distinctly 
American individualism and 
a clear-stated preference for 
charm and history that can 
only be European. We tried to 
make sure our home blended 
all of these elements.” 

Their efforts wound up just 
before the arrival of Hurri- 
cane Georges, the first one 
to blow through Key West in 
over thirty years. Equipped 
with roll-down shutters, ac- 
cordion doors and a standby 
generator, the house came 
through it with flying colors. 
The owners settled peaceful- 
ly into their retreat, and they 
now spend every December 
through May on the island, 
where their daily routine is 


considerably quieter than the 
pace in Virginia. “We basi- 
cally live outdoors,” says the 
entrepreneur. “Under the 
loggia, out by the pool, in 

e garden.” 

The pair recently pur- 
chased an adjacent property 
that will allow them to ex- 
pand their garden with a 
palm grove and a ten-foot 
waterfall and to entertain on 
a larger scale. Another social 
venue for the clients is a 
new boat, to which Thomas 
Achille has just put the fin- 
ishing touches. “It serves as a 
floating guesthouse and a way 
to take our friends out for 
cruises,” says the entrepre- 
neur. “We love to see their 
faces when they see the sun- 
set here for the first time.” D 


RIGHT: “In Key West, the terrace is 
the primary area for entertaining 
outdoors,” Achille says. The origi- 
nal structure’s overhangs “had no 
continuity,” he notes, “so we added 
a covered dining pavilion.” Draper- 
ies block out wind and rain. The 
garden furniture is by Pompeii. 
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A Celebration 


Ralph Esmerian, chairman of the 
board for the American Folk Art 
Museum in New York, recently 
donated his private collection to 
the institution. More than 400 
pieces, including paintings, weath- 
ervanes and textiles, go on display 
at the museum in December. 


of Folk Art 


ANEW MANHATTAN HOME FOR RALPH ESMERIAN’S COLLECTION 
Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


n 1932 there was an ex- 
hibition in New York at 
the dazzling and icono- 
clastic Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, then only three years 
old, called “American Folk 
Art: The Art of the Common 
Man in America, 1750-1900.” 
Unlike the Postimpressionist, 
Cubist, Fauvist, traditional- 
image-breaking paintings and 


sculpture previously seen at 
this mecca for the modern, 
the show was made up of 
primitive portraits, landscapes, 
pottery and painted furni- 
ture. Its contents were what 
would come to be known as 
folk art—the decorative ob- 
jects and paintings made by 
craftspeople, who, in most 
cases, had not been trained as 





Opposite: The entrance hall of Es- 


merian’s Manhattan apartment, 


where he has kept the collection for 


over 30 years. ABOVE: In the liv- 


ing room, a circa 1860 Baltimore- 
style album quilt hangs behind a 


1778 painted pine dower chest 
made by Johannes Kniskern. 
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A 19th-century painted armchair 
with a view of Ithaca Falls, New 
York, and a Pennsylvania Windsor 
chair flank a grain-painted man- 
tel with a fireboard. Above it is a 
circa 1797 childhood portrait of 
Jonathan Knight, the first president 


of the American Medical Association. 








fine artists. All but one of 
the several hundred pieces 
had been collected by Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller. Wanda 
Corn, an art historian who 
specializes in American mod- 
ernism, describes this exhibi- 
tion as the final step in the 
movement of ‘olk 
the attic to the . 


art “fro: 


seum.” 





From the 1920s to the 1950s 
several collectors turned their 
attention to the colors, pat- 
terns, vigor and human- 
ity of folk art. They used 
their collections, which of- 
ten numbered in the hun- 
dreds of pieces, to establish 
olk art as a major part of 


‘an art history. Abby 
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Aldrich Rockefeller’s collec- 
tion went to the new folk art 
museum bearing her name in 
Williamsburg, Virginia; the 
Electra Havemeyer Webb col- 
lection formed the core of the 
Shelburne Museum in Ver- 
mont; the Martha Codman 
Karolik and Maxim Karolik 
Collection was bought with 
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an eye to creating a depart- 
ment at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston; and the Edgar 
William and Bernice Chrysler 
Garbisch Collection went to 
the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D.C. 

Nancy Druckman, senior 
vice president and director 
of American folk art at Sothe- 


by’s in New York, says, “There 
was a marked shift following 
World War II, when the ma- 
jor folk art collectors began 
to understand the impor- 
tance of what they had ac- 
quired, not in personal terms 
but as collections assembled 
for the nation.” 

The significance of folk 
art was confirmed with the 
establishment of the Muse- 
um of American Folk Art 
in New York in 1961. Now, 
forty years later, the chairman 
of the board of the newly 
renamed American Folk Art 
Museum, Ralph Esmerian, 
is donating his collection of 
more than four hundred works 
to the museum’s new galleries, 
which will open in December. 

The Esmerian Collection 
“gives new visibility and 
credibility to the field of folk 
art,” says Druckman. “It’s 
amazing to see such quality 
assembled in the years since 
the 1970s.” 

Gerard C. Wertkin, direc- 
tor of the museum, says, “The 
early collectors were pioneers, 
and as the field was just being 
developed, the critical eye was 
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AsovE: A family mourning piece, 
done in watercolor and ink on silk 
by Ellen Ogden in 1813, is mount- 
ed over a collection of boxes and 
miniatures. “With smaller items 
you can see how skilled the maker 
was by looking at the proportions 
of the design,” Esmerian says. 





BELow: The painted horse, center, 
has long been regarded as an icon 
of American folk art because of its 
inclusion in landmark exhibitions. 
The Residence of David Twining 1785 
is by Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
artist Edward Hicks. Wilhelm 
Schimmel carved the large eagle. 
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Opposite: The bedroom walls are 
lined with watercolors and tex- 
tiles from New England and Penn- 
sylvania. “These works are what 
America is all about—a mix of cul- 
tures,” says Esmerian. The Farwell 
Children, circa 1841, is attributed 
to Deacon Robert Peckham. 


less active. Ralph might be 
thought to have been at a 
disadvantage as a second- or 
third-generation collector— 
particularly in the area of 
painting—but his focus made 
up for it. He knew he wanted 
his works to go to the mu- 
seum at some time, and con- 
sequently, he bought only 
masterworks.” 

In 1985 Esmerian pur- 
chased Girl in Red Dress with 
Cat and Dog by Ammi Phil- 
lips, which he immediately 
turned over to the custodian- 
ship of the museum. Divest- 
ing himself of that painting 
at an early stage was unusual 
for Esmerian. Most of the 
other major works in his col- 
lection have resided for years 
in his apartment. 

Among these are one 
of Edward Hicks’s Peaceable 
Kingdom paintings, as well as 
another Hicks, The Residence 
of David Twining 1785, 1846, 
the wistful portrait of Fred- 
erick Buxton by the hus- 
band-and-wife painters Sam- 
uel Addison Shute and Ruth 
Whittier Shute; the anony- 
mously painted scene Situa- 
tion of America, 1848; andthe b 
largest collection of portraits | | 
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by the Pennsylvania German  Asove: Young Woman of the Folsom 
ainter Jacob Maentel Family, circa 1812-1821, by Henry 
P E Folsom will be the cover subject for 


“The Esmerian collection the upcoming book and catalogue 
is characterized by a love of American Radiance: The Ralph Esme- 
rian Gift to the American Folk Art 
Museum. Pennsylvania German 
motifs decorate a chest dated 1836. 


color and strength of design,” 
says Wertkin. Druckman adds, 
“Ralph has a unique self-con- 
fidence, and he loves to look 
at what the artist was do- 
ing. He’s fascinated by how 
” 

a work ‘ig put together. Ricut: A circa 1860 embroidered 
Born oo Paris to a father and appliquéd carpet from Maine 
of Armenian and French de- is on the bed. The doubie-matted 

scent and an American moth- watercolor portraits Young Man 
E z tly Holding a Bible and Young Woman 

er, Esmerian grew Up parlly Holding a Letter and Rose, 1844, 
in Europe but attended the by Mary B. Tucker, hang near an 
continued on page 278 — 1801 tall case« lock from Virginia. 
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HISTORIC DESIGN 


La Fiorentina ones... 


REMEMBERING RODERICK CAMERON’S GLORIOUS RIVIERA ESTATE 
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€ were a fa- 
mous couple. 
People didn’t 
speak of Se- 
bastian and his mother or 
Mrs. Venable and her son, they 
said ‘Sebastian and Violet, 
Violet and Sebastian are stay- 
ing at the Lido, they’re at the 
Ritz in Madrid. Sebastian and 
Violet, Violet and Sebastian 


Opposite: In the 1940s Roderick 
“Rory” Cameron (right) and his 
mother, Enid, the glamorous count- 
ess of Kenmare, restored the leg- 
endary Riviera residence La Fioren- 
tina. Cameron based his redesign 
on his trips to the “magical, lyrical” 
countryside near Padua and Venice. 





PATRICIA CAVENDISH-O'NEILL 








have taken a house at Biarritz 
for the season,’ and every ap- 
pearance, every time we ap- 
peared, attention was centered 
on us!... we would carve out 
each day of our lives like a 
piece of sculpture. Yes, we 
left behind us a trail of days 
like a gallery of sculpture!” 
So intoned the immoder- 
ately doting mother in Ten- 


ABove: “Inside,” Cameron once 
wrote of the house, “we kept to 
muted colors.” In the living roon 
he offset the white-marble floo 
with pale lemon yellow for the sofa 
and chairs, and walls of a green that 
was inspired by the backs of olive 
leaves. The statue is of Neptune. 
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PATRICIA CAVENDISH-O'NEILL 


ABovE: Martin Battersby painted the 
second hall in trompe l’oeil, “the 
theme being architectural drawings 
on simulated sheets of vellum at- 
tached to the walls and ceiling with 
thumb tacks, and so convincing... 
that one touches them to make sure 
they are not real,” wrote Cameron. 


nessee Williams’s Suddenly 
Last Summer of herself and 
her aesthete son; but if the 
names “Rory and Enid” were 
put in place of “Sebastian 
and Violet,” one would have 
an emotionally accurate de- 
scription of the lives that 
Rory Cameron and his moth- 
er, Enid, countess of Ken- 
mare, sculpted for themselves, 
mainly in the blaze and 
glare of the French Rivi- 
era. “We followed the sun, 
which was also our mother, 
because our mother never 
liked winter—she and Rory 
would always float around 
the world, with me trailing 
after them,” says Lady Ken- 
mare’s daughter, the Hon- 
orable Patricia Cavendish- 


O'Neill. “She adored me as 
well, but Rory was her fa- 
vorite—he was her firstborn, 
you see, and he was a boy. To 
me, she was ‘Mummy,’ but 
Rory called her Enid.” 
Celebrated as one of the 
great international beauties 
in the years between the wars, 
the Australian-born Enid was 
magically, almost mythologi- 
cally, lovely. Dressed only by 
Molyneux, she stood majes- 
tic at just under six feet; her 
hair, which had turned sil- 
ver untimely (she was all of 
twenty-eight), served to set 
off her enormous emerald 
eyes. She wore one of Marie 
Antoinette’s diamonds as a 
ring—this, along with ropes 
of pearls and other jewels of 


RiGuT: Cameron had experts from 
Italy install an 18th-century Pied- 
montese fresco in the dining room. 
“There were eight tables of six, and 


the guests would a! rotate to even- 
tually end up at my mother’s table,” 
remembers Patricia Cavendish 
O’Neill, Cameron’s hz '£ sister. 
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Cameron had the paneling in the 
library painted a light eggshell blue. 
Over the fireplace hangs a portrait 
by Léonor Fini of Enid as a young 
woman. She was renowned from 
the 1920s through the 1940s as one 
of the world’s most beautiful and 
sought-after women. 


inestimable cost, she kept in 
Kleenex boxes because they 
were “usually the nearest 
thing.” At home in the south 
of France she often appeared 
with a parrot on one shoul- 
der, her hyrax on the other 
and a pair of jewel-collared 


1 
cheetahs tethered on a dou- 


Se s 
bi : first time she 


entered the precincts of the 
casino in Monte Carlo, ev- 
erybody left the tables to 
gape at her in her young 
beauty, and the gambling 
came to a stop, occasioning 
her friend King Farouk to re- 
monstrate, “My dear Enid, 
next time, please, you must 
come as a Moslem lady, 


dressed head to toe in veils, 
as I don’t wish to have my 
game disrupted again.” 

One man is known to have 
thrown himself off a roof for 
love of her, and several to 
have left her their fortunes. 
Enid’s legion of lovers in- 
cluded Bernard Baruch, J. 
Paul Getty, the earl of Derby, 
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and the duke of Westminster. 
“I can’t begin to tell you— 
just anybody,” says her daugh- 
ter, adding, “When I was a 
child, I used to hide in the 
hall closet to see who might be 
coming out of my mother’s 
bedroom in the middle of the 
night—not that I even knew 
what a lover was, really.” 





Somerset Maugham—or, 
some say, Noé] Coward—had 
provocatively retitled Lady 
Kenmare “Lady Killmore,’ 
since she was universal! 
reputed to have murde1 
each of her four, ver 
husbands: first, A 
shipping merchant 
Cameron, who w 
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age; next, General Frederick 
“Caviar” Cavendish, the com- 
mander of the Ninth Lanc- 
ers and altogether one of the 
most highly decorated offi- 
cers in his majesty’s army; 
third, British shipping mag- 
nate Viscount Furness, who 
owned the National 
and, finally, the well- 


1 
alSO 


Stud; 


Top: Lady Kenmare stands ready 
for the wedding of Prince Rainier 
of Monaco to Grace Kelly in 1956. 
“Then, of course, she was much 
older, but still marvelous-looking,” 
says her daughter. Anove: The 
room Cameron used as his offic 
was also home to his book collection 
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PIERRE BRUCE/COURTESY LIBBY CAMERON 








killed all my husbands, di- 
vorce is so messy.’ Well, 
there’s no way in the world 
she could have murdered 
Rory’s father, Cameron, be- 
cause he died of cancer 
around 1914, a year or so af- 
ter they were married and 
shortly after Rory was born. 
And as for my father, Caven- 
dish, I mean, she wasn’t even 
there—he died in Paris when 
she was at Biarritz. And Fur- 
ness died of cirrhosis of the 
liver, but his previous wife, 
Thelma, bribed one of the 
nurses to say that Mummy 
had given him a fatal injec- 
tion. Because, you see, Thel- 
ma, during her marriage to 
Furness, had been the mis- 
tress of the then Prince of 
Wales, and after Furness 
died, she wanted to try to get 
all the Furness money for her 
son, who Furness insisted 











Lady Kenmare was known for her 
eccentricities, including a collec- 
tion of exotic pets. Top: One of her 
several parrots is perched in her 
bedroom. ABove: Cameron is 
thought to have designed the first 
infinity-edge pool, which appears 
to merge with the bay of Beaulieu. 


landed (with 118,600 Irish 
acres under his belt) sixth 
earl of Kenmare. The whole 
thing had glamour. 


oe 
There was so much gos- 


sip about her, and my mother 


encouraged everything, she 
just thought it all a creat 
joke. She used to absoliutel 

drive me frantic be 


would ann 
announced it 


was the illegitimate son of 
the prince—he always said, ‘I 
won't have that blankety- 
blank bastard in the house!’ 
And Kenmare—he died in 
Ireland when Mummy was in 
England. They’d been mar- 
ried under a year. He was a 
glutton and positively enor- 
mous, and he’d always had 
very bad heart and he 
upposed to... Well, 


my mother did say she killed 
him—by overdoing the sex,” 
her daughter laughs. 

“When Kenmare died, 
Rory said to Mummy, “That’s 
enough now of boyfriends 
and lovers and husbands.’ 
And Rory took their place— 
he completely took over. He 
organized Mummy’s life, and 
she depended on him and his 
friends. And she just gave 
Rory whatever he wanted— 
whatever Rory wanted, Rory 
got.” And no wonder—the 
six-foot-three, sapphire-eyed 
Cameron (christened Roder- 
ick after the father he had 
scarcely known) reminded 
people of Apollo, according 
to his sister: “He had won- 
derful Greek legs, which he 
was very proud of, actually, 
and beautiful feet.” A hap- 
py consequence for him of 
the nomadic character of his 





mother’s multiple marriages 
was that he had been exposed 
early on to the cultures of 
half a dozen countries—a 
ten-year-old Rory, for in- 
stance, was given a private 
tour of King Tut’s tomb by 
Lord Carnarvon, archaeolo- 
gist Howard Carter’s great 
patron, just days after it was 
unearthed. 

Cameron grew up to be- 
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come an accomplished writ- 
er, and over the years he 
brought a variety of exotic 
landscapes to sudden life in a 
number of well-received trav- 
el books. His greater fame, 
however, lay elsewhere—as 
an arbiter of taste in general 
and of décor in particular. 
He was, more than that, a 
protean creative spirit, with 
an unappeasable appetite for 





beauty of every kind around 
him. So fastidious was he that 
he would walk out of a house 
that failed to meet his aes- 
thetic standards. “ ‘I’m leav- 
ing, it’s too hideous—life is 
too short to be depressed by 
people’s bad taste,’ he would 
say,” his sister recalls, adding 
affectionately, “I had many 
dreadful times with him on 
that score.” 


The setting for this fam- 
ily constellation was a rocky 
promontory that jutted out 
from Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, 
affording an incomparable 
maritime panorama—the 
broad, open bay of Beaulieu 
on one side and, on the oth- 
ers, the Mediterranean of 
legend. To take advantage, 
then, of what was arguably 
the single most felicitous po- 





The garden, which Cameron also 
created, consisted of various fruits 
and sweet-smelling plants, mostly 
green and white, and “a series of 
separate compartments or rooms 
walled in behind clipped hedges.” 
The patio above was one of several 
and led to the second entrance hall. 
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sition on the whole Céte 
d’Azur, a vast if unremarkable 
villa had been put up by a 
French countess in 1914. It 
didn’t fall into Cameron’s 
mother’s hands until 1938. 
Of ali her husbands, she told 
her daughter, Lord Furness 
was the one she had loved the 
most because “he gave me 
the world.” He gave her La 
Fiorentina, in any case. And 
he didn’t stop there—“in- 
sanely jealous,” he bought 
up all the other houses on 
Cap Ferrat’s Point Saint Hos- 
pice to keep his wife’s would- 




















be lovers at bay, so to speak. 
After the death of Furness, 
mother and daughter made 
their way out of Vichy France 
as far as Portugal, to which 
British foreign secretary An- 
thony Eden dispatched a 
plane to transport them to 
continued on page 272 


Asove: Cameron planted the clois- 
ter with box hedges and yellow 
flowers. Lert: “The focal point as 
it were of the garden,” he wrote, 
“fis] the great shallow grass steps 
leading down to the sea.” He 
framed the stairs with Falconet 
Sphinxes and 20-foot-tall cypresses. 
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_JOY AND REGIS PHILBIN 


continued from page 189 

where I just want to kill him because he 
brings people home who happen to be 
on the show, and he gives them tours of 
the place,” says Joy Philbin. “He’ll say, ‘I 
brought Don Rickles and his wife over 
to look at it,’ and I'll say, ‘You brought 
them over and didn’t tell me? Took 
them into my closet, my bathroom, 
which is a mess?’ But he’s so proud.” 

The success of these tours often 
depends on Mother Nature. Regis Phil- 
bin recalls the couple’s first big party. “It 
was December, an all-star guest list,” he 
recounts. “The doorbell rang, and it was 
Barbara Walters. I put her on my arm 
and said, ‘Welcome to my new home— 
I want to show you something,’ and I 
took her to the windows, looked out and 
said, ‘What the hell is this?’ It was all 
white, like someone had whitewashed 
the windows. All fog, no view at all. I 
was so embarrassed. Tony Bennett, 
Donald Trump, Barbara Walters—and 
no view. It was the worst.” 

But on a clear day it is the best: The 
Philbins can see, if not forever, then 
at least up the East River to the Bronx, 
where Regis Philbin used to stare across 
the water at apartments like his, won- 
dering who lived there. “It exceeded 


“Being close to home 
is what Regis always 
wanted,” says Joy Philbin. 
“Now it doesn’t matter 
if it sleets or snows.” 


my expectations,” he says. “How did I 
get so lucky that I can walk to work? 
‘Twice a day?” 

“Being close to home is what Regis 
always wanted,” adds his wife. “Now it 
doesn’t matter if it sleets or snows. In 
fact, with the movie theaters, the gym, 
the studio and the restaurants all 
around here, he never leaves the block.” 
Except, of course, to go home—fifty- 
one stories up. “I love the third dimen- 
sion of living up here this high,” he 
marvels. “We used to live on the second 
floor, but here, ’'m the king.” Regis 
Philbin laughs. “Or at least it makes me 
feel like a king.” O 
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Lontinued from page 204 

zraph it in slices, and there’s composi- 
tion and balance to it. The juxtaposition 
of the scale, the volume of space and the 
Warge architecture with park views give 

e apartment a graphic quality.” 

What it took to achieve that harmo- 
ny, Hagan insists, was the right team, 
which included Shamamian, Hagan’s 
design associate Monica Malone and, of 
course, the client. “It took less than a 
year to complete the project, and if the 
owner hadn’t been so involved and sup- 
portive, it never would have been done 


“The space demanded 
~ amodern sensibility, 

but we didn’t want it to 
be cold,” says Hagan. 


so quickly,” says Hagan. “This apart- 
ment is very much a reflection of his 
own personal style.” 

The client was more than an active 
participant. He lived in the apartment 
during the construction. “That allowed 
‘me to keep an eye on what was going 
on,” he says. “Even through the dust, I 
was able to see where things stood and 
make modifications along the way.” He 
did, however, have the advantage of 
having worked with Shamamian on a 
previous project. And Hagan was a close 
friend. “It was a true collaboration be- 
tween Victoria and myself,” says the cli- 
ent. “Because we’re such good friends, 
we could talk in the car and then shop, 
and then talk in the car some more.” 
But friendship was not the deciding 
factor in his choice of a designer. “I 
like the clean lines of her interiors, 
the ease of acceptance of the space,” he 
says. “You sort of flow into them, and 
nothing is overpowering. It becomes an 
intellectual dissection of the work be- 
cause everything is so subtle. You walk 
in, and there’s a wow factor. Then you 
look at the different areas, and they’re 
| strong enough to stand on their own. 
They’re humorous enough on their 
| own, too, but when it’s all put together, 
it’s not overwhelming.” 

And the beat goes on for Victoria Ha- 
gan and her client—she recently com- 
pleted his country house. 0 
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LA FIORENTINA 





continued from page 268 

England. Rory Cameron, an American 
citizen thanks to his father, had already 
left for Nebraska, of all places, to join a 
bomber group there, and the poor villa, 
for its part, was left to suffer the ig- 
nominy of being occupied by the Ger- 
man high command. The latter, when 
they retreated, blew up the elaborate 
fortifications they had laid on the prop- 
erty, for all practical purposes destroy- 
ing the house as well as the grounds. 
“Rory, who had always hoped to rebuild 
La Fiorentina one day anyway, said he 
was grateful to them, that they’d saved 
him a lot of work,” his sister laughs. “He 
had already toured Italy for inspiration, 
and the moment he saw Palladio’s Villa 
Rotonda, he knew he had found the ide- 
al classical facade for La Fiorentina.” 

By the end of 1945, Cameron could be- 
gin clearing the rubble-strewn grounds, 
aided by a contingent of German pris- 
oners of war hacking away with pickax- 
es. A gardener both subtle and imagina- 
tive, he set about creating superb formal 
compositions, complete with terraces, 
cloisters and parterres, that would speak 
to the elegant new proportions of the 
house. Not wanting to wait on nature, 
he rushed out to purchase mature cy- 
press, olive and orange trees of the right, 
uniform height, and vistas were “born 
overnight.” The orange trees stood in 
rows lining the wide path that led up to 
the house, and when Cameron daubed 
their trunks and lower limbs with a 
coating of lime to make them luminous, 
people were amazed at the effect. 

“He was also absolutely the first per- 
son ever to design an infinity-edge 
pool,” his sister maintains, referring to 
La Fiorentina’s famous saltwater swim- 
ming pool, with its trompe loeil effect 
of seeming to spill over into the heaving 
sea below. Another of what his sister 
calls “Rory’s world-firsts” was the use of 
sisal carpeting: “I was with him in a 
restaurant in Eze when he picked up the 
thing you wipe your feet on and took it 
over to the maitre d’hétel—I was so em- 
barrassed—and asked him to find out 
where it was made, and Rory followed 
up on it—right to the doormat factory.” 

Cameron kept the palette for both 


the house and the gardens muted and 
matte: umbers, buffs, lemon yellows, egg- 
shell every gradation of white.... 
He we to exacily match the 


walls of the eight-windowed living room 
to the silvery green of the back of an olive 
leaf. Then he moved into action, filling 
the tall, light-splashed salons en enfilade 
with uncompromising furniture—a 
great deal of museum-quality Louis XV, 
but some Jean-Michel Frank as well— 
and with Giambologna bronzes, Rodin 
statues, Song horses, Ingres drawings, 
and paintings that ran the staggering 
gamut from Uccello to Oudry, to 
Stubbs and Landseer, to the contem- 
porary Australian Sidney Nolan. His 
extraordinary groupings of priceless 
objects with fondly purchased bibelots 
—his so-called “tablescapes”—became 
famous. Philip Johnson once said of 
Rory Cameron that he “had a fingertip 
feel for things” and “set standards that 
were perhaps no longer of our epoch.” 
“You can’t imagine who was enter- 
tained at La Fiorentina,” says Cameron’s 
sister. “Actually, between Mummy and 
Rory, it was just about every person you 
could possibly imagine. Churchill, for 
one. The last time I remember seeing 
him, he was being carried up the front 
steps by the footman and the butler. He 
used to paint with Mummy, who had a 
natural talent—she’d painted scenery 
backdrops in Hollywood and London 
as a very young woman, and for La 
Fiorentina she did some murals and 
Japanese-style screens plus the trompe 
loeil wallpaper in her bedroom, and she 
also hand-painted the china dessert sets. 
Barbara Hutton, who was one of Mum- 
my’s greatest friends, came a lot, and 
Prince Rainier’s father, Prince Pierre, 
comte de Polignac, was there practically | 
every day. The duke and duchess of 
Windsor, Lady Diana Cooper, Princess 
Marthe Bibesco, Ian Fleming, Elsie 
Woodward—they all came. The vi- 
comte de Noailles, one of the world’s 
great horticulturists, said he learned 
something new every time he went 
around the garden with Rory.” Add 
to the guest list Jean Cocteau, Cyril | 
Connolly, Hubert de Givenchy, Bunny | 
Mellon, Elsa Maxwell, Irving Penn, | 
Sacheverell Sitwell and John F. Ken- 
nedy; then throw in for good measure | 
Mutesa II, the thirty-sixth kabaka of 
Uganda, who held court on the diving- | 
board ramp, which providentially turned 
out to be the exact height of his throne | 
back home. And then there were Lynn | 
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Naples, Carpet Designs, Inc., North Palm Beach, Crystal Tree * GA, Atlanta, Bell Carpet Galleries, Images Floor Coverings, Myer! 
Carpet, Dalton, Myers Carpet ¢ IA, Des Moines, Onthank Co. « IL, Chicago, Carpets by Design, Village Carpets, Winnetka, Vili2ce 
Carpets * MA, Allston, Able Rug, Danvers, Able Rug, Hanover, Able Rug, Natick, Able Rug, Wellesley, Faber Rug * NJ, Vou’ 
Creative Carpet & Flooring * NY, New York City, Broadway Carpet * NC, High Point, Upton’s * ON, Toronto, Dominior 

Nashville, Myers Carpet * TX, Dallas, Emmet Perry, Houston, Emmet Perry, Robert's Carpet & Fine Floors sind 
¢ VA, Alexandria, Carpet One-Alexandria * WA, Seattle, Rubenstein’s Contract Carpet 


Or call 1-800-843-1728 for your local Glen Eden Sales Representative. 
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Palm Be nia, Florida New York, New York 
Factory & Shoy owroom Showroom 





Corporate Headquarters + 561-641-4911 
yr 2 brochure ($10), please call or visit our showroom online at www.haifainc.com 





Shown above: exterior paving, interior and exterior wall cladding, 


antique floor, fireplace and columns. 


Astoria, New York 
Factory & Showroom 


Washington, D.C. 


Showroom 
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Loewen | 


ef Terrace Doors. 


Eye Candy. 


Loewen Terrace Doors are for those with a visual 


sweet tooth. The desire to possess a thing of beauty. 


Of course, Loewen Terrace Doors are more than just 


eye poppers. They have the hidden strength of tight 


1 


‘rained finely milled West Coast Douslas Fir and 


weature high thermal performance slazing systems. 

wide range of eye pleasing srilles, 
ha 1er options, including Loewen’s 
toug ium exterior cladding. 


© Loewen Windows 2001 





Loewen offers you two classic styles of 
Terrace Doors: Traditional (hinges from the 
middle) and French (hinges from the sides). 
Each door includes 4mm tempered safety 
slass and a single action, three point 


security lockin system as standard. 
My g sy 


Loewen Terrace Doors. Mouth wateringly 
beautiful. Deliciously well made. 





1-800-245-2295 
www.loewen.com 


Committed to Quality since 1905 


ation oi the Loewen Dealer nearest you. In Canada call 1-800-563-9367. 














“Best of the Web” 


Ranked favorite antiques Web site —Forbes Magazine 





A gem...One of the most clearly organized —Town & Country 


Over 20,000 extraordinary antiques 
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NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
antiques resource in the world. 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 
Tel: (212)758-1970 Fax: (212)37!-0166 E-mail: info@newel.com Web: www.newel.com 










































































English antique furniture is solid. Tasteful. Timeless. 





| But for sheer exuberance, there’s simply nobody like 
| the French. 


The French believed furniture was meant not just to be used, but marvelled at. 
The 19th-century cabinetmaker who crafted this marble-top lacquered chest created 
a masterpiece of glorious overstatement. At Mill House of Woodbury, most of our 
| enormous collection is English. But when you see something French, you won’t 

| mistake it for anything else. 





Mill House Antiques 


AND GARDENS OF WOOQODEUE?, 
1964 THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS OF CHOICE _2001 


Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


ili is about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 


Tue but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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ARSTON & LANGINGER have 

designed and built 
conservatories for customers in cities 
throughout the world, including 
Athens, San Francisco, Dublin, 
Hamburg and Monaco. They have 
built conservatories on New York 
rooftops, for a famous English 
restaurant, as an entrance to an 
Italian Castello and for the Royal 
Botanical Gardens in London. 

They have designed modest 
conservatories for clients needing 
more space in town houses and 
palatial additions to period country 
properties. 

Whether a large extension toa 
modern commercial building or a 
small garden room for a Victorian 
house, every Marston & Langinger 
conservatory is designed to fit the 
client’s needs and wishes; no two are 
alike. 

Uncompromising care in design 
and construction ensures the 
conservatories are comfortable in the 
warmest and coolest temperatures 








USA A handsome addition to a Queen Anne- 
style residence in Princeton, New Jersey. 






TUSCANY Versatile door design allows year- 
round use of this Castello’s terrace. 





conditions, such as drifting snow on 
the roof. 

If you would like a brochure or 
more information please refer to the 
green box below. 


‘BROCHURE & 
C/DESIGN SERVICE40 


72-page guide to design, construction and 
furnishing. Meet a designer 
at your home or in our showroom near 
Sloane Square, London. 
ENQUIRIES 212 575 0554 


United Kingdom: +44 (0)20 7881 5700 
Furnishings: +44 (0)20 7881 5717 


192 Ebury Street, London SWIW 8UP 
Website: www.marston-and-langinger.com 





UK Greenhouse style houses a pool, showers, 
kitchen and garden room. 
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set in a wooded garden in Hamburg. Dy, 
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C Wherever there are fine houses you'll find 
CMARSTON & LANGINGER conservatories 


and cope easily with extreme weather 

























UK Octagonal pavilion reached by a glazed link 
from period house. 





i a 
UK Restaurant for the famous hotel, the 
Compleat Angler, on the Thames. 
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UK Elegant solution for a small area on the rear 


of a London town house. 
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UK The latest conservatory for the R 
Botanical Gardens at Kew. 
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SIMON HORN 
NER SER Y 
GOLRVEC MON 





a The beautiful solution to 

| : : crowded pools, difficult 

i oe : schedules, and staying fit. 

| : | BUTT TT : Swim against a smooth current adjustable to 

| : 4 rf : any speed or ability. Ideal for exercise, water 

| : \ ie : aerobics, rehabilitation and fun. Just 8' x 15', 

| : WH : an Endless Pool™ is simple to maintain, eco- 

: : nomical to run, easy to install inside or out. 
: For Our Free Video Call: 
: : (800) 233-0741, Ext. 1877 
: Write Endless Pools, Inc. 
ee ne 

| : ENDLESS PooLs" Dept. 1877, Aston, PA 19014 

: WIDE PLANK FLOORING 

| : ] ; uM 

: Moyabeds , ee 

| | For over 35 years 
: the Carlisle family 
: has made traditional 
: New England wood 
floors one at a time. 





Call for your free brochure. 


To a sofa. 


: The Simon Horn Nursery Collection is an 


inspirational collection of ‘metamorphic’ 





800-595-9663 


| ; furniture from England, designed to change as 
| your child grows up. For a brochure detailing 
; the complete Nursery Collection including : 

furniture, bed linens and accessories, please 

: telephone 205-871-6222 or fax 205-871-9444. Cc isl 

: : _4)\Carlisle 
; : Visit us at: www.wideplankflooring.com 


VATU CAO PC ae she mCr ane 


Available to the trade. www.simonhorn.com 
Arthur Brett Showroom: 330 North Hamilton, 
High Point, NC 27260 
Cocccceccccccecoceos slele|o (ole elelelele(e|siole\aleleieiclalaiaielainictateleleleis 
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Pree Carpet’ &’ Flooring (561) 622-6333 ILLINOIS: Chicago, 
init 4342) 321-0090, Winnetka, Village Carpets (847) 446-3800 
‘Hanover, Colony Rug Company (781) 826-5166 Wellesley, 

Tin enter. 4 haere Gallery (800) 628-4621 NEW JERSEY: 
400 Ridgewood, Kaprelian Oriental Rugs & Carpets, Ine 
RK: Long: Taare Country Carpet & Rug (516) SP) ! 
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Miami, Carpet Creations (305) 576-5900 Nogth Palm a h f 
MER Ort eM PMAIC BRE SURG Ces sutore sui yf LTR oy 
MARYLAND: Baltimore, Floors Ete.(410) 4844124 MASS be 
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© 2001 Charles P. Rogers & Co. Carpet by Michaellian & Kolberg. Mirror by Cobweb. Chair by Donghia. Styling by James Bloor. Photo by William Boyd. 
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~ Diseover legends of long ago in the 
pueblos of today. A land’where adobe walls 
shimmer like gold in the brilliant sunlight. 

eS UR Rm uu ae 


NCHANTMENT 
Sadana dahil 


Free vacation guide 1-800-733-6396 ext. 1390 
www.newmexico.org 





PLEASE VISIT ASHOWROOM OR CALL FOR A COLOR CATALOG AND PR 
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YOUR RESOURCE FOR NATURAL STONE 


Call For Your 
Color Brochure! 






Telephone: 1-888-771-5810 
Web site: www.pierrexpert.com * E-mail: pierrexp@total.net 


EXTERIOR & INTERIOR VENEER 


S ¥Y SS 
Bt A 


Charles P. Rogers. America's 
source for original 19th and 20th 
century beds and traditional 
European linens. 





r : ICE LIST. NEW YORK CITY: 55 WEST 17 STREET (BETWEEN 5-6 AVENUES), NYC. 
NEW JERSEY: 300 RT.17 NORTH, EAST RUTHERFORD. WEBSITE www.charlesprogers.com PHONE ORDERS WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. PHONE 1-800-272-7726. 
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available through architects 





“Light 
from afar.” 


JOHN EHRLICH 


THE FEDERALIST 
presents a very unusual 
lantern highlighting the 
best of Chinoiserie style, 
circa 1740-1760. Each 
one a piece of art; 
intricate Chinese motifs 
are meticulously painted 
on tole by hand. In 
addition, there are two 
alternative decorations. 
Approximate dimensions 
overall: 33.5” high x 
14.25” square. 


THE FEDERALIST offers 
an extensive collection 
of authentic 18th 
Century lighting, 
including chandeliers 
and sconces for indoor 
and outdoor use. 





Please call for our color 


brochures. 
Mail and telephone orders are accepted and we can ship anywhere in the world 
y >| ® 
Ta | HE | EDERALIS | 
We offer the finest hand made 18th century reproductions, 
including a wide range of furniture and decorative accessories. 


369 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich, Ct. 06830 (203)6254727 Fax (203)629-8775 Mon-Sat 10-6 Sun 12-5 


jehrlich@thefederalistonline.com 

















Products and Services 
not readily available to the General Public 


Servicing New England and the World since 1989 


www.backbayshutter.com 


BACK BAY SHUTTER CO. CUSTOM SHUTTERS & SHADES 
INCORPORATED 100% SERVICE / 0% ATTITUDE 
TEL: (781) 221-0100 * FAX: (781) 933-3326 Through Your Design Professional 











| | DECK HOUSE 



























A joy to plan... 
a joy to live in 


For over 50 years 
and 20,000 
satisfied clients, 
we've proven you 
can have it all - 

a beautifully 
designed home 
you love, that 
respects your 
budget, and is 
built of the finest 
materials. For ideas 
to get you started, 
order our Design 
Portfolio for $23 
by visiting our 
web site, calling 
toll free, or sending 
a check to: 


Deck House, Inc. <P 

Dept. DARD Beak 

930 Main Street naan 
Sse 





Acton, MA 01720 
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Guided by the belief that creativity holds 
enormous power for social change, 
Worldstudio Foundation works 

to expand the horizons of 

minority and disadvantaged 

young people. Through 
scholarships and mentoring 
programs in the design 

fields, Worldstudio 

Foundation dares young 

artists to dream. 


darin 


Join Architectural Digest 

on October 10, 2001, for our annual 
Worldstudio Foundation benefit. 

Each year, leading artists, designers and 
architects create custom-designed objects 
for a silent auction and cocktail reception 
at the New York Design Center. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT 
WORLDSTUDIO FOUNDATION, PLEASE CALL 


LAUREN ROSEN AT (212) 366-1317. 
Designer clocks from the 


2000 Worldstudio Foundation 


benefit. From top to bottom: 
Yolanda Cuomo; Ayse Birsel. 


Worldstudio FOUNDATION ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 

















LA FIORENTINA 


) Fontanne and Alfred Lunt, Oona and 
| Charlie Chaplin, Aly Khan and Rita Hay- 
} worth, Frank Sinatra and “truly, half of 
} Hollywood” (Claudette Colbert, instead 
| of signing the guest book, did a little 
| drawing in which she playfully substi- 
| tuted her own head for that of one of the 
pair of pearl-gray Sphinxes that flanked 
| the grassy steps down to pool and sea). 
|! Somerset Maugham, who reigned at 
| Villa La Mauresque, on the other point 
| of Cap Ferrat, was a diurnally recurring 
} guest. Before he fled the Nazis in 1940, 
| he had entrusted his collection of Im- 
| pressionist masterpieces to Cameron’s 
mother, who managed somehow to hide 
| them successfully (she would never say 
where). “Willie Maugham used to con- 
sult Rory on all sorts of things, and Rory 
- would make a face if he didn’t like what 
| Maugham was showing him. ‘Willie,’ 
he would say, ‘you’re going to have to 
_ take that back.’ And Willie would.” In 
his will, Maugham left Cameron an 
_ eleventh-century Thai Buddha. 

__ Greta Garbo was another stellar 
| guest. “She used to sit on the floor in the 
| living room surrounded by a coterie of 
| all the golden youngsters of the day, and 
| she would be gazing up at Rory,” his sis- 
| ter recalls. “On one visit she decided he 
had been spending too much time pac- 
| ing out the garden, walking up and 
| down measuring the distance between 
each plant, and she got up and did a 
dead-on imitation of him that had us all 
in fits of laughter.” 

Suddenly one morning in 1969, Cam- 
eron decided to sell the Villa Fiorentina 
and move into the late-eighteenth-cen- 
tury pink-and-ocher dower house, on 
another part of the property, that was 
always known as Le Clos Fiorentina. 
Before long he had transformed it into 
one of the smaller-scale wonders of the 
coast, but in 1977 he sold that, too, 
along with all the other houses on the 
place. “You know why? Because he got 
stuck in a traffic jam for three hours— 
he was so spoilt, Rory,” says his sister. 
“He was a great, great friend of Prince 
Rainier’s wife, what’s her name, and he 
was coming back from lunch at the 
palace in Monaco and got caught in a 
queue of cars on the Moyenne Cor- 
niche in all the heat—and that’s not 
Rory! He got so fed up, he said, ‘I’m 
getting out of this horrible place—if 





that’s the kind of thing that can happen 
to me here.’ And he went off to live, 
eventually, in Provence.” 

By then La Fiorentina had long since 
been redecorated for its new owners, 
and by no less than Billy Baldwin. “Rory 
always said the colors were too bright— 
too bright and too brash,” his sister re- 
members. “ ‘Strident’ was the word he 
used.” One day in Provence, out of the 
proverbial blue, Cameron said to his 
friend and neighbor Anne Cox Cham- 
bers, the newspaper owner and former 
United States ambassador to Belgium, 
who was to be the last of his great com- 
panions in taste, “I want to show you 
where I used to live.” A few hours later 
they were driving up the wide treelined 
avenue that ended at the monumental 
portico of La Fiorentina. “I wasted no 
time in telling him what I thought—be- 
fore we even got in the door, I was able 
to pronounce it the most beautiful and 
romantic house I had ever seen,” says 
Chambers. “But Rory was never one 
to indulge in sentiment. He took me 
through it room by room and addressed 
himself only to elements of the redeco- 
ration. He was fanatical about scale, and 
he was muttering, ‘Look at those lamps 
—they should be twice as big. And the 
console tables the lamps are on. The so- 
fas! Everything!’ The only explanation 
possible, he felt, was that Billy Baldwin 
himself was a diminutive man. But by 
the time we got outside, Rory was al- 
ready in the future, full of plans for per- 
fecting his place in Provence.” 

In his newly established garden there, 
one of the first things Cameron had 
done was raise a commemorative col- 
umn of carved marble to the consort of 
all his life who had died some years be- 
fore (“beside me, in bed,” says her 
daughter), in the foothills of her eight- 
ies, with her looks eerily intact. Its in- 
scription runs “In Loving Memory of 
Enid, Our Mother, the Countess of 
Kenmare, One of the Great Beauties 
of Her Age.” Rory Cameron himself 
slipped away in 1985, in his seventy-first 
year, at the house he had gone on to re- 
build from the wreck of a seventeenth- 
century stone farmhouse just outside 
the hill town of Ménerbes; but on a cer- 
tain sea-washed peninsula of Cap Fer- 
rat, on the high paths he made and trod, 


his footsteps echo t:amemorially. O 


COLLECTING IMPULSE 


continued from page 244 

“I bought a flagpole at Ace Banner on 
West Twenty-seventh Street—with a 
gilded eagle on top, no less,” she says. 
“And I ran that flag up that pole myself. 
It’s perfect with the staircase—fits ex- 
actly in the curve.” She adds that the 
only reason she and her husband were 
able to resist hanging pictures on the 
staircase wall was that they wanted to 
uphold the purity of the spiral. 

In the living room repose the stream- 
lined but generous sofa, settee, pouf and 
three armless chairs that Vera Blinken 
had designed for the previous apart- 
ment, plus two Mies van der Rohe Bar- 
celona stools—all of them covered in 
cotton satin. The sofa and three armless 
chairs are dark peach and make up one 
seating area; the pouf, settee, benches and 
two additional armless chairs are pale 
peach and constitute the other. “Every- 
thing is down-filled, which is unusual in 
contemporary furniture,” she points out. 
The vestigial antique in the room is the 


The room is 
nocturnal; during the 
day it’s sealed like a 
pharaoh’s tomb. 


nineteenth-century Waterford cut-glass 
mirror over the mantel, made in En- 
gland “for an Indian maharaja’s palace—I 
think I was very brave to put that there; 
it positively electrifies the space.” 

The room is nocturnal; during the 
day it’s sealed like a pharaoh’s tomb, 
against the reflection from the river, 
which might cause damage to the paint- 
ings. The blinds are tightly drawn, and 
over them, slid implacably into place, 
are panels of horizontal wooden slats 
woven together with linen and painted 
to match the walls. “I saw those panels 
in the upstairs offices of the National 
Gallery, and I immediately called I. M. 
Pei to ask him where he’d gotten them,” 
she confesses. The Blinkens use them in 
their dining room and library as well. 

The dining room is formal and dra 
matic. A two-pedestal black-lacque 
oval conference table is supplemente 
by a one-pedestal black-lacquered round 
table; together they have a dozen black- 

continued on page 274 
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Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 


An Original Walk of Art 


On Saturday, October 20, Coalition for the Homeless will 
present the seventh annual ARTWALK NY. The event, which 
unites artists and art lovers, includes tours of artists’ studios and 
a gala auction and reception. 
ABC News Anchor Peter 
Jennings is the event’s chairman. 


The event begins with a mornin 
8 
panel discussion by six influential 


ARCHITECTURAL D 


contemporary artists and curators 
honoring Louise Bourgeois. 


Afternoon tours of well-known and 
emerging artists’ studios around 
Manhattan offer a rare opportunity to 
learn about contemporary works from 


Louise Bourgeois 


the artists themselves, who will show 
visitors through their studios. 


The evening gala reception includes silent and live auctions of more 
than 200 donated works. Artists who have participated include 
Alex Katz, Robert Rauschenburg, Jenny Holzer, Cindy Sherman 
and Cecily Brown. 


Throughout the day, look for displays or special offers from Audi and 
Corum, Architectural Digest’s partners in support of ARTWALK 2001. 


Since 1981, Coalition for the Homeless has been fighting for lasting 
solutions to the crisis of mass homelessness through advocacy and 
direct service programs. 


Saturday, October 20, 2001 

Metropolitan Pavilion 

125 West 18th Street, New York, NY 

For information, call (212) 564-6367, x37 


ARTWALK NY is produced in collaboration with Mark Fletcher/Art Management, 
Company Agenda, and Ted, Inc. 
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continued from page 273 
lacquered-and-oyster-Ultrasuede Art 
Nouveau Skyscraper chairs at their dis- 
posal. The enormous Philip Guston oil is 
a promised gift to the National Gallery, 
where Donald Blinken served on the 
trustees’ council. “For my birthday in 
1973, Donald proposed that we drive up 
to Woodstock, New York, to have lunch 
with Philip,” Vera Blinken recalls, “and 
it turned out to be his birthday, too. We 
had potluck in the kitchen, and when I 
looked up, lo and behold, there was the 
second coincidence of the day: Taped 
on his bulletin board was a postcard of 
what he said was his favorite painting in 
the whole world, which was also my fa- 
vorite—Piero della Francesca’s Flagella- 
tion.” After lunch Guston took the cou- 
ple into his studio and showed them 
Painters Table, which Donald Blinken 
bought on the spot. His wife explains 
that the picture amounts to a capsule 
autobiography: that the large, almost 
bulging, eye is the image of Guston’s 
own; that the cigarette butts are there 
because he “smoked like a chimney”; 
that the painter’s easel speaks for itself; 
that the tablets of the Ten Command- 
ments speak to his religion; that the 
green window shade and bare bulbs 
conjure up his studio; that there are 
shoes in practically every Guston paint- 
ing; and that the nail in the upper-right- 
hand corner of the canvas, not to mention 
the bright-red blood, smacks of Piero’s 
Flagellation. A visitor’s eye, which has been 
so helplessly drawn to this painting and 
to Franz Kline’s equally overwhelming 
Heaume, comes finally to rest on two 
Jack Tworkov oils, Blue Cradle and Trans- 
verse, which have a wild, lyrical beauty. 
The Kline is one of only two pictures 
in the Blinkens’ collection that were 
purchased from a gallery (in this case, 
Sidney Janis); the other is Hans Hof- 
mann’s Expansion, which hangs in the 
entrance hall and which Donald Blink- 


en bought from the dealer Sam Kootz at _ 


the suggestion of the critic Clement 
Greenberg. “I knew every artist in my 
collection personally except Giacomet- 
ti,” he explains, adding, perhaps too 
modestly: “From about 1953 to, let’s say, 
1960, there were no more than two 
handfuls of galleries concentrating on 
the New York School, a dozen or so 
critics, about fifty collectors and a finite 


number of great artists, all of whom | 
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_ knew one another, so if you had a little 
bit of curiosity and were open to new 
forms of expression, you could take in 


\) the whole school without too much ef- 


_ fort—and then it was just a question of 
taking advantage of an opportunity.” 

The Blinkens’ library is all drawings: 
a sublime trinity of Giacomettis (includ- 
ing one of the artist’s mother), a Susan 
Rothenberg study of a man in a chair, 
several abstract Gustons and de Kooning’s 
Study for Backdrop. Another de Kooning, 
an important oil on paper, is the wall’s 
centerpiece. “Its name is Pink Lady, but 
Donald calls it Vera at the Beach because 
it was painted in East Hampton.” Blinken 
elaborates, “In 1958 or 759 Jack Tworkov 
called me and said that Dr. Greenbaum, 
the so-called dentist to the painters, who 
had accumulated pictures as payment 
for work on a lot of teeth, was getting a 
divorce, so I went over to his apartment 
and bought Pink Lady right off his wall.” 
Another de Kooning, a watercolor titled 
Black ¢ White—Rome T, hangs over the 
modified chesterfield that Vera Blink- 
en had designed for the downstairs 
apartment. Up here she added two club 
chairs and a pouf and had everything 
upholstered in a diaper-patterned linen 
velvet in a hunter green that Stephen 
Stempler had suggested. 

The color the Blinkens chose for the 
master bedroom walls, as well as for the 
upholstered headboard and an uphol- 
stered bench, was peach. In the niche that 
they built for their bed hangs a Guston 
drawing that has an eventful meaning 
for them. “He gave it to us for our wed- 
ding,” Vera Blinken confides. “A draw- 
ing of a branch whose leaves are turning 
to each other.” How much did she miss 
this Guston, and everything else, during 
her four-year hiatus in Hungary? “The 
ambassador’s residence in Budapest did 
have some Austro-Hungarian Bieder- 
meier,” she says, “but it also had fairly 
low ceilings and, unfortunately, mold- 
ings. So we found ourselves thinking of- 
ten of our serene New York apartment, 
where the space is so pure.” Ambassador 
Blinken, asked to express his feelings 
about his art-full surroundings, responds 
by quoting a famous line of Baude- 
laire’s, “Luxe, calme et volupté,’? which he 
goes on to point out is “also the name of 
a landmark painting by Matisse, who by 
the way was one of Rothko’s heroes.” 
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continued from page 237 

liam Kent’s Palladian masterpiece, the 
Stone Hall at Houghton Hall in Nor- 
folk, but with a staircase added. “It’s not 
at all Palladian to have the grand stair- 
case in the entrance hall,” he points out, 
“and this one certainly has the French 
sweep of Chambord about it. Or is it 
Hollywood? It’s very Gloria Swanson— 
‘lights, camera, action.’ ” 

Haslam draws on other places and 
times as he needs them. A small octago- 
nal “cabinet” could be a 17th-century- 
style room in an 18th-century residence; 
broken valances in the drawing room 
were inspired by Claydon House in 
Buckinghamshire; a study could be an 
old barn converted by Lutyens. 

For Haslam, drama is always part of 
the plan. He changes his own looks even 
more frequently than he changes other 
people’s houses—Old Etonian one min- 
ute, punk rocker the next. The Brit scene 
never was predictable, and neither is he. 

His opinions are provocative, they 
are funny, they stir life up a bit. A fa- 
vorite tack is to knock whatever he con- 
siders “common”: flowers on a dining 





mets have crisp angular folds, as though 
carved in wood. 

Octagonal rooms are a specialty. He 
says he can still hear Colefax & Fowler’s 
Tom Parr saying, “Look to your cor- 
ners, dear.” There are three octagonal 
rooms and an oval lobby in the house. 

Haslam works by talking with the 
client, letting ideas sift for a few days, 
then dashing off a painting of the room 
exactly as he sees it, with every element 
in place. The finished rooms of this 
project are remarkably true to those 
first concepts. Even the furniture is the 
same—he had seen so much of it in that 
crammed warehouse. “I guess you won’t 
need to buy much then,” was his reac- 
tion at the time. 

The gardens began with a careful 
study of Lutyens’s details; Zambelli 
interpreted those for pergolas. David 
Stevens designed the plantings, what 
he calls “the softening influence that 


Gertrude Jekyll would have brought to | 


Lutyens’s structures.” 
Now the gardens are abundant. Views 


on one side extend for fifteen miles; a | 


“I suppose I could have bought an old house 
in the first place, but designing a new one gave me 


the fun of thinking through every detail.” 


table, cuff links, the use of the word 


fabric (cloth or, even better, stuff is more 


to his liking). 

He says he hates light—what he 
means is that he hates overlit, bleached 
rooms that make people look ghastly. 
“The point of a room is to make them 
look and feel good,” he says. “It’s impor- 
tant to have something pink in every 
room.” His colors are subtle, offbeat; 
he gives them names like “ashes of 
lilac,” “sea water held up to the light,” 
“dust,” “mud-puddle mauve.” A splash 
of “sealing wax red” is always a fine idea, 
particularly for bedrooms (“So John 
Fowler,” he says. “It speaks of ripe- 
ness”); “the color of copper pipes” is 
good for silk draperies. 

He likes draperies with cheap fringe 
on an expensive fabric or expensive 
fringe on a cheap fabric such as cotton, 
or even sail canvas, so heavy that pel- 


new lake with swans can be seen from — 
the client’s office window. “J. P. Mor- | 


gan once said it was impossible to be 
stressed while watching cows,” says 
Nicholas Haslam. “I find it impossible 
to be stressed watching swans.” 

There is an English timelessness 
about the estate—future architectural 
historians could have a puzzle on their 


hands as they decipher clues about the © 
age of the house. A bell is inscribed — 
with the date 1730, just when the central | 
building could have been erected; a _ 


painting commissioned for the entrance 
hall imagines the eighteenth-centu- 
ry house before it was enlarged; an an- 


tique plaque on an extension reads — 


“1890,” the right period for Lutyens to — 


have designed it. 


Who would guess it all happened | 
yesterday? The house is a romantic and | 


convincing masquerade of time. 1] 
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Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 





Daring Artists to Dream 


Through mentoring and scholarship programs in the visual arts, 
Worldstudio Foundation helps the next generation of artists, 
architects and designers realize their goals while being actively 
involved in their communities. 


The New York Design Center’, Bombay Sapphire and Architectural 
Digest invite you to support Worldstudio Foundation at 
BRIGHT IDEAS, a benefit cocktail party and silent auction fea- 
turing artists’ lamps specially designed by leaders in the creative 


fields. Works by prominent contemporary artists and designers, 
hand-picked by guest curators, will be included as well. 





LAMPS, LEFT TO RIGHT: KARIM RASHID, JONATHAN ADLER, 
MARTHA BURNS, GENE MEYER. PHOTO: JOSHUA MCHUGH 


Wednesday, October 10, 2001 
6:30-9pm 
Versteel and 
Paoli Furniture Showrooms 
New York Design Center 
200 Lexington Avenue 
New York, NY 
Tickets: $125 


For more information or to 
purchase tickets, please call 
(212) 366-1317, ext. 18. 


For a preview or to place an 
advance sealed bid, visit 
www.brightideasbenefit.org 


Honorary Committee: David Rockwell (Chairperson), Amy R. Churgin, 
James P. Druckman, Maya Lin, Liza Lou, Richard Meier 


Lamp designers include: 


Jonathan Adler 
Harry Allen 

And Bob’s Your Uncle 
Bill Anton 

Armand P. Arman 
Giorgio Armani 
Constantin Boym 
Mario Buatta 

Martha Burns 
Clodagh 

Eric Cohler 
Christopher Coleman 
iwanda M. Davis 
Sheri: a2 

Han Feng 

Alexander Ge. 





Susan Zises Green Stephanie Odegard 


Alexa Hampton Radical Media 
Jim Hill Dean & Michael 
Randazzo 


Gary Hutton 
Dakota Jackson 
Jelly Associates 


Karim Rashid 
David Rockwell 


Karlssonwilker Inc. Saga Furs 
Charlene Bank Keogh —-John Saladino 
David Kleinberg Alison Spear 


Marc Lepson William Van Roden 


Sol LeWitt Lawrence Weiner 
Paul Ludick Lance Wyman 

MP Architects 

John Maeda 

Gene Meyer 

Yoshiko Mori Worldstudio FOUNDATION 














CELEBRATION OF FOLK ART 


continued from page 259 

Groton School and Princeton Universi- 
ty in the United States. His father 
collected rare books and French prints 
and bindings. “I grew up with eigh- 
teenth-century French furniture,” Es- 
merian says. “I saw my first country 
furniture only about thirty-five years 
ago, but I was intrigued and started 
asking questions.” 

Coming to American folk art from 
a polyglot background is in the tradi- 
tion of some of the first collectors, 
such as the immigrant artist Elie Nadel- 
man and Maxim Karolik, both of whom 
started in the 1920s. Stacy C. Hollander, 
author of the introduction to the Es- 
merian Collection book and catalogue, 
equates collecting with “a journey of 
self-discovery and self-definition,” she 
writes. “In the United States, in particu- 
lar, the quest for identity has played an 
important role in the formation of ma- 
jor early folk art collections.” 

Esmerian’s first folk art purchase | 
was a Pennsylvania German minia- 
ture slipware plate. “Initially it was 
pottery,” he says. Although he was 
becoming interested in Pennsylvania 
German culture, he couldn’t imagine 
collecting fraktur, the elaborately dec- 
orated baptismal and marriage cer- 
tificates, but that soon changed. “My 
heritage is a family jewelry business, 
and I have an eye for detail. The color 
and shape of fraktur, patterns that orig- 
inated in India and were filtered 
through eastern Europe, began to en- 
gage me. Then it was on to painted 
furniture—chairs, boxes and dower 
chests—and I was hooked.” 

At first Esmerian stuck to the Penn- 
sylvania German countryside, to which 
he made frequent day trips from his 
home in Manhattan. There he became 
acquainted with the legendary fa- 
ther-and-son antiques dealers Joseph | 
and Joseph Kindig, who sold notewor- | 
thy works to Henry Francis du Pont. — 
“The Kindigs helped to shape my | 
thinking,” recalls Esmerian. “To them — 
folk art didn’t exist—a lot of what they 
had might incidentally represent Penn- — 
sylvania German culture, but what they — 
cared about was design and imagery.” 

Esmerian retains a fondness for 
the expression of the Pennsylvania | 
countryside in art. “I find such a con- 
trast,” he explains, “between that lush _ 











CELEBRATION OF FOLK ART 


farmland and rocky New England, 
with its Calvinistic heritage.” However, 
as his interests broadened, he discov- 
ered great strengths in New England 
art. “Weathervanes were creatively de- 
veloped and used in New England, 
whereas there are none to speak of 
from Pennsylvania. And New England 
had a tradition of oil portraiture that 
came from England, and the work 
in that field is far ahead of Pennsyl- 
vania—partly because the Pennsylva- 
nia German religious sects distrusted 
face imagery. It was close to idola- 
try for them.” 

Although the Esmerian Collection 
contains what Wertkin calls “earthy” 
pieces, “it’s not in any way primitive or 
representative of outsider art,” he em- 
phasizes. “Ralph appreciates the virtu- 
osity of craftsmanship.” 

Esmerian concurs. “When you're go- 
ing to live with pieces, as I did for many 
years, you can be difficult. You can say, 
‘How is the coloring? How is the condi- 
tion? How nearly does this approach 
its original appearance?’” 

“The Esmerian Collection is un- 
paralleled,” says Wertkin. “The famous 
collection amassed by the Garbisches 
in the mid-twentieth century contained 
several hundred pieces, but those were 
mostly paintings. Ralph’s collection, 
which ranges from Pennsylvania Ger- 
man slipware to an eighteenth-centu- 


ty door painted with a view of a 


country estate to New England ‘school- 
girl art’—that is, painted tables and 
theorem paintings—is based on aes- 
thetics, because of his passion for 
form and color. But it’s also organic 
because it was built as one interest 
led to another.” 

Esmerian points to a painting la- 
beled Homestead of Jacob H. Landis. 
Across the bottom is an inscription that 
reads: “From a sketch taken by Jacob 
Stauffer, July 17, 1879, during a visit, 
in company with Dr. S. S. Rathvon, 
and enjoyed the kind hospitality of 
their host and his family. Presented 
in commemoration at that day by 
the humble delineator, not as a mat- 
ter of skill or beauty—but as a token 
of fond memories.” 

“This is the human element,” says 
Ralph Esmerian. “This is what brings 
folk art alive for me.” O 
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William Hurt Wants to Read You a Story... 


...50 do Cynthia Nixon, Alec Baldwin, Claire Bloom and John Shea. 
These are just a few of the Broadway and Hollywood actors who 
can be heard reading short stories by John Updike, Elizabeth 
Hardwick and others on the new season of Selected Shorts: A 
Celebration of the Short Story on National Public Radio this fall. 
Architectural Digest is pleased to sponsor the 2001/2002 broad- 
cast season of this popular series, recorded live at Symphony Space 
in New York City, and produced for radio by Symphony Space 
and WNYC New York. Call your public radio station for local 
broadcast information. 


ARCHITECTURA 


In February 2002, the 18th annual 
Selected Shorts live performance 
series will return to a newly renovated 
Symphony Space. James Stewart 
Polshek, the architect of the Rose 
Center at the American Museum of 
Natural History, has designed a 
major expansion of this Upper West 
Side performing arts _ center. 
Architectural Digest and our partner 
Clos du Bois are proud to sponsor 
these extraordinary evenings of clas- 
sic and new short stories. For more 
about Selected Shorts live in perfor- 
mance and on audio cassette, check 
out www.symphonyspace.org or call 
(212) 864-1414, ext. 206. 





JOHN SHEA WILL READ JOHN MCGAHERN'S 
“LIKE ALL OTHER MEN” ON NPR THIS FALL 
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Design in Denver 


Cassina, best known for their sleek, cutting-edge furniture designed by 
top European designers, also offers a selection of more classic furnish- 
ings through its Masters Collection. Cassina invites you to see these 
pieces at a reception at the new Boyd & Dreith showroom in Denver 
on October 4. Call (303) 733-3225 for details. 


Jewels Unveiled 


Join Architectural Digest on November 8 to view the brand new 
Primak Couture collection at DeScenza Diamonds, Boston’s premier jew- 
elry retailer. Look for details in the November issue or call Nancy } 

at (978) 977-0090 for more information. 

















































































































































































Designs to see, from our 
advertisers... 


A Gem of a Store 


Designer Dino Modolo unveils 
his Di MODOLO flagship boutique 
in New York City this fall! 


The boutique—at Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street—will 
showcase the renowned Italian 
jewelry designer’s timeless 
collection, fusing classicism 
and sleek modernity. For more 
information, visit www.dimodolo.com 
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FROM THE DI MODOLO COLLECTION 


Shop Where the Designers Shop 


The New York Design Center® a premier 
trade-only resource for fine furnish- 
ings, will open its doors for a special 
shopping evening for Architectural 
Digest readers in celebration of its 
75th anniversary. A percentage of 
the proceeds will be donated to 
Design for Living: Interior Design 
Industry Fights Breast Cancer. 


Top designers will be available to 
answer design questions at an event 
that combines exclusive access to 
great design with a good cause. 


Wednesday, October 3, 2001 
6-9pm 

New York Design Center 
200 Lexington Avenue 

New York, NY 


Suggested contribution: $20 at the door. 
For information, call (212) 679-9500. 
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The juggernaut of progress 
has been halted at the gates of the distillery. 
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41 East 57th Street Third Floor 


New York, New York 10022 
Telephone 212-752-0222 


Fax 212-752-4200 


www.dlbcollection.com 
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208 TURKEY: CrRAGAN PALACE 
An Istanbul Hotel Fit for Sultans on the 
Blue Bosporus 
Interior Design by EAA International 
Text by Amanda Vaill 
Photography by Scott Frances 


212 VietNam: ANA MANDARA 
An Exotic Beach Treasure in the Resort City 
of Nha Trang 
Interior Design by Bernhard Bohnenberger, 
Eva Shivdasani and Aline Ho 
Text by Susan Sheehan 
Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


216 SouTH AFRICA: SAXON 
An Oasis of Quiet Sophistication and Tribal 
int in johannesburg 
ire by Clive Shepherd 
sign by Stephen Falcke 
teven M. L.. Aronson 
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222 VERMONT: TWIN FARMS 
The New England Retreat Adds a Chalet 
Marrying Rusticity and Whimsy 
Architecture by Scott Cornelius, AIA 
Interior Design by Thad Hayes 
Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Bruce Katz 


226 Costa Rica: HACIENDA DORADA 
A Spanish Colonial Air for Three Villas in the 
Central American fungle 
Architectural Design by Nancy Pipes Bancroft 
and Abby Lelchuck 
Interior Design by Nancy Pipes Bancroft 
Text by Wendy Moonan 
Photography by Michael Calderwood 


230 Russia: HOTEL ASTORIA 
New Life for a St. Petersburg Legend 
Interior Design by Olga Polizzi and David Collins 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Marina Faust 
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Only one teaches a financial workshop. 





Planning Your Financial Future Workshop. Sure, you can 
count on Grandma for a warm hug, but financial advice? 
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Objective. Uncomplicated. And not driven by commission. 


At Schwab's Planning Your Financial Future Workshop, our 
experienced Investment Specialists can help you every step of 
the way. With the topics that matter most to you: 


e Investment Plans 





e Education Savings Plans 





e Retirement Plans 





e Estate Plans 





So come to our workshop. And walk away 
knowing you're getting the kind of advice you can 
feel very comfortable with. 

Call us to sign up for Schwab's Planning Your 
Financial Future Workshop and you'll also receive 
our complimentary planning guide. 











1-800-540-0048 Click Visit 403 locations nationwide j{ 
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234 CALIFORNIA: LA VALENCIA 
A Lavish Renovation for the Storied 
La Folla Landmark 
Architecture by Reginald Johnson and 
SGPA Architecture and Planning 
Interior Design by Hank Milam 
Text by Peter Haldeman 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


238 Kenya: MAKENa’s HILLs 
Kuki Gallmann Creates Her Second Luxury 
Camp in Africa’s OL Ari Nyiro 
Architectural Design by Murray Levet 
and Kuki Gallmann 
Interior Design by Kuki Gallmann 
Text by Harry Minetree 
Photography by Jonathan Pilkington 
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244 ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VisITs: 
MariAyv Carey 
Glitter and Glamour Sound a High Note in 
the Singer's New York Triplex 
Interior Design by Mario Buatta, asip 
Text by Gerald Clarke 
Photography by Scott Frances 


252 SHINGLE STYLE BY THE Bay 
A Pacific Heights House Built to Capture 
Light and the Sea 
Architecture by Robert A. M. Si tects 
Interior Design by Agnes Bourne 
and Geoffrey De Sousa 
Text by Patricia Leigh Brown 
Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 
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266 
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288 


The living room of ar- 
chitect Joseph Giovan- 
nini’s contemporary 
Manhattan apartment. 
See page 272. 





GRAMERCY PARK REFLECTIONS 

Updating a Manhattan Town House with an Eye 
to Nineteenth-Century Elegance 

Interior Design by Sills Huniford Associates 

Text by Susan Sheehan 

Photography by Scott Frances and Durston Saylor 


TROPICAL FORMALITY 

Antiques and Traditional Lines Energize a 
Tired Palm Beach Apartment 
Architectural and Interior Design 

by Scott Snyder Inc. 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Kim Sargent 


DECONSTRUCTING SPACE IN NEW YORK 
An Apartment’ Radical Redesign Alters 
Form and Perspective 

Architecture by Joseph Giovannini 

Text by Victoria Newhouse 

Photography by Michael Moran 


GLaAMis CasTLe 

The Childhood Home of Britain’s Queen Mother 
Is Redone for a Modern Family 

Interior Design by Melissa Wyndham 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Jonathan Pilkington 


In A NeoctassicaL Moop 

Subtle Tones and Painterly Details Combine to 
Create a Manhattan Refuge for Clients from Tokyo 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, AsiD 

‘Text by Nicholas Shrady 

Photography by Scott Frances 
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Historic INTERIORS: DANNY KAYE 
His Daughter Fondly Recalls Life at 
Home in Beverly Hills 

Text by Dena Kaye 

Photography by Tim Street-Porter 
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Our Editors Present the Design World’s 
Favorite Sources 


AD SHopPING: SCOUTING IN SEATTLE 
Architect Larry Yaw Explores the City’s Sources 
‘Text by Christopher Finch 

Photography by David O. Marlow 


ARCHITECTURE: MODERNIST SHORE LINES 
A Private Island Community Takes 

Form in Miami Beach 

By Mildred F. Schmertz 


DerstGN NoTEBOOK: VAN Day TRUEX 
A Look Back at the Design Pioneer's Life in 
the South of France 

By Adam Lewis 
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Lert: A Swedish rug 
by Marta Maas-Fjetter- 
strom. See page 118. 


118 ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK: SWEDISH RUGS 
Traditionally Woven Textiles with a Modern Edge 
By Kate Buford 


130 THE PROFESSIONALS: ROBERT BRAY 
Tales from the Trenches of Interior Design 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 


134 Historic ARCHITECTURE: 
A LivING HERITAGE 
An Exhibition and Book Celebrate the 
Vernacular Houses of China 
Text by Wendy Law-Yone 
Photography by Li Yuxiang 


146 For CoLtectrors: MAssACHUSETTS FOLK 
Cultivating an Eye for Early American Treasures 
‘Text by Ann E. Berman 
Photography by Franklin and Esther Schmidt 


158 AD TRAveLs: 
ENGLAND’s CasTLE DROGO 
Sir Edwin Lutyens’s Extravagant Design for 
Julius Drewe in Devon 
Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 


170 ESTATES FOR SALE: Epirors SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 


London, Kauai, Connecticut, Bermuda, 
New Mexico... 


202 To THE TRADE 
An Exclusive Look Inside the Professional 
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318 AD Directory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects, Hotels and 
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dreams of independence, 
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The Grand Savannah Collection 











A new collection for dining room, 





bedroom and living room pays homage 





to the romance and tradition of the 





antebellum South. Grand Savannah 





combines all the beauty of fine antiques 





with modern functionality to strike an 





ideal balance between past and present. 


Gracious and inviting, the stately 
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piece for today. 


Grand Savannah is available through 
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For additional information call 
1.866-554-9235 
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Furniture Makers Since 1889 
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ADLETTERS 








Thank you for your Septem- 
ber 2001 issue. Not only did 
you maintain your excellence 
in showcasing superb design, 
you introduced the insightful 
interview feature. It was es- 


pecially gratifying to be able 


to savor the lush interiors of the featured designers’ 


own homes. They were all stunning, but I was most 


impressed with the magnificent interior of the pala- 


tial home of Michael J. Abbott and S. Marc Thee. 


HUMBLE PLEASURES 

For the most part, I enjoyed your Sep- 
tember issue. Juan Pablo Molyneux’s 
apartment in Paris is quiet elegance, and 
the Carmel Valley house of architect 
Jerrold Lomax is contemporary and 
restful. Then I saw the Winter Park, 
Florida, home of Michael Abbott and 
Marc Thee. Why in the world would 
two people need a 12,300-square-foot 
house—especially in this era of increas- 
ing utility shortages? 

JOAN G. STEGEL 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


BEST EVER 

Your incredibly beautiful September is- 
sue takes my breath away. As I turn each 
page, I am at a complete loss for words. 
This is one of the best issues ever. 
Santo DiDoNato 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


—Paut E. CuristTIAN 


JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA 


CARLETON VARNEY 

I enjoyed your coverage of Carleton 
Varney (September), the Matisse of de- 
signers. I live in the beautiful mountains 
of West Virginia and visit the Greenbri- 
er resort frequently and browse through 
his shop at the hotel. He is one of my 
favorites, and I love color, too. Also, 
the article by novelist Mona Simpson 
(Guest Speaker) was superb. 

HELEN KeLty CHAPMAN 

SOUTH CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Q&A 

I loved the Designer Focus interviews 
in September’s issue. It was fascinating 
to read about the business of interior 
design. After finishing the piece, I un- 
derstood that this profession is as de- 
manding as it is rewarding. 

SUSAN SIMON 

New York, NEw York 





SEPTEMBER SHOWCASES 

Bravo! I have read Architectural Digest 
for many years, but I had yet to see 
a home that so thoroughly matched 
my own tastes and sensibilities. Then, 
in your September Designers’ Own 
Homes issue, I discovered the Marc 
‘Thee and Michael Abbott mansion. 
When I dream of the perfect sanctuary 
to call home, this is the stuff my fan- 
tasies are made of—it’s heaven on earth. 
RHONDA CrAlG MARKHAM 

CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


POTTERY ARTIST 

The story about ceramist and metal- 
worker Carl Gillberg and his beautiful 
large-scale vessels (Art Notebook, Sep- 
tember) was delightful. As a fellow artist 
who works with clay, I found it especial- 
ly meaningful to see pottery receive its 
due in Architectural Digest. 

Pat EDwarps 

MereEDITH, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


AUSTRALIAN ARCHITECTURE 

I have been completely blown away 
with admiration and envy by the Harry 
Seidler house in Australia designed for 
Peter and Bronwyn Berman (“Defying 
Gravity Down Under,” August 2001). It 
is truly one of the most majestic cre- 
ations in a setting of remote beauty that 
most of us can only dream exists. 
JACQUELINE N. YEAGER 

PirrsBoro, NORTH CAROLINA 


MORE FEMALE DESIGNERS 

I recently received my first issue of Ar- 
chitectural Digest (September). I was dis- 
heartened to find that out of the eleven 
interior designers’ own homes featured, 
not a single one was designed by a 
female. I am currently a student of inte- 
rior design, and this oversight discour- 
aged me. The issue should have been 
titled “White Male Interior Designers’ 
Own Homes” instead. 

CHANDRA RAMIREZ 

RENO, NEVADA 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 











There are times when it isn’t 
silence that’s golden. 





Tony Bennett and Diana Krall. Two generations. Two irresistible voices. One shared passion for music 
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MADE fame ae el OTe Par, a 


CHRISTIANS ENGLISH FURNITURE 


To All And Singular ~ in pursuance of His Grace's Warrant and by virtue of the 
Letters Patent of Our several Offices granted to each of Us respectively by 
The Queen's Mast Excellent Majesty do by these Presents grantand 


assign unto Clive Christian the Armorial Lusigns 


a Se en eon a eOnen a: 
Cursuirt The Clive Christian Building 01270 626 869 


LONDON Kuightsbridge 020 7581 9200 
Hamesuirt Petersfield 01730 262 314 
Essex Brentwood 01277 223 016 
Sussex Handcross 01444 401 277 
LANcASIURE Leigh 01942 601 003 
NOtHINGHAMSIURE Nottingham 0115 939 9197 
Kini Bromley 020 8462 5638 
Kint Tunbridge Wells 01892 619 550 
BIRMINGHAM Sutton Coldfield 0121 352 0343 
YORKSHIRE Beverley 01482 867 856 
Yorusuirt Harrogate 01423 701 492 
GLoucrsteRsHURE Cheltenham 01242 243 731 
CHANNEL ISLANDS Jersey 01534 746 506 
SCOLLAND Edinburgh 0131 557 2529 
SCOTLAND Glasgow 0141 332 8989 


: WorLdDwivdeE SHOWROOMS 


FRANCE Paris 01 4548 5757 
IRttAND Dublin 01 672 5035 
BriciumM Antwerp 03 226 7145 
BriGiumM Brussels 02 219 3286 
Hottanp Uden 0413 261 525 
HOLLAND Goes 0113 250 666 
Greect Athens 01 802 0557 
Israti 7el Aviv 03 518 2501 
Tir Gutt Dubar 04 346 0643 
Spain Marbella 952 808 402 
Russia Moscow New Showroom 


. PMERICAN SHOWROOMS 


New Yorn Madison Avenue 212 570 6371 
New York A & D Building 212 308 3554 
Niw York Long Island 316 365 2885 
CONNECHICUL Greenwich 203 629 9417 
Frorwwa Palin Beach 561 691 9454 
S. CAaroOUINA Columbia 803 779 0061 
CAtorNiA Beverly Hills 310 854 3862 
CArmorNiA Laguna Niguel 949 831 3571 
CALWORNIA San Francisco 415 522 1910 
ARIZONA. Scottsdale 480 421 9898 
D.C. Washington 202 314 5700 
Wtinots Chicago 312755 1075 
Omo Columbus 614 899 9716 
MAssacHtUuset ts Boston 617 443 4300 
Gtorais Atlanta 404 262 5858 
Texas Dallas 214 562 9862 
WASHINGTON Seattle New Showroom 


. ARANCHISE ENQUIRIES 


LONDON Martin Warbrick 01727 841 128 
Niw Yorn Robert Hughes 212570 9026 





WWW.CLIVECHRISTIAN.COM 
































Manhattan 
888/881 Broadway 
(212) 674-1144/473-3000 x450 


Delray Beach, t 
777 South Congress 
(561) 279-7777 


Bronx, N yi 
1055 Bronx River Ave. 
(718) 842-8770 


London t 
ABC Carpet at Harrods afl 
(44) (20) 7730-1234 
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You see the same feature in the pages of every magazine: Let- 
PY ters to the Editor. Although there is space for only the few that 
i arc representative of the many, the letters ot published are fre- 








quently those asking specific questions. ‘The special hotel sec- 
tion in this issue (see page 207) is our response to questions 
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from readers. Again and again, we were asked where to stay 
when traveling. Most often the requests were for a hotel that would be an 
extension of the comfort and charm of home but with room service. We introduced 
our special hotel section in the December 2000 issue, and the response was positive 
beyond our expectations. As a result, we have decided to publish the hotel section 
several times each year. We research each hotel as much as possible, but our staff is 
too small to allow anonymous visits to the many very distant destinations. We leave 
detailed investigations of hotels to others, including our colleagues at Condé Nast 
Traveler. We rely on reports from the writers we assign to the stories as well as word 
of mouth from our knowledgeable readers. We wish you well as you immerse your- 
self in the stories about hotels featured in this issue. Bon Voyage! 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 








KATE BUFORD (“Antiques Notebook: Swed- 
ish Rugs,” page 118) is a freelance writer 


DENA KAYE (“Historic Interiors: Danny 
Kaye,” page 296), a journalist and a former 
whose articles have appeared in Film Com- travel correspondent for the CBS morning 
ment and The New York Times. Her biogra- news, is the author of The Traveling Woman. 
She has written for Travel & Leisure, Vogue, 
Town & Country and European Travel & Life. 


She lives in Aspen, Colorado. 


phy, Burt Lancaster: An American Life, 
which was issued in paperback in June by 
Da Capo Press, was a “Best Books of 2000” 
choice of The New York Times, the Los Ange- 
les Times and The Washington Post. 
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GERALD CLARKE (“Architectural Digest 
Visits: Mariah Carey,” page 244) is the au- 
thor of Capote and Get Happy, a biography 
of Judy Garland published by Random 
House in March. He is currently at work 


on a novel, set in Hollywood and Shang- 
hai in 1949, and editing a book of Truman 
Capote’s letters. 
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HARRY MINETREE (“Kenya: Makena’s Hills,” 
page 238) is a freelance journalist, screen- 
writer, producer and director. A former 
guest commentator for the International 
Service of the BBC and a correspondent at 
large for Newsday, he has contributed to 
Time, People, Men’s Journal, Harper’s Bazaar 
and Town & Country. He is the author of 
Cooley: The Career of a Great Heart Surgeon. 





PETER FREED 
























DAVID OLAFSEN 


MARINA FAUST (“Russia: Hotel Astoria,” 
page 230) is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing photographer. Her images have 
appeared in numerous European exhibi- 
tions and in Artists in Residence, a book 
about the homes and studios of eight 19th- 
century painters in Paris. She is an invited 
artist at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. 








VICTORIA NEWHOUSE 


VICTORIA NEWHOUSE (“Deconstructing 
Space in New York,” page 272) is an ar- 
chitectural historian. Her book Towards 
a New Museum was published in 1998 
by The Monacelli Press. She has con- 
tributed to Architectural Record and The 
New York Times. 

































































A lawyer with a penchant for Puccini. 





A cardiologist whose heart races for thoroughbreds. Whoever you are, 
you'll find furnishings to match your personality in Marge Carson's Bellagio Collection. 
With over 40 different finish variations, | 
you can personalize the collection with your etl (ee ail and 
trim color combinations. Marge Carson's Bellagio Collection - 


furniture as individual as you are. 


Elegance you can live with. 


a 






eran Bellagio fe Vele vba vtaecte- Tele Ta. ue) Nod Antique Pine, Melrose and Antico finishes, 
shown with elegant bedding from Marge Carson's collection of ine fabrics. Available at furniture showrooms nationwide. 
800-272-7997 www.margecarson.com | 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: ROBERT THIEN 


nterior designer Kay Doug- 

lass founded her charming 

Atlanta shop out of sheer 
necessity. “I was constantly buy- 
ing pieces from all over France,” 
she recalls, “and they ended up 
piled in my basement. Having 
the space to show it all is won- 
derful.” Since it opened last Feb- 
ruary, South of Market has 
become a favorite destination for 
Charles Gandy and his part- 


ner, William Peace, whose of- 





A sterling silver wine- 
jug-and-beaker set at 
Keith Lipert Gallery 





fices are just around the corner. 

“Kay finds unique items and 
presents them in a way that takes 
them out of the usual context,” 
says Gandy (above, with Peace, 
left, at the shop). An antique Chi- 
nese apothecary’s chest, for ex- 
ample, sits near an old French 
rocking horse (right). Douglass 
also carries upholstery and 
lighting. South of Market, 345 
Peachtree Hills Ave., Atlanta, 
GA 30305; 404/995-9399. 
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Pp" of the adventure of study- 
ing design is understanding 
how different cultural back- 
grounds lead to avenues of cre- 
ativity,” says Washington, D.C., 
a gallery owner Keith Lipert, 
whose newest exhibition focuses 
on contemporary British silver. 
From November 2 through 22, 
Lipert is offering over 100 items, 
ranging from tea sets, candle- 





sticks and vases to bowls and cen- 
terpieces. In addition, the gallery 
is giving a comprehensive look 








at the history of modern silver 
design, beginning in the 1860s 
with Christopher Dresser and 
showing its evolution through 
the Aesthetic, Arts and Crafts 

and Art Déco movements. 

“The modern British silver 
movement organizes itself on the 
studio method,” he continues. 
“This allows the silversmith to 
fashion very personal designs.” 
Keith Lipert Gallery, 2922 M St. 
N.W,, Washington, DC 20007; 
202/965-9736. 

continued on page 56 
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1135 Prospect Street, La Jolla, California 92037 
(858) 454-5390 _—_1(800) 900-7296 
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EXACTLY. | 









































TOTAL DIGITAL CONNECTIONS PLAN. | 


Includes Sprint PCS Wireless Web™ / Nationwide Long Distance / Voice Command / Crystal-Clear Calls | 


Now you can get all the best features Sprint PCS has to offer in one simple plan, using | 
any Sprint PCS Phone” To find out more, visit www.sprintpcs.com or call 1-800-480-4PCS. a 








Ww Sprint. The clear alternative to cellular." Sprint PCS’ 


Service requires a phone compatible with the Sprint PCS Nationwide Network. Included minutes are not good for calls made while roaming off 
the Sprint PCS Nationwide Network, whether local or long-distance. Sprint PCS Voice Command™ and Sprint PCS Wireless Web™ are available | 
on the Sprint PCS Nationwide Network and are not available while roaming off the Sprint PCS Nationwide Network. Copyright ©2001 Sprint 
Spectrum L.P. All rights reserved. Sprint, Sprint PCS, Sprint PCS Phone, Sprint PCS Wireless Web, Sprint PCS Voice Command, Sprint PCS 
Total Digital Connections, Sprint PCS Advantage Agreement and the diamond logo are trademarks of Sprint Communications Company L.P. 



































PHOTOGRAPHY: JONATHAN PIKINGTON 





(e museums, like good ar- 
chitecture, never date,” says 
Hugh Newell Jacobsen, who 
designed new galleries for the 
Southern Vermont Arts Cen- 
ter. The Elizabeth de C. Wilson 
Museum (above) sits on 407 acres 
in Manchester, Vermont, and is 
nestled in the foothills of Mount 
Equinox. The center bought 
the plot in the 1950s and set up 
offices in a 1917 Colonial Re- 


S6 





Below, two new glass 
lamps from the Emily 
Todhunter Collection 


ondon-based Emily 
Todhunter has turned 
her interior design skills 
to lighting. A new collection 
of 18 modernist glass and lead- 
crystal table lamps with fabric 
shades is now available at her 
Chelsea showroom. 

“I felt there was a gap in the 
marketplace for lamps that are 
colorful, contemporary and 
functional but not reproduc- 
tions,” says Todhunter (left, at 
her showroom). Some of the 
lamps, including a mirrored de- it 
sign, are handblown by Anthony ; 
Stern. The shades are made of 
either silk, from the Emily Tod- 
hunter Collection, or linen, from 
Designers Guild. The Emily 
‘Todhunter Collection, Chelsea 
Reach, 79-89 Lots Rd., London 
SW 10 ORN; 44-20-7349-9999. 





vival cottage on the property. 

“My aim was to transfer the 
scale and residential character 
of the cottage to the museum,” 
Jacobsen says, “yet the rooms are 
heroic. And because the collec- 
tion is continually changing, the 
need for flexible spaces and light- 
ing drove the design.” Southern 
Vermont Arts Center, PO. Box 
617, West Rd., Manchester, VT 
05254; 802/362-1405. 
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continued on page 60 












































top to bottom): The Round Signature $94,000; 
The Lady Semiramis $49,000 and $98,000 (featured); The Square Signature $102,000 ($90,000 in white gold). 
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Diamond Signature Collection set in platinum 


HARRY WINSTON | 


PARIS . GENEVA . TOKYO . OSAKA 


NEW YORK . BEVERLY HILLS 
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There’s something about Mohawk carpeting that 


begs to be touched. Maybe it’s the superior quality. 





smanship. One thing's certain, 





Perhaps it’s our craft 





bring home a Mohawk carpet and you may nevet 





oes on again. For information, 





want to put your sh 






l 1-800-2- MOHAWK or visit mohawkind.com. 
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Mohawk makes the room 




















ColorCenter | 





at your local retailers: 
| Horizon | World | Galaxy | Portico 








See these Mohawk brands 
eve | Aladdin 
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Below, at Nantucket 
Country, an assort- 
ment of vintage tins 


PHOTOGRAPHY. BILLY CUNNINGHAM 











*m amazed at the items we the art of collecting.” He adds, topher buy a lot of quilts, but “Cam has a zest for quirky 
uncover there,” Boston- “To find something that you they’re also fond of architectur- _ things and a great imagination,” 
based Lee Bierly says of truly enjoy and then to buildon _ al pieces.” Surrounded by trees Bierly says. “She has such a re- 

Nantucket Country. Accord- it is wonderful.” The Duttons’ on a quaint Nantucket block, markable eye for things that are 

q ing to Bierly (above right, with ample selection includes Ameri- the shop displays mahogany unusual—there’s always some- 

: his partner, Christopher Drake, can antiques, folk art, quilts and —_ chests, painted cupboards, gold- _ thing at her shop that draws our 
right, and a 1930s quilt they pur- _ items for the kitchen. leafed signs, tins and vintage attention.” Nantucket Country, 
chased), owners Cam and Gar- “Quilts are our specialty,” says children’s clothing, among oth- 38 Centre St., Nantucket, MA 
diner Dutton “really understand © Cam Dutton. “Lee and Chris- er wares, in a bright setting. 02554; 508/228-8868. 
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B= the early 1960s Italian 


architect Giorgio Belloli 
went to Guanajuato, Mexico, to 
restore an old hacienda. Today 
Clara Alcocer Cajiga runs her 
shop, Casa del Conde de la Va- 
lenciana, out of the main house, 
where she sells reproduction and Beg WA F 
custom lighting. Craig Wright a =] = : pbs * 
and architect Juan M. Munguia wi e7 
are fans of her Spanish colonial— 
style pieces (right), which they 
have acquired for projects in 
Puerto Vallarta (see Architectural 
Digest, October 1999) and Punta 
Mita. Casa del Conde de la Va- 
lenciana, Col. Valenciana, Gua- 
najuato 36240; 52-4-732-2550. 








IAPHY: MICHAEL CALDERWOOD 








continued on page 64 
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vailable in Rhodolite Garnet, Aquamarine, Citrine and Amethyst (not shown). 


In select stores. 


The Signature Ring Exclusively at Bailey Banks & Biddle 





Gemstones with diamonds in 18K yellow and white gold, $2,000. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: ALEC MARSHALL 





hey not only provide a 

great product, they also 

have uncompromising 
service from beginning to end,” 
Marjorie Shushan says of 
Cavendish Grey, which special- 
izes in European building materi- 
als. The firm, established in Los 
Angeles nearly ten years ago, 
has just opened a space in New 
York. “Their flooring and archi- 
tectural stonework are hand- 
picked by Roger Entwhistle, one 
of the co-owners, and he and his 
staff ensure a perfect installa- 
tion every time,” Shushan adds. 

Among recent offerings are 

pieces of travertine, antique 
terra-cotta and French oak par- 


quetry. Fire surrounds date from 
the Gothic period through the 
19th century. Cavendish Grey, 
150 E. 58th St., New York, NY 
10155; 212/838-2727. 


At Carol Studios, ap- 
pliqué work, above 
right, and a group of 
fabrics, above 


PHOTOGRAPHY: RICHARD LEE 








Above, Marjorie Shu- 
shan at Cavendish 
Grey; right, a selec- 
tion of new tiles 


Ithough fabric specialist 

Carol Talkov began her ca- 
reer as a costume designer for 
the theater in New York, she is 
right at home among the drap- 
eries and bedding that grace her 
Fairfax, Virginia, workshop, 
Carol Studios. “It all trans- 
lates,” she says. “My job is still 
interpreting what designers 
want.” Thomas Pheasant, for 
one, has been commissioning 
Talkov for ten years to make 
soft furnishings for him. 

“T’ve always loved fabric,” 
Talkov says. “I love how it moves 
and the capabilities it has. Each 
piece says something different.” 
And, she points out, doing 
draperies for an entire house 
can be likened to putting on a 
show. “Everyone does their part 
before you can do yours,” she 
says. “It’s all very challenging. 
I’m constantly using different 





combinations of fabrics that 
come together for a finished 
product. When you're dealing 
with custom work, everything is 
done only once. I rarely work 
with the same fabrics, the same 
styles or the same proportions.” 
By appointment. Carol Studios; 
703/204-2050. 


continued on page 68 
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Maybe the fountain of youth isn’t a fountain 
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all 1-800-FOR-AUDI tor more information. Model shown is $32,880. tObey al! local speed and traffic laws. “Audi,” “A4" and the four rings emblem are registered trademarks of AUDI AG. ©2001 Audi of America 
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Ritter Antik’s Bieder- 
meier lyre-shaped fall- 
front secretary, above 


iedermeier connoisseur 

Heinrich Leichter, founder 
and president of New York’s 
Ritter Antik, is literally going 
public with his penchant for 
bourgeois design. From Novem- 
ber 1 through 30, Leichter is 
hosting an exhibition—“Bieder- 
meier Furniture, Treasures and 
Art”—at his Greenwich Village 
shop. Furniture from Josef Dan- 
hauser will be for sale, as well as 
pieces designed by Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel and Leo von Klenze. 
Gems include a lyre-shaped fall- 
front secretary crowned with a 
pediment by Schinkel and a ca. 
1835 walnut-veneered sofa. Also 
in the show are some Neoclassi- 
cal furniture from Altona, Ger- 
many, and Lombardy, Italy, and 
three Louis X VI-style chests 
from southern Germany. Ritter 
Antik, 35 E. 10th St., New York, 
NY 10003; 212/673- 
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roatian-born furniture 

dealer Silvio Cattarinich 

developed a fondness 
for antiques at a young age. “I 
started collecting small objects 
as a child—anything I could find 
at the local markets,” he recalls. 
“It was something instinctual.” 
Years later he began buying car- 
pets, and he eventually opened 
an office in Genoa, Italy, where 
he now consults on European 
furniture, floorcoverings and 
paintings from the 17th through 
the 19th centuries. 

Not long ago a trip to Sardinia 

(below) prompted Cattarinich to 


Silvio Cattarinich, left, 
outside Cattarinich 
Antichita, on Sardinia 


acquire a cozy retail space in 
Palau, near the Costa Smeralda. 
Cattarinich Antichita offers 
the Italian and French pieces for 
which he is known in a delight- 
ful, sun-filled atmosphere. “It’s 
beautiful here,” says Cattarinich. 
“My clients are on vacation, so 
they’re relaxed and really have 
time to look around.” High- 
lights include a set of “very in- 
teresting” 19th-century French 
colonial bamboo chairs and 
matching side tables (top left). 
Cattarinich Antichita, Via delle 
Genestre, 07020 Palau, Sardinia; 
39-078-970-8479. } 
continued on page 70 | 
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I'LL MAKE THEM GREEN WITH ENVY. 
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Antique Hadji-Jalili Tabriz Carpet, Late 19th Century - 6° 7 "Ss 
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he new sculpture garden 

at Chicago’s Primitive 

Art Works “is a beauti- 
ful respite in a busy city,” ob- 
serves Anne Kaplan. “It’s quite 
amazing and intricate, and the 


objects are presented in an au- 


thentic way.” The shop, which 
opened 12 years ago, specializes 
in furniture, textiles, artifacts, 
sculpture, jewelry and floorcov- 
erings from China, India, Tibet, 
Korea, Africa and Burma. Kap- 
lan (above, in the garden, with 








partner Bruce Goers) bought a 

pair of tii rugs, from Turkey. 

According to Kaplan, owner 

Glen Joffe “has proven to be 

a great source for rare items.” 
“I carry things that were used 

and are intended for use by in- 


digenous people,” Joffe says. Also 
part of his selection are an an- 
tique jacket and skirt from the 
Shanxi province (above) and a 
‘Tibetan Buddha (top). Primitive 
Art Works, 706 N. Wells, Chica- 
go, IL 60610; 312/943-3770. 
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big part of our vision is the 

way in which we mix things,” 
says modern-furniture dealer 
Greg Wooten, who, with his 
partner, Patrick Parrish, owns 
Mondo Cane (left). “We enjoy 
odd combinations.” The shop, 
located in Manhattan, has been 
frequented by Calvin Tsao and 
Zack McKown since it opened 
last year. Items date from 1880 to 
1980 and range from Victorian 
Aesthetic metalwork to Italian 
plastic chairs and vases. Mondo 
Cane, 143 W. 22nd St., New 
York, NY 10011; 646/486-7616. 

continued on page 72 
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Above, aca. 1960 Mu- 
rano glass vase by Ba- 
rovier at Art + Industry 








































colorful stock of modern 

furniture and objects can 
be found at Berlin’s Art + In- 
dustry, a favorite source for 
Rome-based Verde Visconti di 
Modrone. “We love good de- 
sign and useful objects,” says 
Uwe Kniess, who runs the shop 
with his wife, Susanna. “I grew 
up with antiques, but I’ve al- 
ways had an affinity for modern 
design.” Everything from Art 
Nouveau and Art Déco pieces 
to Bauhaus furniture is there, 
along with ceramics, porcelain 
and art glass from Bohemia, 
Murano and Scandinavia. Steel 
furniture by Mauser (right) is 
an Art + Industry staple, and the 
Kniesses are enthusiastic collec- 
tors of electric fans that date from 
1895 through the 1950s. 
Industry, Bleibtreustrass: 
10623 Berlin; 49-30-883-49 





ou have to buy what you 


like,” says antiques dealer 

Steven R. Moore. “If 
youre not drawn to something, 
you probably won’t be very 
good at selling it.” Moore’s Los 
Angeles shop, Baldacchino, is 
home to an extensive collection 
of French furniture, lighting and 
objects from the 18th and 19th 
centuries, with some Asian pieces 


Mark Enos at Baldac- 
chino, left, with a ca. 
1870 bronze horse 


mixed in. Mark Enos is among 
the designers who frequent the 
shop, which has such items as a 
Lyonnaise commode, a Regency 
giltwood mirror and a ca. 1820 
Imari charger (left). “Wealthy 
families lived in Lyons,” explains 
Moore, “and their furniture re- 
flects their wealth.” Baldacchino, 
919 N. La Cienega Blvd., Los An- 
geles, CA 90069; 310/657-6810. 
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f you want to find a large- 

scale dining table in France, 

Glustin is the place to go,” 
says New York designer Penny 
Drue Baird. “A good selection 
is hard to come by in this cate- 
gory. Most antiques dealers 
won't stock an ample amount of 
dining tables because they take 
up a tremendous amount of 
space.” At Glustin, however, a 
spacious showroom allows them 
to carry not only 19th-century 
French dining tables and chairs 
but commodes, buffets and ar- 
moires as well. 

“We've even purchased tables 
through other dealers in the 
area who've come across pieces 
that they don’t have room for,” 
says Karine Glustin, who runs 
the shop with her father, Serge. 
The shop’s dining chairs come 
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tourists, so we stick to obscure 
regions. We travel from one 
province to the next, allowing 
us to put the best of everything 
up with an appreciation of Chi- _ under one roof.” By appoint- 
nese furniture,” says Lily Au. ment. Manhing; 212/684-5090. 
“Tt’s sort of in our blood.” Today 
the couple’s Manhattan show- 
room, Manhing, is a favorite 
source for Geoffrey A. Blatt, 
who admires the Aus’ inventory 
of reproduction and antique ce- 
ramics. Many of the antiques 
at Manhing are Chinese and 
date from the Qing Dynasty to 
the Tang and Han dynasties. 
The showroom also carries net- 
suke, reproduction pieces—in- 
cluding a wood Tang Dynasty 
horse (left)—contemporary vas 
es (right) and items from Thai- 
land and Korea. A collection of 
rose quartz, lapis and jade carv- 
ings is a particular highlight. 
“It’s not easy to buy in China,” 
says Lily Au. “You really have to 
know where to go. Larger, more 
visible shops tend to cater to 


ark and Lily Au met in 

Hong Kong and discov- 
ered they had a mutual affinity 
for Asian antiques. “We grew 


Glustin’s large stock 
of 19th-century din- 
ing tables and chairs 


in sets of eight, ten and twelve. 
See = he tables, some of which fea- 
ture marquetry, are made of oak, 
walnut or mahogany. Glustin, 
140 rue des Rosiers, 93400 Saint- 
Ouen; 33-1-40-10-24-22. 0 
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CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY 


True art is timeless 


Its world-class collection, first-cabin 
service and exceptional knowledge of 
founder and president, Jan David 
Winitz, has earned Claremont a stellar 
international reputation. 


Winitz is pictured here in front of a 
delightfully unique 150 year old 
Bakshaish folk art carpet. 


Visit our award-winning Web site at 
www.claremontrug.com 


Color catalog $12 


6087 Claremont Avenue 
Oakland, CA USA 94618 
800-441-1332 

sales @claremontrug.com 


- London Financial Times 
“Claremont Rug Company...one of the world’s best sources of antique carpets” 


- Wall Street Journal 
"...Winitz’s clients have long valued rugs not just as decorative items but 
> real art, and real investments.” 


- San Francisco Chronicle 
“‘A truly fine ru” is an individual artistic expression, Winitz says. 
‘It is a unified work where a moment of inspiration is frozen in time. ” 
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“is a city with its own 

very distinctive charac- 
ter. This derives in part from 
| its spectacular setting—the 
way that hills and bodies of 
| water have shaped the urban 
fabric—and in part from the 
fact that the people who live 
there care about their envi- 
ronment and bring tremen- 
dous enthusiasm and creativ- 
ity to making it even better. 
E This is not a place where 
you think in terms of a great 
day out at the mall. Instead 
you have the opportunity to 
stroll in a splendid down- 
town area with a mix of old 
and new buildings, galleries 
and restaurants. Mature trees 
line the streets, and there’s 
that marvelous, bracing blend 
of sea air and freshly roasted 
coffee. It makes Seattle a won- 


| EATTLE,’ SAYS LARRY YAW, 














ABOVE: Driscoll Rob- 
bins carries tradition- 
ally made carpets with 


contemporary designs 
from all over the world. 
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SCOUTING IN SEAT TLE 


| Text by Christopher Finch/Photography by David O. Marlow 


derful place to go shopping.” 

A founder of the Aspen, 
Colorado—based architectur- 
al firm Cottle Graybeal Yaw, 
Yaw has strong ties to Seat- 
tle, having attended college 
there and having married a 
Seattle native. “One thing that 
draws me back,” he says, “is 





RIGHT: Manager Stacy 
Rudolph, Yaw, center, 
and Robbins gather 
among some of the 
store’s colorful rugs. 





the fact that the city 1s full 
of resources for an architect 
like myself, whose focus is 
combining contemporary and 
timeless materials in new and 
imaginative ways.” 

As a prime example, he 
points to Gulassa & Compa- 
ny, located near the Lake 


ARCHITECT LARRY YAW EXPLORES THE CITY’S SOURCES 


Architect Larry Yaw 
visits Seattle a few 
times a year to enjoy 
its scenic location and 
rich cultural life. LEFT: 
A view from Elliott Bay. 


Washington Ship Canal. It 
was founded by craftsman 
David Gulassa, who died this 
year in a kayaking accident. 
The team of artisans he as- 
sembled, including his busi- 
ness partner, Barrett Shep- 
pard, lead designers Stefan 
Gulassa and Leslie Ross and 
production foreman Paolo 
Croatto, is carrying on his 
remarkable legacy of design 
and craftsmanship. “They 
work in wood, metal and 
glass,” Yaw says, “and I know 
from personal experience 
that there’s nothing these 
people cannot fabricate. They 

continued on page 80 
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RiGut: Co-owner John 
B. Fairman shows Yaw 
one of a pair of Chi- 
nese earthenware buri- 
al figures dating from 
the Tang Dynasty. 


continued from page 78 

love to collaborate with ar- 
chitects, whether on custom 
furniture or on architectur- 
al details—the tougher the 
challenge the better—and 
they display a finesse and a 
sense of style that is com- 
pletely of today yet has a real 
sense of tradition. 

“Shortly before he died, 
David Gulassa designed a 
suite of architectural furni- 
ture using steel, old-growth 
timber, poured resin, even 
rubber. It’s worth a visit just 
to see these stunning pieces.” 

Another valuable resource 
Yaw has found for his archi- 
tectural work is Norberry 
Tile, a downtown store run by 
Katharine and Craig Norberg. 

“This is a relatively recent 


SCOUTING IN SEATTLE 


Lert: Honeychurch 
Antiques, on Seattle’s 
historic First Hill, fea- 
tures Asian artifacts. 
Ricut: An 18th-cen- 
tury Indian doorway 
frames a carved Ti- 
betan altar and Japa- 
nese kiriwood boxes. 


BELOw RiGut: Nine- 
teenth-century pieces 
from Japan, including 
a fireman’s coat, a 
chest of drawers and a 
pantry chest, are dis- 
played near 18th-cen- 
tury Chinese doors 
made of elm. 





find for me,” says Yaw, “and it 
goes right to the top of my 
list as an outlet for tile and 
stone surfaces. Not only do 
the Norbergs carry an inven- 
tory of the highest quality, 
they have a broad and thor- 
ough knowledge of the en- 
tire field that enables them to 
fill the most difficult custom 
orders, and to do so on rela- 
tively short notice. This is of 
enormous value to me, since 
I’m concerned with meeting 
the specific demands of a 
client on a strict timetable. 
But Norberry Tile is also a 
terrific place for the retail 
customer looking for some- 
thing special.” 

A few blocks northwest of 
Norberry Tile is Driscoll Rob- 


coniinued on page 82 
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RiGut: Smith Tower 
overlooks the rear en- 
trance of Norberry 
Tile, which Yaw con- 
siders “a complete re- 
source for tile and 
stone surfaces.” FAR 
RiGut: Brazilian mosa- 
ics and a custom vanity. 


. 


* 


BRABRAAALLALR 


WILLIGAIIE: 


BELow RiGut: Yaw 
and owners Craig and 
Katharine Norberg 
design with a selec- 
tion of tumbled mar- 
ble and mosaics. “If 
we can describe it, 
they can have it made 
in fairly short order.” 


ARE ARUARREDARES 
ABRBRARAALLABRAARRE 


continued from page 80 
bins, which specializes in 
high-quality rugs. 

“Driscoll Robbins,” Yaw 
explains, “has a wonderful 
eye that was cultivated by his 
parents, who left the corpo- 
rate world to become collec- 
tors and purveyors of mu- 
seum-quality Oriental rugs. 
Driscoll opened his own 
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ELLELL ELE LL, 


SEATTLE 


shop four years ago, catering 
to both designers and dis- 
criminating retail buyers. At 
any given time, the gallery 
contains a diverse selection 
of fine carpets, but I’m espe- 
cially interested in Driscoll’s 
collection of Gabbeh rugs, 
produced by a once nomadic 
tribe that trekked through 

continued on page 84 
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1 Gulassa & Company, Inc. 4 Norberry Tile 
6 Dravus Street Pioneer Square 
206/283-1810 207 Second Avenue South 
Custom-designed furniture 206/343-9916 
and architectural elements Tiles, stone surfaces and 


2 Glenn Richards Custom aL 
964 Denny Way 5 Honeychurch Antiques 
206/287-1877 1008 James Street 
Asian furnishings and gar- 206/622-1225 
den pieces Asian antiques 


3 Driscoll Robbins 
1002 Western Avenue 
206/292-1115 
Oriental carpets 
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continued from page 82 


the Zagros Mountains of 


southwestern Iran, a rather 
forbidding and remote area. 
“These rugs weren’t much 
known before the 1970s,” Yaw 
adds. “They’re hand-knot- 
ted, and the designs—some 
might call them primitive— 
have a directness that, to my 
mind, relates very much to 
contemporary art. Unlike 


most Persian rugs, they don’t 
adhere to some highly codi- 
fied design system. Each Gab- 
beh rug is unique, the prod- 
uct of the vision 


of the 


Be errand 





SCOUTING IN SEATTLE 


individual weaver. Several 
times a year I visit Driscoll to 
see if he has anything for my 
own Gabbeh collection.” 

A brisk uphill walk will lead 
a shopper from Driscoll Rob- 
bins to the shingled home of 
Honeychurch Antiques. The 
building would provide an 
ideal setting for traditional 
American furniture, but the 
Japanese banners fluttering 
outside promote other ex- 
pectations that are spectacu- 
larly satisfied within. 

“T don’t claim to be a schol- 
ar or connoisseur of Asian 








Ricut: “I rarely visit 
Seattle without a reju- 
venating stop at the 
Pike Place Market,” 
says Yaw, holding an 
Alaskan king salmon. 


BeLow Lert: “Glenn 
Richards is a wonder- 
ful place to browse, 
huge and airy, like a 
barn filled with deli- 
cious surprises.” The 
shop specializes in 
Asian furniture and 
garden elements. 


antiques,” says Yaw, “but Iam 
a great admirer of Far East- 
ern craftsmanship, Japanese 
objects in particular. Honey- 
church Antiques had its ori- 
gins in Hong Kong, and the 
present store was opened 
more than twenty years ago 
by John B. Fairman and his 
wife, Laurie. John keeps the 
showrooms stocked with su- 
perb examples of antique fur- 
niture, objects and textiles, 
principally Chinese and Japa- 
nese. He fills in the prove- 
nance and the historical back- 
ground, which of course adds 





to my pleasure. Last time I 
was there I found a vibrant 
Japanese rag quilt, which had 
been assembled by textile mill 
workers from fabric remnants 
found on the factory floor.” 

The couple opened a sec- 
ond store, Glenn Richards, 
which is run by Laurie Van 
Dorn Fairman. It features a) 
wider and more affordable | 
range of Asian furnishings | 
and collectibles. 

“She has an eye for the un- 
usual,” says Yaw, “and she trav- 
els to many parts of the Pa- 

continued on page 89! 





Lerr: Antique andcon-  ABove: Wagon wheels 
temporary Japanese of molave wood from 
granite lanterns are the Philippines rest 
displayed throughout —_ atop a 19th-century 
the spacious store. Chinese altar coffer. 
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Melina Kanakaredes knows a thing or two about “prime time’ 
With a blossoming career and a growing family, she’s truly hit her stride. 
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Ricut: Gulassa & 
Company, a fabrication 
studio, specializes in 
custom work. Far 
Ricut: Lead designer 
Stefan Gulassa, left, 
owner Barrett Shep- 
pard and Yaw discuss 
plans for a new design. 


BELow RiGut: On the 
deck is a grouping of 
sculptural furniture 
designed by David 
Gulassa, the studio’s 
founder. A Rubber 
Seat stands in front of 
a steel side table and a 
Japanese Stool. 


continued from page 84 

cific Rim and beyond, from 
the Philippines to India, to 
uncover the eclectic array of 
objects and furniture that fills 
her shop.” Items range from 
sculptural solid-wood wagon 
wheels to elegantly simple 
staved-wood lacquered Chi- 
nese lunch boxes. 

“I always seem to find a 
piece that demands to be 
bought,” he continues, “ei- 
ther because it complements 
a project I’m working on or 
because I see how it can be 
adapted to become a piece of 
custom furniture. Sometimes 
just seeing how an object has 
been constructed by artisans 
from another culture will in- 
spire me to experiment with 
a contemporary furniture de- 
sign. My compulsive self takes 
over at Glenn Richards. Of- 
ten I just take a fancy to a 
piece and figure out what to 
do with it when I get home.” 

Expanding on the plea- 
sures of browsing, Yaw em- 
phasizes that no one should 
visit Seattle without spend- 
ing a few hours at the Pike 
Place Market, a nine-acre his- 
toric district where one can 
wander through ornate ear- 








SCOUTING IN SEATTLE 





| 
z 
ly-twentieth-century arcades 
admiring the work of local 
craftspeople, purchase Alaskan 
salmon or locally harvested 
oysters, sample freshly picked 
berries or sip cocktails in a 
fine restaurant while watch- 
ing the ferries and sailboats 


crisscrossing Puget Sound. 


“Pike Place is an example 
of what makes Seattle spe- 
cial,” says Larry Yaw. “It’s a 
city that’s defined by the 
young creative people who’ve 
chosen to live there. They 
feed on the energy of the city 
and the beauty of the setting, 
but they give back in a big 








way, enriching an already 
rich cultural life. Seattle is 
full of people who are fol- 
lowing their passions and 
doing work that is world 
class or rapidly headed there. 
That’s why I keep going back. 
It’s a great place to recharge 
your creative batteries.” L] 
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NEW RELEASE FROM 


LIUDMILA 


KONDAKOVA 


The Romantic Realist who Captures the Enchantment of Paris 





Neige Sur la Cite, hand-pulled serigraph on paper or canvas 





Russian-born artist Liudmila Kondakova paints with soft illumination, incredible detail 
and rich colors that reflect a vision of the world as it exists in our imagaination. 
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She's your wite, the motner 
__ of your child and your best trend, 
She’s given you her whole heart, 
a heart that’s as rare and 
precious, strong and true as 
platinum. So give her a heart 
of platinum, because there’s no 
better way to etal how much 
she brings to each and every 


moment. It’s how you make 


a moment a milestone. 
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MICHAEL MORRISSEY/COURTE 


By Mildred F. Schmertz 


RAIG ROBINS IS KNOWN 

to the worlds of ar- 

chitecture, interior de- 
sign, historic preservation 
and real estate as the innova- 
tive developer who found- 
ed Dacra, one of the first 
companies that in the late 
eighties began to rehabili- 
tate run-down properties 
in Miami Beach’s Art Déco 
District. For the past six 
years the thirty-eight-year- 
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MODERNIST SHORE LINES 


A PRIVATE ISLAND COMMUNITY TAKES FORM IN MIAMI BEACH 


old entrepreneur has brought 
about the reemergence of 
Miami’s Design District, an 
eighteen-block sector that 
he is transforming into what 
is to be the center of the 
interior design industry in 
South Florida. 

Currently he is in the 
process of building Aqua, a 
gated island neighborhood 
that promises to be unlike 
any other, anywhere. The ar- 
chitecture of the town hous- 
es and mid-rise apartment 





buildings will be consistent- 
ly modernist, with no traces 
of postmodernist pastiche 
or reproductions of historic 
styles. Given the belief of de- 
velopers in the United States 
that the speculative housing 
market always requires tradi- 
tional design, Robins’s choice 
to go modernist throughout 
is a rare and significant town 
planning event. 

Aqua, located near the 
northern boundary of Miami 
Beach, is under construction 


| ARCHITECTURE 


Top architects and 
planners are creating 
Aqua, a private com- 
munity being built on 
Allison Island in Mia- 
mi Beach. LEFT AND 
BELOow: As seen in the 
renderings and in the 
models throughout, 
every residence is ori- 
ented to the water. 


on an eight-and-a-half-acre 
tip at the southern end of 
Allison Island, an approx- 
imately forty-acre narrow 
strip of land surrounded by a 
wide waterway named Indian 
Creek. On the site was a for- 
mer hospital complex. Aqua 
offers panoramic views of 
neighboring shorelines in 
three directions: To the east 
lies Miami Beach’s famous. 
Collins Avenue, with its high- 
rise apartments and hotels; to | 
continued on page 96 








On the other side, | 
the planets meet ii 
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with celestial I 
| standards, this | 
| Reverso has the | I 
elegance to offer both the I 
sun and the moon, and then iH) 
turns smoothly to reveal its | 
intricate workings through a 
sapphire crystal on the other : ) 
side. Complete with power Hl 
reserve, this tiny mechanical ay 
planet is something of HT 
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TESY BRIDGE HOUSE 





RiGut: Dominating 
the eastern edge of the 
modernist village are 
three mid-rise apart- 
ment buildings set be- 
hind staggered rows 
of town houses. The 
one at right is by archi- 
tect Alexander Gorlin. 


KE/COURTESY BRIDGE HOUSE 


continued from page 94 

the south is a long vista of 
the pleasure-boat- and dol- 
phin-inhabited water; and to 
the west is a stately series of 
large, well-landscaped hous- 
es with lawns bounded by 
the water’s edge. 

After the hospital closed, 
the property went on the 
market. Robins acquired the 
land at a very favorable price 
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because he took a chance and 
made his purchase before the 
site had been rezoned for 
residential use. Most devel- 
opers want maximum heights 
and densities for maximum 
profitability; Robins, how- 
ever, favors low densities 
and height limitations, be- 
lieving that such measures 
protect the land, make it 
more livable and honor the 


Walter Chatham 


JOGE HOUSE 


She Metis 


concerns of the surrounding 
communities. 

As it turned out, the resi- 
dential rezoning codes for 
the site were devised by Eliz- 
abeth Plater-Zyberk, whose 
firm, Duany Plater-Zyberk 
& Company, was chosen by 
Robins to develop the master 
plan for Aqua. DPZ is best 
recognized for the design 

continued on page 100 

























BeLow Leer: Archi- 
tect Walter Chatham is 
converting an existing 
structure into apart- 
ments with terraces 
and lofts. His design in- 
corporates glass planes 
and abstract lines. BE- 
Low: The lobby. 
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or into e} eee of luxury with 
Neier feu spots that place 
tet rh five-star design. 
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Villas Del Mar 


Where Luxury Comes Home 


hat is the definition of a deluxe 

destination? For many, it might 

include the comforts of a 
fabulously decorated home, coupled 
with the graces of a five-star hotel. That 
description fits Villas Del Mar at Palmilla, 
a new gated enclave of homes located 
at the tip of the Baja Peninsula in 
Los Cabos, Mexico. 


Available for ownership or limited, exclusive 
rental, Villas Del Mar offers large luxury 
villas and mountainside casitas, all with 
sweeping views of the Sea of Cortez. 
Each unit is unique, but all share the 
essence of a richly appointed Mexican 
hacienda, with warm earth tones, Saltillo 
floors, exposed wooden beams, handmade 
tiles and hardwood doors and cabinets. 


Twice-daily maid service is provided, 
continental breakfast is delivered to the 
door, and a private chef can be called 
upon to prepare meals in the gourmet 
kitchen. A fulltime concierge arranges 
everything from dinner reservations fo 
resort activities, including a round of golf 
at the 27-hole Jack Nicklaus signature 
course. Beachfront access to Palmilla’s white 
sands or a dip into the Ocean Pool-a 
protected cove in the ocean rock fed by 
seawater—raise relaxation to an art form 
at this laid-back version of Shangri-la. 


For information on these two- to five- 


bedroom homes, call (866) 845-5277 


or visit www.villasdelmar.com 


Home-away-from-home in Los Cabos. 










































































WHERE YOU’FEEL TRULY, ALTVE 


SHARE THE SAME ADDRESS. 


Starting at Two Million 
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and entrance: European fetniains Bnd ES udyane adorn the Resort and Club. 


a Raton Resort & Club 


sion of Elegance, Fully Realized 


ny architects had imagination, but only 
son Mizner had the courage to let his 
bt the cage.” The words of Frank Lloyd 
Bht ring especially true today, as the 


yp i 
ood: ere E 


a Raton Resort & Club celebrates its 75" 
iversary as a deluxe destination—a lasting 
iment to the and 
mer, the resort's founder. 


vision creativity of 








A famed, eclectic architect from New York, 
Mizner originally built the 100-room Cloister 
Inn in 1926—it was renamed the Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club in the ‘30s, then the Boca 
Raton Resort & Club in the late ‘80s. He envi- 
sioned a pink palace to which international soci- 
ety would flock. This structure still exists as the 
main hotel for today’s Resort complex, replete 
with imaginative Spanish-style architecture, 
courtyards and European fountains. 


Situated on 356 tropical acres in fabled Palm 
Beach County, Florida, the resort transports 
guests to the world’s most beautiful playground 
The experience begins with the palatial Cloister, 
spanning three distinct styles of newly remodeled 
guestrooms and suites that are as stunning as 
they are comfortable: the Cloister’s classic 
Mediterranean styling, the Beach Club's cas 

elegance and the 27-story Tower's dra 
ocean views 
The resorts main lobby has be ii expanded to 
encompass a Grand Piazza with a hand-carved 
fountain and intricate ceilings. This area serves as 


MSPSVUIA! AUVETUSHIQ OCCHOTT 


home to a Hugo Boss boutique, an intimate 
waterfront bar and the refurbished Malone's 
Magic Bar. The main lobby’s ceiling was 
restored fo its original splendor by Latin American 
artisans, showcasing the blend of Spanish- 
Mediterranean, Moorish and Gothic influences 
that define Mizner’s signature flair to this day. 


Majestic architecture is only one element of the 
experience. Three championship golf courses, 
a state-of-the-art tennis and fitness center, a full- 
service marina and a private halfmile beach 
allow one fo enjoy every activity under the sun. 
A world-class spa, set to open in late 2001, will 


Un 





An ocean-view room at the Boca Beach Club. 


feature therapeutic pools and tranquil gardens, 
all part of a path to total relaxation. 


Eighteen restaurants and lounges satisty the 
most discriminating tastes. Lucca, a new 
Tuscan-style waterfront restaurant designed 
by David Rockwell and operated by 
rei 1urateur Drew Nieporent, is 
certain »ecome a highlight. It features 

can saaae elements, an open kitchen with 
wood-burning ovens and an intimate chef's 
table-the perfect end to a day in paradise. 


For 
visit w 


formation, call (888) BOCA-832 or 


y.bocaresort.com 




































































The Breakers 
Where the Extraordinary is Expected 


A deluxe destination has the ability to meld time- 
less elegance and modern vitality—-and few 
accomplish it with as much panache as the 
world-renowned Breakers. Bathed in moderate 
temperatures and subtropical breezes from the 
Atlantic, this Mobil Five-Star, AAA Five Diamond 
resort is set on 140 flourishing acres in Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


act 


The Breakers new Ocean Golf and Tennis facility. 


A panoramic view of The Breakers resort on the island of Palm Beach. 
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Originally constructed in 1896 as The Palm 
Beach Inn, and expertly rebuilt not once but 
twice following fires in the successive 30 
years, The Breakers as it is known today sets 
the standard for American luxury. While pre- 
serving its high levels of service and amenities, 
the resort has been completely revitalized 
and expanded with an aura of casual sophis- 
lication. Each of its 560 rooms has been 
recently renovated and features either an 
ocean, golf course or garden view. 


listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places, The Breakers was created in the Italian 
Renaissance style and inspired by the magnif- 
icent Italian villas of the 1400s. The building is 
noted for its most enduring architectural sym- 
bol: twin Belvedere towers with graceful arch- 
es patterned after the Villa Medici in Rome. 
Other design highlights include a Florentine 
fountain-patterned after the fountain at the 
Boboli Gardens in Florence—at the front drive, 
and a main lobby inspired by the Great Hall 
of the Palazzo Carega in Genoa. 


Guests can indulge in a 20,000-square-toot 
spa that evokes the sensual appeal and 
relaxed luxury of the French Riviera and the 






Italian coast. Among the spa’s attractions} 
an ocean-view fitness center, specialty t 
ment rooms that combine a variety of serv 
and a host of signature body treatments sue 
soothing scrubs and wraps. 


The Breakers wasi 

aed lig -\o lo) an 
magnificent Italian 
aCe Me lm atom leer 
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The Breakers boasts two 18-hole golf cour} 
including the newly redesigned hist} 
Ocean Course; 10 lighted tennis courts; a 1f 
Mediterranean-style beach club overlool} 
one-half mile of private beach; four swimni 
pools; an extensive program of family 4 
children’s activities, including the Coccf 
Crew summer camp for children; an | 
standing selection of restaurants and an aif 
of on-site signature retail boutiques. | 


For information, call (888) BREAKERS or: ¥ 


www.thebreakers.com 





































al® Golf Resort and Spa 
ingdom of Golf 


great number of dedicated enthusiasts, 

bstination can truly be considered deluxe 
5 it offers a world-class golf facility—with 
e luxury amenities. And Florida's Doral 
Resort and Spa is without 
‘s paradise. 


question a 


fed on 650 acres of tropically land- 
aged grounds, Doral is one of the nation’s 

ier sel-contained golf resorts. Located 

es from Miami's South Beach, the resort 

res guestrooms in three- and four-story 
mmes; an award-winning spa; the Arthur 

Tennis Center; and The Blue Lagoon 
r recreation park. But the true heart of 
Bsort lies in the design and challenge of 
lolf courses—including Greg Norman's 
Bt White Desert Course and Raymond 
Hs redesigned Gold Course. 






nformation, call (800) 71-DORAL or visit 
/. ear alresort.com 


Your choice of mi spa 


Pb 


Includes room, your choice of one round of golf with cart plus one golf clinic 
or your choice of a select spa service, full breakfast with each night's stay and more. 
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doralresort. 


9 rate valid through 11/20/01. $195 rate applies from 11/21-12/31/01. Pe 
Surcharge on the Blue and White courses. Tax and service cha 


LIMITED GOLF MEMB 










2f person, per night, dbl. occ.2 
cluded. One golf clinic d 
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Within its compact borders—485 acres set in a 
narrow coastal strip on the Mediterranean— 
Monaco bursts with more opulence and cul 
ture than nations many times larger. A sover- 
eign and independent state, Monaco is noted 
for its internationally famous Casino, fine hotels, 
beaches and sports, including the renowned 
Monaco Grand Prix motor race. 


Within Monte-Carlo, the Principality’s lone city, 
the inveterate shopper can find boulevards 
lined with luxury fashion retailers, jewelers, and 
antique dealers and decorators. One of the 
area's architectural jewels is the Opera House; 
visitors from around the world come to see 
where Matisse and Picasso once fashioned 
sets and costumes. Designed by architect 
Charles Garnier—who also created the Paris 
Opera-—the landmark stands as a splendid 
testament to the gilded age of Belle Epoque. 


For information, call (800) 753-9696 or visit 


www.monaco-tourism.com 
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DORAL 


Miami, Frorip 


Home of the Jim Mclean a SUIT 
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2 night minimum Not valid for groups or with any other offer 
y. Subject to availability. Certain restrictions apply. 










© 2001 Monaco Government Tourist Office 


Celebrate your 
Pass ton 


in the jewel 
of the Riviera 


Romancing the Riviera, 
alongside the coast, lies the 
breathtakingly beautiful and 

magical Monaco. Here, passion is 
inescapable and wonders 
never cease. Monaco exudes 
extravagance, from luxurious hotels 
to impeccable service. Soak in sun 
so brilliant. Savor cuisine so 
delicious. Anticipate all the 


endless possibilities. 


& 
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MONACO 


For more information call: 


800-753-9696 


www.monaco-tou rism.com 











































































































Hosight masters. ‘Each design is hand knotted i in pure, hand-spun wool, then meticulously woven 
using techniques perfected centuries ago. 
| Desig 9 9588F i is available in a variety of sizes in the finest stores across the US and Canada. 
ject we * Fora deal § in your area please call 800.779.0877, extension 241. 
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© 2001 FEIZY IMPORT & EXPORT COMPANY 
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continued from page 96 

of two towns—Seaside, Flor- 
ida, and Kentlands, Maryland. 
She and her partner, Andres 
Duany, are also the found- 
ers of a movement they call 
New Urbanism, which ad- 
vocates incorporating the 
principles of traditional small- 
town planning into the 
development of cities and 
neighborhoods. 

In the project’s early stages 
Plater-Zyberk worked with 
architects Walter Chatham 
and Alison Spear to see if 
any of the old hospital build- 
ings could be adaptively re- 
used. The team discovered 
that only the seven-level 
parking garage met the stan- 
dards of the current hurri- 
cane codes; all of the other 
structures had to be torn 
down. “That was good news,” 
recalls Spear. “We'd bee: 
trying unsuccessfully to re- 
vive them and make some- 
thing out of their weird floor 
plans.” The architects decid- 
ed that because the garage 
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KATHRYN R. DEFEHR/COURTESY BRIDGE HOUSE 


was adequate for parking 
the cars for all three pro- 
posed apartment buildings, 
it should remain, while the 
rest of the site would become 
a clean slate. “Liz and her 
team went back to their 
cawing boards and came 
vith ar overall plan that 
lly wol 4 
When cx 


leted in thirty 





months, Aqua will be preem- 
inent among similar luxury 
communities in Florida be- 
cause of the splendid way it 
relates to the water. Devel- 
opers of other water-orient- 
ed sites place the most ex- 
pensive houses or apartment 
buildings near the water’s 
edge, bordered by landscape 
accessible only to the own- 


Lert: Two attached 
buildings form a cohe- 
sive whole for architect 
Alison Spear. Cubes 
of glass curtain walls 
break up the geomet- 
ric facade. BELOw: A 
palette of white and 
blue cools the design. 


ers. In such layouts, there are 
no water views from the 
streets or from the other, less 
costly houses built on so- 
called dry lots. There will be 
no dry lots in Aqua. 

A continuous tree-shad- 
ed promenade spanning the 
length of the shore is intend- 
ed for strolling and biking 
and is lined by small private 
docks. At the southern tip is 
a landscaped plaza with an 
immense neighborhood pool. 
All streets extend to the 





promenade, offering vistas 
of Indian Creek, while town 
houses that do not face the 
water have oblique views 
of it from balconies and ter- 
races overlooking the streets. 
The design includes tree- 
sheltered sidewalks, a small 
town square and mango and 
citrus groves. 

continued on page 104 











to outlast Time itself. Rado Watch Co. Ltd., 2543 Lengnau, Switzerland. 
For information please call toll free (800) 283-7236 www.rado.com 
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In milliseconds, it pushes automotive technology a little further. It’s called Distronic* the world’s first adaptive cruise control. A radar 
sensor pinpoints the moving car ahead and adjusts your speed to the following distance you’ve selected. And again, you’re reminded 


that the Mercedes-Berz S-Class is perhaps the most intuitive car ever built. Call +800-FOR-MERCEDES or visit MBUSA.com. The S-Class 


ruise control is no substitute for active driving involvement. It cannot recognize stationary objects, nor recognize or predict the curvature and lane layo 
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continued from page 100 

Aqua will consist of forty- 
six four-story single-family 
town houses, and three mid- 
rise apartment towers situat- 
ed on the eastern edge of 
the site. The town houses are 
assembled in four blocks 
bounded by an asymmet- 
rical street network. Block 
sizes vary: The smallest com- 
prises six town houses; the 
largest, fifteen. 





While DPZ, Chatham and | 
architect Alexander Gor- | 
lin, another principal par-_ 
ticipant, each produced town - 
house designs, Robins hoped } 
for a larger number of dif-_ 
ferent architects to collabo- 
rate on the low-rise housing. | 
He chose six firms: Brown } 
Demandt, Hariri & Hari- 
ri, EFM Design (Emanuela 
Frattini Magnusson), Suzanne 

continued on page 106 © 
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ABOVE: Gorlin con- 

Ht ceived his building as 
Wy stacks of balconies and 
sunscreens, which cre- 
ate a striking inter- 
play of planes. ABOVE 
Rieu: Light floods the 
lobby, where contem- 
porary art will be hung. 


Ricut: The pedes- 

trian-friendly devel- 
opment has a tree- 
shaded promenade 
running the entire 

length of the shoreline, 
and a series of small 
| plazas. Docks punctu- 
ate the waterfront. 
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continued from page 104 

Martinson, Albaisa Musumano and 
Allan T. Shulman. Each town house 
configuration will be repeated sev- 
eral times at various locations in the 
master plan. 

Plater-Zyberk and her team were 
careful to consider how the newly 
created neighborhood would look to 
those dwelling outside the gate. Oc- 
cupants of the houses on the rest of 
Allison Island, and along the nearby 
western rim of Indian Creek, were op- 
posed to the construction of the three 
apartment buildings. Helping the pro- 
posal win acceptance was Robins’s de- 
cision that each of the mid-rises be 
designed by a leading architect. He is so 
pleased with the result that he has 
named each one after its creator. They 
will be known as the Chatham, the 
Spear and the Gorlin. 

“I’m basically styling a parking ga- 
rage,” is the modest claim made by 
Chatham, the designer of the north- 
ernmost apartment building—the 
preexisting garage with four con- 


dominium floors added to the roof. 
There will be four huge high-ceilinged 
apartments occupying each floor. At 
the ground level will be a pool and 
health club, as well as office space and 
a convenience store. 

The apartment structure at the 
center of the three is by Spear. De- 
signed as two linked buildings, it fronts 
the neighborhood square on one 
side and the waterfront promenade 
on the other. Within its base, except 
for the entrance drive and lobby, dou- 
ble-height town houses line the side- 
walks and promenade, creating a gentle 
transition from mid-rise to low. At 
two corners on the upper facades, 
stacks of deep balconies are interrupt- 
ed by cubelike three-story tiers of 
glass curtain walls, which enclose 
the additional space afforded apart- 





The architecture will be modernist, 
with no traces of postmodernist pastiche or 
reproductions of historic styles. 


ments without balconies. “I love the 
way these volumes work architectural- 
ly,” says Spear, pointing out how the- 
facades become more interesting be- 
cause of the play among the projecting | 
and receding planes. 

The southernmost apartment build- 
ing, by Gorlin, occupies the most open | 
and dominant site of the three, with un- 
interrupted views to the east, south and | 
west. Like its neighbor by Spear, a por- 
tion of the first two floors are town | 
houses with simple, flat curtain wall 
facades; the rest consists of a lobby and — 
club. Above this level are nine floors | 
with sweeping views of Indian Creek as | 
it widens southward to become a broad 
river. “My building,” Gorlin explains, - 
“is a mild critique of the typical devel- 
oper tower with facades that are ei- 
ther all stripes of windows, spandrels | 
and balconies or the flat-glass surfaces 
of an unarticulated curtain wall.” By 
means of projecting and receding sur- 
faces, deep shadowed balconies, extend- 
ed sunscreens, fenestration patterns and 









a wavelike roof, Gorlin has created a 
layering of surface not usually seen in 
a developer building. 

When completed, this mid-rise will 
have an expressive power that be- 
fits its pride of place in the Aqua 
ensemble. The first building to be 
seen from the pleasure boats head- 
ing north on Indian Creek and the 
most visible from the waterfront com- 
munities to the south, it will be the 
landmark of a new urban neighborhood 
that is mostly low-rise and made 
green by interior town house court- 
yards, little parks and treelined streets. 
It is fitting, and even inspiring, that 
Craig Robins and his team of plan- 
ners and architects, while carefully 
designing a private gated community, 
kept the greater landscape, and its pub- 
lic, so well in mind. 0 
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VAN DAY TRUEX 


A LOOK BACK AT THE DESIGN PIONEER’S LIFE IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


By Adam Lewis 


Design director of Tiffany & 
Co. for some twenty years, pres- 
ident of New York’s Parsons 
School of Design, design edu- 
cator, decorator, writer and 
“arbiter of American Taste,” 
Van Day Truex (1904-1979) 
was nothing short of legendary. 
Though New York City was his 
home, ever since his first vis- 
it to the south of France in 1930 
he had longed to live in Pro- 
vence; in 1962 he bought a house 
there, the first of three, which 
he restored with customary sim- 
plicity and taste. He made 
Provence his base until 1978, 
when he returned to New York. 
This excerpt is from the book 
Van Day Truex by Adam Lewis. 
Copyright © Adam Lewis, 2001. 
Reprinted by arrangement with 
Viking Penguin, a division of 


Penguin Putnam, Inc. 


N THE SPRING OF 1930, 

John and Alice Garrett 

had invited Truex to join 
them for a motor trip through 
Provence. During their three 
weeks together, they had vis- 
ited Avignon, Aix, St.-Rémy, 
Arles, and several villages in 
the Lubéron Valley. The an- 
cient cities and rugged coun- 


tryside had made an indelible 


In 1962 Truex bought 
his first residence in 
Provence, in Gordes. 
Ricut: The Louis XIII 
house’s facade. Far 
Ricut: He furnished 
the living room with 
characteristic restraint. 


AN DAY TRUEX/COURTESY VIKING 


COURTESY TIFFANY & CO. 





impression on Truex. Writ- 
ing about the Lubéron Valley 
in Architectural Digest in 1979, 
Truex said, “The countryside 
is strong and lovely, with a 
bracing climate of sun and 
wind. ... It seems that almost 
every day there is some new 
and fascinating site to be dis- 
covered.” His dream of liv- 
ing in this valley, which be- 


GORDES 
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gan on his first visit, had be- 
come a reality in 1962. 
When Truex first saw the 
magnificent front doors of 
the Louis XI-period house 
in the ancient fortress town 


of Gordes, in 1962, he knew 


Schooled in classical 
and European princi- 
ples, Van Day Truex 
(left) influenced a gen- 
eration of American 
interior designers as 
head of Parsons School 
of Design in New York. 


that this was where he want- 
ed to live. Not only did he 
love the house, he was en- 
chanted, too, by the village, 
which he described as an “al- 
most perfect hillside com- 
munity.” After buying the 
property, he quickly became 
a part of the community and 
was well received by the local 
citizens, who were both de- 
lighted and amused by the 
coordinated beige outfits he 
wore. The village baker, who 
worked in his grandfather’s 
bake shop when Truex lived 
in Gordes, remembers, “Mon- 
sieur Truex was always im- 
maculately dressed, even in 
the early-morning hours 
when he walked down the 
hill for his baguette. He was 

never without a jacket.” 
The fact that the house 
in Gordes had been owned 
continued on page 110 
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continued from page 108 

by André Lhote, the painter, 
only added to Truex’s fas- 
cination with the ancient 
structure. With its massive 
staircase in the entrance, the 
grand proportions of its gal- 
lery, and its spacious private 
rooms, the place had every 
architectural component he 
had dreamed of. He was also 
pleased that Lhote had never 
really renovated the house. 
This would allow him to do 
his own restoration without 
having to alter the previous 
owner’s mistakes. 

The house was located on 
the eastern side of Gordes, 
and every window on the 
southern exposure provid- 
ed a dramatic view of the 
Lubéron Valley. Through- 
out the house, there were 
exceptional fireplaces and 
overmantels and remarkable 
stone details. The one bath 
and one toilet were serviced 
by outmoded plumbing and 
had crude old-fashioned fix- 
tures. ‘The kitchen was barely 
adequate. The ancient ter- 
races were crumbling and in 
great need of repair. But 
the purchase price of the 
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house and the estimated costs 
of renovation were within 
the budget Truex had set for 
the project. 

Having never actually 
done any renovating himself, 
Truex was completely un- 





aware that construction ex- 
penses on an old house could 
run to twice the estimated 
cost, and usually did. The 
two biggest expenditures 
that he did not figure into 
his budget were a new roof 





ABOVE LEFT: Truex 
also supervised the 
renovation of his next 
house, outside Gar- 
gas. ABOVE: In his dé- 
cor, Truex stressed 
natural materials and 
fabrics as well as beige. 


Truex called the house 
Chaumet. Working 
with area craftsmen, 
he ensured that the 
house, which sat on 20 
acres, complemented 
its surroundings. LEFT: 
The master bedroom. 


and the support structures 
that were needed for the ter- 
races. Nor did he account for 
the extraordinary expenditure 
that would be required to 
meet the specifications im- 
posed by the Batiments de 
France Administrative on the 
restoration of every historic 
building. These rigid regula- 
tions applied to both interior 

and exterior renovations. 
Truex felt strongly that he 
wanted to work personally 
with the local artisans and 
craftsmen, and thus he elect- 
ed not to hire an architect or 
continued on page 114 
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“The bare-bones details 
embodied style and sophistication. 
It was so remarkably pure....’ 


continued from page 110 

general contractor. From the 
first day of construction, 
when work began on the 
foundations and outside walls, 
to the last, when Truex suf- 
fered the frustration of match- 
ing the color of existing 
stonework, the costs were 
phenomenal. The addition 
of electricity, plumbing, and 
proper drainage brought ex- 
penses that quickly went far 
beyond his budget. It was 
just as well that Truex was 
committed to the idea of 
minimal furnishings and had 
never intended to have ex- 
pensive furniture or antiques, 


’ 





MENERBES. 


because it was clear that by 
the time construction was 
completed, he would have 
virtually no money left. 

Everyone in Gordes was 
impressed with the work 
Truex had done and sympa- 
thetic about his economic 
plight. The financial officer 
with whom he dealt at the 
local bank advised him to 
sell the place immediately 
and invest in a more modest 
property. As awful as that 
idea sounded to him, he 
knew he could not afford to 
keep the house. 

Determined to live in 
the valley between the Vau- 
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cluse and the Lubéron Moun- 
tains, Truex in 1964 bought 
an abandoned farmhouse 
that he named Chaumet 
(“thatched cottage”), on twen- 
ty acres of rugged land out- 
side the town of Gargas. 
Chaumet was in far worse 
structural condition than the 
house in Gordes had been, 
but it was much smaller. The 
rural location was outside the 
jurisdiction of the Batiments 
de France Administrative, 
which meant that he could 
make the necessary adapta- 
tions on a much smaller bud- 
get. This is not to suggest 
that he was any less sensitive 





For his third Provencal 
property, located in 
Ménerbes, Truex him- 
self meticulously 
planned a new house. 
Far Lerr: The stair 
recalled one created 
by Le Corbusier. 


LEFT AND ABOVE: 
Known as an excellent 
cook, Truex designed 
the living room, which 
contained rattan and 
wood furnishings 
from the area, to also 
serve as a dining room. 


to the landscape and local ar- 
chitecture when he restored 
Chaumet; indeed, he did 
everything he could to en- 
sure that the house was in 
keeping with its surround- 
ings. Again choosing not 
to hire an architect, Truex 
planned the renovations and 
then, working with local 
craftsmen, supervised the en- 
tire reconstruction. But when 
Chaumet was finished, he 
found that it was not really 
what he wanted. Looking 
back on it later, he would 
say, “The whole experience 
was far too much work. The 

continued on page 116 
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hinoise Blue, a distinctive 
pattern with elegant leaf and 
ribbon borders, is derived from 
18th century Chinese Export 
Porcelain. It is offered as a 
dinner service, and a collection 
of decorative accessories. 
The center images are 
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ideal for quiet evenings 
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continued from page 114 

house was so isolated that no one want- 
ed to come for dinner for fear of getting 
lost. It was hell.” 

In spite of the frustrations and isola- 
tion of Gargas, Truex’s work on Chau- 
met was a triumph. Not only did he 
succeed in his quest for simplicity in the 
renovation and furnishing of the house, 
he also learned to use native plants and 
ground cover in his landscaping. Every- 
one he invited to Chaumet was enthu- 
siastic about his accomplishments. In 
August 1969, just before he sold the 
house, The New York Times Magazine 
published a feature juxtaposing Chau- 
met with Truex’s Park Avenue apart- 
ment. The double focus of the article, 
rural France coupled with New York 
City, stressed Truex’s passion for natu- 
ral materials in decorating and his use of 
straw, cotton, animal prints, and, above 
all, the color beige. 

All that Truex had learned from ren- 
ovating two old houses now sparked his 
ambition to create a completely new 
house. He had had enough of the com- 
promises required in installing plumb- 
ing and modern conveniences in ancient 
buildings. In 1969, after much wran- 
gling with the local authorities, Truex 
finally purchased a small strip of land on 
the edge of a mountain in Ménerbes. 
The village, dating from the sixteenth 
century, was built along the top of a 
narrow, wooded hill below the northern 
slopes of the Lubéron. 

‘This time, he was determined to have 
exactly the house he had always wanted. 
After owning the Gordes and Gargas 
houses, he was clear about the ideal 
proportions for the rooms and the re- 
quirements for his own comfort. He 
definitely did not want an extensive gar- 
den. He did want a living room large 
enough to serve as a dining room; a 
small but efficient kitchen; and two 
guest rooms, each with its own bath and 
toilet. He wanted his own bedroom, bath- 
room, and toilet to be located well away 
from the guest rooms. For the kitchen 
and baths, he specified white porcelain 
fixtures with simple chrome and stain- 
less steel fittings. Since the day he first 
saw the nautilus-chamber stairway that 
Le Corbusier had designed in 1930 for 
Charles de Beistegui’s Paris apartment, 


he had dreamed of having one just like 
it. The nautilus stairway now became 
the center of his interior plan. 

The exterior and interior walls of the 
house were to be finished in the same 
texture; the color, if any, would be 
added to the plaster before it was ap- 
plied. Truex wanted no paint on any of 
the wall surfaces. The door and win- 
dow lintels were to be cut from native 
stone, with no superfluous detail. The 
floors would be natural-color glazed 
terra-cotta tiles made by local potters. 
All of the teakwood trim of the interior 
and exterior was to be left in its natural 
state, with no paint, stain, or varnish ap- 
plied. For the draperies, Truex intended 
to use the same sturdy cotton he had 
hung in Gargas. 

By the time the house was ready for 
him to move into, Truex had acquired 
all the furniture and accessories he would 
need. The rattan and wooden furniture 
had all been made locally. He had two 
sets of dishes—one all white, the other 
a bright saffron yellow made from 
the indigenous clay of the neighboring 
village of Roussillon. The lamps were 
fashioned out of large aubergine wine 
bottles of the sort used by local winer- 
ies. All of the bed and bath linens were 
white, and the table linens were either 
natural linen or chocolate brown. The 
only decorative objects in the house 
were a few pieces of primitive African 
art, some trompe l'oeil plates from the 
collection he had designed in Este for 
Tiffany’s, and his own paintings. The 
overall effect was of order and simplici- 
ty. Truex had achieved all he wanted 
and more—which for him meant less. 

Remembering his first visit to the 
Ménerbes house, Hubert de Givenchy 
would say, “I admired everything that 
Van had done. The house was, first of all, 
an honest house. Extremely modest, it 
had a monastic quality. The bare-bones 
details embodied style and sophistica- 
tion. It was so remarkably pure that it 
made me want to go home and elimi- 
nate the unnecessary things from my 
own house. If [had to think of one word 
to describe Van’s taste, | would say it was 
cashmere. The finest and rarest cash- 
mere. Being in the fashion business, I 
offer this as my highest praise.” 0 
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Designed by Claude Monet, the gardens, 



































home, studio and ponds at Giverny were 
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artist’s finest works. And now the master 
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By Kate Buford 


F MODERNISM IS THE NEW- 

ly new thing in hip dec- 

orative style, the one 
must-have item to pull the 
whole look together is of- 
ten a Scandinavian rug. Not 
the bright orange-and-yellow 
shaggy heap on the floor 
some may recall from 1950s 
American rumpus rooms. 
Those mass-produced ver- 
sions of an ancient Finnish 
bedcovering called a rya 
typify the earnest Nordic 
look for many, and Finnish 
designers, including Kirsti 
Ilvessalo, are renowned for 
their fine, museum-quali- 
ty ryas. But the real gems 
of Scandinavian floorcover- 
ings these days are vintage 
twentieth-century handwo- 
ven Swedish rugs. 

The undisputed mother 
of the style is designer Mar- 
ta Maas-Fjetterstrom (1873- 
1941): “She’s paramount in 
the Scandinavian rug mar- 
ket,” says Peter Willborg, a 
Stockholm-based rug dealer. 
“There’s no comparison.” 

Her rugs have a remark- 
able range—especially those 
made after she set up her 
own workshop in 1919 in 
Bastad, in the southern prov- 
ince of Skane, with the finan- 
cial backing of Alfred Nobel. 
The early pieces blended the 
aesthetic of Arts and Crafts, 
the Wiener Werkstatte and 
Art Nouveau with the an- 
cient folk motifs and natural 
landscapes of her native Swe- 
den. “It seems as though the 
rough wool carried the scent 
of flowering earth,” wrote 
her biographer, Tyra Lund- 
gren. Horses (her favorite 
animal), cows, flowers, stars, 
the tree of life, geometric 
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SWEDISH RUGS 


TRADITIONALLY WOVEN TEXTILES WITH A MODERN EDGE 





ae 


medallions and zigzags were 
distilled in the 1920s and 
1930s into simpler, more uni- 
versal Art Déco designs. 
Working with a variety of 
weaving and knotting tech- 
niques, producing rugs that 
were coarser than Orien- 
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tal carpets but not shaggy, 
Maas-Fjetterstrom used a 
palette of soft reds, warm 
yellows, fresh greens, deli- 
cate grays and rich browns 
that seduces the eye. Most 
rugs were given a name, such 

continued on page 120 
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Daisy, Marta Maas- 
Fjetterstrom, circa 
1933. Wool; 11'7" x 
8'7". The colors and 
motifs were inspired 
by the Swedish coun- 
tryside. F. J. Hakim- 


ian, New York. 
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continued from page 118 

as Blue Heath (which is still 
the most popular design) or 
Herb Garden. 

After her death in 1941, 
the workshop was incorpo- 
rated and put under the di- 
rection of textile designer 
Barbro Nilsson (1899-1983). 
Nilsson’s designs, like those 
of Marianne Richter, Ann- 
Mari Forsberg and Kaisa 
Melanton, were highly geo- 
metric, brightly colored and 
often more free-form, in 
keeping with their post— 
World War IT period. 


“Nilsson’s designs are on a 
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SWEDISH RUGS 


The simplicity and functionalism 
of Scandinavian design represent 
an uncluttered way of life. 


similar level to Maas-Fjetter- 
strom’s, if not higher,” says 
Willborg. Today the compa- 
ny, still based in Bastad, con- 
tinues to make the rugs of 
Maas-Fjetterstrom as well as 
those of contemporary de- 
signers such as Ernst Billgren 
and others. 

In the wintry countries of 
Scandinavia, textiles have a 


JOHN LEI 


utilitarian and aesthetic tra- 
dition dating back to the 
Middle Ages. In the sixteenth 
century Skane was a prosper- 
ous grain-producing area 
for Denmark. Elaborately 
woven cloths and stuffed 
cushions, made for the long 
benches built into walls be- 
fore chairs were common- 
place, signified wealth and 





Lert: The Greek, Mar- 
ta Maas-Fjetterstrom, 
Sweden, 1935. Wool; 
4'x 5'. Maas-Fjetter- 
strom redefined tradi- 
tional Swedish textile 
design. J. P. Willborg, 
Stockholm. 


standing in the community. 
When the province be- 
came a poor borderland of the 
Swedish kingdom in the sev- 
enteenth century, the mem- 
ory of happier times lived 
on in the Renaissance mo- 
tifs that were woven into 
local textiles. Vividly colored 
tapestries decorated walls for 
festive occasions, and ryas cov- 
ered not only beds but also 
fishermen in their boats and 
aristocrats in their sleighs. 
Indeed, in the impoverished, 
agrarian country that was 
Sweden before the Industrial 
continued on page 122 


Asove: Untitled, A. M. 
Hoke, Sweden, circa 
1960. Wool; 8'1" x 5'5". 
A flat-weave rug was 
woven in the Skara- 
borgs Lans Hemslojd 
studio. F. J. Hakimian, 
New York. 
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continued from page 120 
Revolution, decorative tex- 
tiles were never used as rugs; 
they were too precious to put 
on peasant floors. Weaving 
was a woman’s art in a coun- 
try where the home, writes 
Barbro Klein in Swedish Folk 
Art: All Tradition Is Change, is 
the “hub of life, the focus of 
dreams and ambitions.” 
Maas-Fjetterstrom was an 
artist by training, not a weav- 
er. She made watercolor ren- 
derings of her designs, and 
there is an exuberance and 
wit in her confident applica- 
tion of the free play of art to 
the intricacies of textile warp 
and woof. She worked close- 
ly with young female weav- 
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ers from Skane, discarding 
many samples before pro- 
ducing the finished piece. 
The rugs are still made by 
female weavers—twelve of 
them—highly conscious that 
they are continuing the best 
of a textile tradition defined 
by Swedish peasant women 
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over centuries; they produce 
about forty-four rugs a year. 
“Every knot and thread is 
carefully thought about,” says 
Angelica Persson, director 
of the company. 

Current interest in the 
vintage rugs from the Maas- 
Fjetterstro6m workshop be- 
gan in Sweden in the 1980s. 
“These rugs had fallen from 
favor,” notes Anette Gran- 
lund, of Bukowskis auction 
house in Stockholm. “Not 
many came to auction here 
before then.” Although the 
appeal of the earlier, more 
folkloric designs was, and re- 
mains, strictly local to Scan- 
dinavia, when international 
dealers such as Joseph Ha- 
kimian in New York discov- 
ered the later, more stylized 
rugs from the 1930s to the 
1950s—“I couldn’t take my 
eyes off them,” he recalls— 
interest increased, and prices 
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Lert: Horse Meadow, 
Marta Maas-Fjetter- 
strém, Sweden, circa 
1940. Wool; 11'x 7'2". 
A horse motif is wo- 
ven into a folkloric de- 
sign. Doris Leslie 
Blau, New York. 





ABOVE: Untitled, ini- 
tialed “BBV,” Sweden, 
circa 1950. Wool; 
12'11"x 4'0". A run- 
ner is woven with an 
abstract diamond pat- 
tern. F. J. Hakimian, 
New York. 


inevitably began to rise. Se- 
lect dealers in Milan and 
Paris began buying. Five or 
six years ago Anders Wenn- 
gren, co-owner of H55, a 
retro Scandinavian shop in 
the meat-packing district of — 
Manhattan, noticed a come- 
back of the sort of rugs he 
describes as “of really good 
quality, while being very sub- 
tle and poetic.” 

Nadar Boulour, of the 
Doris Leslie Blau gallery in 
New York, agrees. “There’s 
an unbelievable demand for 
these rugs. Unlike Orientals 
continued on page 128 
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ABove: Untitled, Mar- 
ta Maas-Fjetterstrom, 
Sweden, circa 1930. 
Wool; 3'11" x 2'1".A 
grid-patterned rug 
typifies the designer’s 
bold graphic style. S. 
Franses Ltd., London. 
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Will you cook for adventure? For therapy? For escape? Or because you simply can’t paint? 
Nothing inspires you to. create quite like a Wolf. Ovens that cook more evenly and quickl)\ 
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BUILT-IN OVENS 
As cooks, we had never found a convection system 
we liked. So we perfected it and gave it a brain. Our 
dual-convection system uses two fans and four 
heating elements to give you infinite control over a 
variety of cooking modes. How does it work? Fust 
leave it to the easy-to-use logic control system. We've 
taken convection further. And made it simpler. 


GAS COOKTOPS 
To turn the level of cooking up a few notches, 
we created a dual stacked-burner design. With it, 
you have the most control imaginable, using 
the upper burner for maximum heat transfer, 
the lower for simmering. In fact, it’s the 
only cooktop that can achieve true simmer. If that 
doesn't warm your beurre blanc, nothing will. 


ELECTRIC COOKTOBS 
Design finesse meets cooking finesse. Our 30" and 
36" Ceran cooktops give you tremendous temper- 
ature control, from the highest heat to a simmer 
setting for sauces (one burner even has a 
melt setting). The 36" model has a triple heating 
element, letting you shape the heat to any size 
cooking vessel. Electricity has found its true calling. 


RANGES 
A Wolf range is a study in customization. Do you cook 
several dishes at once? Try our French-top option. 
For perfectly grilled meats, perhaps our charbroiler 
with infrared technology. Or for lumberjack-size 
breakfasts fit for a gourmand, may we recommend the 
griddle? Even our dual burners add meaning to the 
word range, from simmering sauces to searing tuna. 







Sub-Zero. Corporate companion and kitchen soul mate of Wolf cooking products. lor 
~ aver frve decades, Sub-Zero built-in refrigeration has been the definitive kitchen 
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Tas (ae refrigeration system yo into the perfect cooking instrument. 


ait your passi@meall 1.800.332.1405 or visit www.wolfappliance.com. 
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continued from page 122 
or Aubussons, for example, the new 
pieces are more expensive than the old.” 
The core appeal of these Swedish 
rugs is their freshness and flexibility. 
Decorators, always in search of some- 
thing that no one else has, have spurred 
the market spike. So have younger 
Americans, the kind of buyers Hakim- 
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FINE BENCH MADE FURS 


SWEDISH RUGS 


ian describes as “unpretentious, whose 
inclination is to walk around the house 
in blue jeans.” As with any rug, size is 
the greatest determining factor of price. 
A Maas-Fjetterstrom vintage rug mea- 
suring ten feet by seven feet could cost 
from $25,000 to $35,000; a smaller piece 
goes for $5,000 to $6,000. Not long ago 
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The Blue Rays, Marta 
Maas-Fjetterstrém, 
Sweden, circa 1949. 
Wool; 19'10" x 13'7". 


The rough texture of 
a kilim intensifies its 

complex pattern. F. J. 
Hakimian, New York. 


Boulour sold a rug from 1940, measur- 
ing twenty feet by fourteen feet, for 
$130,000 to a client on Sutton Place in 
New York, where it was paired beauti- 
fully with an eighteenth-century tapes- 
try carpet. Hakimian’s Swedish rugs 
have recently ended up in places rang- 
ing from the Hamptons to the bath in 
Steven Spielberg’s Manhattan apart- 
ment to Aspen. The American market 
demands big rugs; in Europe, the small- 
er sizes are in greater demand. 

It is as if the origins of modernism 
have come full circle. “People want an 
emotional change from the nineteenth 
century,” insists Boulour. “They don’t 
want to live like their parents.” At the 
same time, collectors seek out the older 
rugs because they have the soft, mellow 
patina of age. The simplicity, grace and 
functionalism of Scandinavian design 
represent an uncluttered way of life that 
people want to get back to, if they were 
ever there—their own private Sweden. 
Willborg finds the rug designs most 
popular with Americans feature two or 
three colors, adjacent to each other on 
the spectrum, with a light ground and 
an allover design. Serene. Quiet. The 
rugs work especially well as the anchor 
in rooms that feature significant works 
of antique and contemporary art. “They 
go with the best of everything from any 
period,” says Boulour. “But then, best 
goes with best, always.” 
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ROBERT BRAY 


TALES FROM THE TRENCHES OF INTERIOR DESIGN 


By Nicholas von Hoffman al Se i har LT WE EO 


“ati eo 


OBERT BRAY COMES FROM ONE 
of the more artistically parched 
parts of the United States—Fox, 
Oklahoma. The name of the town is 
painted on both sides of the highway 
sign, which gives one an idea of its 
dimensions. The state in which Fox is 
to be found is closer to the No Graven 
Images tradition of Calvinist Protes- 
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PETER FREED 


tantism than the decorative richness 
handed down to us by the older branch- 
es of European Christianity. 

Whatever the aridities of Oklahoma, 
Bray says, “I had good teachers every 
year for my first twelve years of school.” 
Shortly thereafter he was at Parsons 





SCOTT FRANCES 


School of Design in New York, and the ‘If we start off with these two, this is “We’re interested in 
career of one of our important interior what we’ll be doing forever.’” theywhOle pacieed 
: says Robert Bray 
designers was launched. Well, almost. Thirty years later Bray displays the (above left), “not just 
The actual launching took a bit of do- world-weariness of a much-accom- the interior.” ABOVE: 
ing. Bray and his partner, Michael _ plished person, but beneath the surface The library in a Con- 
Schaible, “got out of school and went to _ the energetic enthusiast lives on. “Inte- Meet pO ae 
work for a big commercial design firm,” rior decorating looks glamorous from signed evokes the 
he recalls. “Then we went to work for _ the outside, but the nitty-gritty is not. main set for My Fair 
another big commercial design firm. My list of things to do is as glamorous as ae oe Ae 
We wanted to leave, but we didn’t know _ the chipped handle on the toilet that (Ee eee 
quite how to do it, so we asked fora one _ needs replacing.” 
hundred percent increase in salary, and A chat with Bob Bray will erase the 
they gave it to us.” Nevertheless, Bray picture of interior designers spending 
and Schaible decided to go out on their languorous days lunching with curators 
) own. “We had three job ‘up. Two and running hands over fabrics or 
of them were no good ne wa sketching ideas on large pads. Instead, 
great. We didn’t get the great one.” Sull, designing is a profession that, aside 





they turned the other two d« “I said, continued on page 132 
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ROBERT BRAY 


continued from page 130 

from any aesthetic talents, demands 
toughness, attention to detail, the orga- 
nization of a Prussian drill sergeant, the 
unction of an interpersonal relations 
worker and energy, boodles of energy. 
The work “can be nerve-racking,” he 
says. “Most of the time you’re not de- 
signing, you're reacting to the prob- 
lem.” And problems. 

“There’s the stonemason that you’ve 
waited for, and he’s to start with you in 
August, but his wife died last night. 
When you have a project employing 
two hundred people, there’s something 
every day. Someone going bankrupt. 
The stone company suddenly develop- 
ing serious problems so you can’t get 
your stone; it’s stuck in Canada. A strike 
in some European quarry. The tile mak- 
er’s furnace breaking. It’s always some- 
thing new, it’s always out of left field, 
and it’s always something you cannot 
be prepared for.” 

As you listen to Bob Bray, the size, ex- 
pense and complexity of the modern 
domicile unfolds. For instance, sound 
engineers: There’s one kind for the mu- 
sic system, another to deal with the 
wind noise in the air-conditioning and a 
third whose task is to block out the 
noise floating across field and forest 
from the interstate a mile away. When 
all is said and done, the up-to-date luxu- 
ry home of the early 2000s has so many 
systems inside the walls that, as Bray 
puts it, “you need to supply operating 
manuals for the owners.” 

Then there’s the problem of antiques. 
“This is a big country, and these an- 
tiques come from small countries with 
small populations,” the designer ex- 
plains. Hence, there can’t be enough 


quality pieces to furnish the homes of 


the American plutocracy. 


ROBERT BRAY 


The most severe drought, it appears, 
is that of dining chairs. “When some- 
one gets twelve of anything, they know 
they have something, and there will be 
people fighting for it. It’s almost like 
you don’t care if it’s the best set of 
chairs from 1820. It’s still 1820. They’re 
period chairs, so you're getting the style 
and you're getting the date. If you want 
the really great pieces, the prices knock 
your socks off.” 

This from a man who knows how to 
keep his socks on and who, acting for a 
client, recently bought a 1760 English 
twelve-foot-by-twelve-foot armoire for 
half a million dollars. For the somewhat 
less well-heeled, reproductions can be 
made that are indistinguishable from 
the originals. “I’ve looked at antiques all 
my life, and I’m pretty good at this, but 
[ve also gone to places where I couldn’t 
tell the difference between the original 
and the copy.” 

In fact, Bray is quite good at telling 
differences. When asked to compare 
the great cottages of Newport with the 
mansions going up night and day in the 
Hamptons, he observes, “These things 
are going to rot and fall down; they’re 
going to be killers to maintain.” 

The best work of the past, Bray ex- 
plains, gets better as it ages—it develops 
a “patina,” which is why he may tell a 
client that her newly finished stone 
house is looking its worst. “The look of 
it will only improve, and the mainte- 
nance will be much less than for some 
white clapboard house or, even worse, 
those wooden, postmodern houses that 
some poor people are stuck with—those 
places are just decoupage.” Over the 
years Robert Bray may not have mel- 
lowed, but he’s picked up a patina, and 
he’s looking good. 


fter receiving an architecture degree from Oklahoma State University, Robert Bray 
moved to New York City, where he studied interior design at Parsons School of 
Design. There he met future partner Michael Schaible; in 1969, a few years after 
graduating, the two formed Bray-Schaible. In 1988 they were joined by associate 
Mitchell Turnbough. The firm’s many residential projects can be characterized as 
“enriched minimalism,” as Schaible puts it, and their work continues to evolve. “1 


used to be so unbelievably dogmatic and idealistic! 
there are things | can let go of more easily.” 


\" 


Bray once said. “I still am, but 
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Text by Wendy Law-Yone 
Photography by Li Yuxiang 


N THE WEST, A MAN’S HOUSE 

may be his castle—or a 

machine for living, as Le 
Corbusier put it. In China 
the house is the ultimate em- 
blem of the family. It reveals 
not only the nature and order 
of family relationships but 
also the family’s expression 
of culture and cosmology, its 
customs, beliefs and aspira- 
tions. Households the world 
over are recognizable minia- 
tures of their surrounding 
universe: Chinese households 
are significantly more so. 


WSe et : Heritage: 


A LIVING HERITAGE 
AN EXHIBITION AND BOOK CELEBRATE THE VERNACULAR HOUSES OF CHINA 


Vernacular Environment in 
China” seems an apt title 
for a recent New York exhi- 
bition. Held in the China In- 
stitute Gallery, it contained 
seventy sepia-toned photo- 
graphs, which focused on the 
native architecture of five re- 
gions in northeast, east and 
southeast China. The prints— 
and the name of the exhibi- 
tion—were taken from a 
1999 book edited by jewelry 
designer and collector Kai- 
Yin Lo, an internationally re- 
nowned promoter of Chinese 
ver»acular furniture and ar- 
chitccture. Most of the pho- 
tograyhs—in the exhibition 

continued on page 138 


Top: An ancestral hall 
in Nanjing, west Fujian, 
was built facing a pond, 
in accordance with féng 
shui practices. Many 
such vernacular build- 
ings in China are in 
need of restoration. 








Asove: Anzhenbao, a 
fortresslike enclave in 
Yong’an, Fujian, was 
constructed to protect 
its residents from inva- 
sions. The walls have 
198 slit windows, which 
were used for shooting. 
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continued from page 134 

and in the book—are the work 
of Beijing-based Li Yuxiang, 
best known for his images 
of vernacular houses in the 
Lao Fangzi (Old Houses) se- 
ries, published in Beijing by 
Jiangsu Art Press. 


‘That this exhibition—the 
first of its kind in the United 
States—drew visitors in record 
numbers may be one sign 
of the growing interest in 
Chinese vernacular houses, 
which, as Kai-Yin Lo defines 


them, are dwellings “with- 











out imperial associations.” 

The great diversity in re- 
gional styles and traditions in 
China can make vernacular 
architecture seem almost as 
varied as vernacular speech. 
Nonetheless, a considerable 
number of features cross geo- 





Lert: Lanterns hang in 
the interior of a house 
in Hongcun, Yixian, 
Anhui province. ABOVE: 
The ancestral homes 
of Yixian appeared in 
the film Crouching 
Tiger, Hidden Dragon. 
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graphic and ethnic boundaries 
in China. Universal forms 
and materials are seen in the 
positioning and design of the 
buildings, in the rooflines, 
courtyards, tamped-earth walls 
and decorative details of an- 

continued on page 140 


Top: Wall-to-wall lat- 
tice windows highlight 
the upper story of the 
House of Wu, in Hui- 
zhou, Anhui. The old- 
est Ming dwelling in 
southern China, it is 
being fully restored. 
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RiGut: The wood door 
of a house in Yiangfen, 
Shanxi province, is 
embellished with iron 
studs, fretwork and 
stencils depicting vas- 
es and shou, the char- 
acter for longevity. 


BeLow: The rolling 
rooftops of the Qiao 
family mansion in Qixi- 
an, Shanxi, are cov- 
ered with dark gray 
tiles. Scenes from 
Raise the Red Lantern 
were filmed there. 


continued from page 140 

stitute exhibition featured this 
very mansion.) In Jiangnan, 
famous for its canals and gar- 
dens, gable-ends are more 
highly decorated, and the 
central halls, with their intri- 
cate wood panels, are more 
spacious. But here too are the 
trappings of a canal culture: 
stone bridges, covered bridges, 
willow-lined towpaths and 
steps leading down to the 
waterways, where the com- 
munity gathers to gossip and 
wash. In Minxi, built by the 
southern Hakka immigrants, 
the signature architectural 
contribution is the multisto- 
ry tulou, a building of con- 
centric layers surrounding a 
central courtyard and shrine. 
In Hong Kong the age-old 
preoccupation with defense 
is reflected in the configura- 











A LIVING HERITAGE 


tion of compact, walled vil- 
lages, still extant in the New 
‘Territories. Meanwhile, the 
island’s emphasis on clan lin- 
eage continues in its opulent 
ancestral halls—as important 
now as they were several 
generations ago. 

The courtyard is found in 
almost every type of dwell- 
ing throughout China. (So 
archetypal is the courtyard 
that jiating, the Chinese word 
for house, actually means 
“house with a courtyard” 


en LLLS LORIC ARCHITECTURE (SSS 





and may explain why public 
squares were never a feature 
of Chinese cities, since each 
house was already equipped 
with its own square.) 

The layout of the tradi- 
tional courtyard house held 
the very template of Chi- 
nese family life. Whether in 
the rectangular three-room 
homes of peasants or in large 
complexes embodying the 
ideal of wudai tongtang (“five 
generations under one roof”), 

continued on page 144 
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A LIVING HERITAGE 


continued from page 142 

the allocation of space established hier- 
archies of age, generation and gender, 
as well as forms of social interaction 
with outsiders. In the larger houses of 
late imperial China, women were con- 
fined to the inner sections, while the 
gentleman’s shufang, or book room, was 
his place to read or meditate. The inner- 
most south-facing structure, reserved for 
the elderly, contained the main ances- 
tral hall. The side halls were taken up by 
the adult children, the rooms near the 
outermost courtyard by the younger 
children and the servants. 

To study the compelling images 
in “Living Heritage” is to appreciate 
even more the urgency of preserving | 
these important vernacular structures— 
an imperative that increasing numbers | 
of scholars, historians, collectors—and at 
least one museum—are taking seriously. 
At the Peabody Essex Museum, a cur- | 
rent project involves moving a late—Qing || 
Dynasty house from Anhui province to | 
the museum grounds in Salem, Massa- | 
chusetts—furnishings, fishponds, path- | 
ways, genealogical archives and all. 

This meticulous and controversial ef- | 
fort underscores the fragility of these | 
buildings in more ways than one. Aparti} 
from natural and man-made disasters} 


The layout of the 
courtyard house held 
the very template of 
Chinese family life. 


that threaten their survival, apart from) 
public apathy toward preservation on} 
the one hand and the mania for new de- | 
velopment on the other, there is the im-| 
permanence of timber itself, the main | 
material in traditional Chinese build- 
ings. (The oldest existing timber struc- 
ture in China dates back to 782.) 

Given its vulnerability on so many 
fronts, preservationists hope that the 
Chinese vernacular house will be spared 
the common fate of endangered species: 
to be seen only in captivity—in the en- | 
claves of museums and parks—and as a 
mere shadow of its once vital self. 0 
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MASSACHUSETTS FOLK 


CULTIVATING AN EYE FOR EARLY AMERICAN TREASURES 


Text by Ann E. Berman 
Photography by Franklin 
and Esther Schmidt 


N OVERSIZE WOOD DIAL 

ringed with Roman 

numerals surmounts 
Charles Flint’s mantel, hold- 
ing the eye with the graphic 
strength of a great abstract 
painting. It takes a minute to 
realize that this compelling 
black-and-white object is ac- 
tually a nineteenth-century 
shop sign that once hung out- 
side a small-town clockmak- 
er’s. It’s the kind of aesthetic 
double vision visitors to his 
Lenox, Massachusetts, house 
experience again and again. 
Almost every object in the an- 














ABOVE: Charles and 
Laura Flint designed 
their Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts, house with a 
Shaker sensibility. “It’s 
meant to be austere,” 
he says. Lert: A silk 
parade banner used in 
the War of 1812 is dis- 
played in the hall. 


tiques dealer’s own collection 
of American furniture, game 
boards, bottles, shop signs 
and other pieces is a work of 
art made for everyday use. 
For Flint, this taste is bred 
in the bone. He grew up in 
nearby Lee and began col- 
lecting remnants of New 
England’s utilitarian past be- 
fore he was out of his teens. 
“A local dealer was looking 
for old glass bottles, so I col- 
lected fourteen bushel bas- 
ketfuls from old cellar holes,” 
he remembers. “I began to 
research them, and soon I 
knew more about them than 
the dealer did. I’ve been col- 
lecting ever since.” 
continued on page 148 
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RiGut: Charles Flint 
began collecting old 

glass in his teens. An 
array of early bottles 
is in the living room. 
The mahogany stick 
barometer in the cor- 
ner is circa 1820-26. 


BeLow: A Dutch cor- 
ner cupboard holds 
19th-century painted 
birds. The game board, 
right, is late 19th cen- 
tury. From the same 
era is a carved head 
from South America. 


continued from page 146 

A passion for American 
country furniture followed: 
Flint learned about Shaker 
pieces from local experts and 
was taught to recognize oth- 
er early examples by a work- 
er at the construction firm 
he owned at the time. Soon 
he was scouring the country- 
side, and contacts there pro- 
vided access to houses where 
good pieces were often wait- 
ing. “In those days I was buy- 
ing and selling in order to 
collect. I often had to sell 
something I would much 
rather have kept.” 








MASSACHUSETTS FOLK 


But Flint’s eye and experi- 
ence were beginning to pay 
off. In 1977 he opened a shop 
in Lenox that specialized in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Shaker furniture, 
paintings, folk art and acces- 


sories. He has continued to 
operate the shop and has be- 
come an appraiser, lecturer 
and consultant in the field 
of Americana. In the 1980s 
he also served as director of 

continued on page 150 





BELow: In the study 
are circa 1840 Ameri- 
can portraits that 
Charles Flint acquired 
from the family of the 
sitters. A Shaker mor- 
tar and pestle rests on 
the New England table. 
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“Aside from whether 
a piece is authentic, I 
look at the aesthet- 
ics—what’s pleasing 
to the eye,” says Flint 
(below, with his wife). 
He also owns an an- 
tiques shop in Lenox. 





continued from page 148 

the Mount Lebanon Shaker 
Village Museum in New 
York. His collection expanded 
along with his career, even- 
tually filling to overflowing 
the house he shares with his 
wife, Laura, and their two 
teenage children. 

‘The house’s interiors tran- 
scend the merely decora- 
tive. Throughout, the objects 
themselves provide warmth, 
pattern and color. The eye 
registers clean, sculptural 
shapes, strong graphic de- 
sign, effective juxtapositions 
of mellow wood, old paint 
and handblown glass. Massed 
on black-painted shelves in 
the living room are nine- 
teenth-century medicine bot- 
tles, including the distinctive 
square examples made in the 
1850s and 1860s by the Til- 
den Pharmaceutical Company 
of New Lebanon, New York, 
called Mount Lebanon by 
the Shakers. 


Nearby is a display of 


small stoneware ink bottles 
from the seventeenth to the 
twentieth centuries. Six tiers 
of smooth, simple pots in 

continued on page 152 
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Lert: A Shaker table 
with its original paint 
joins a circa 1820-40 
Kentucky pie safe in 
the kitchen. As else- 
where, the floors are 
birch “stained very 
mellow,” says Flint. 
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BELOw: In the master 
bedroom, a circa 1840s 
portrait attributed to 
William Thompson 
Bartoll hangs above a 
19th-century bed from 
Boston. The chest of 
drawers is Shaker. 
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continued from page 150 

dozens of neutrals, from cream and 
taupe to shiny black, fill a hanging 
square painted in the same tones. The 
square in turn is part of a larger Flint- 
engineered still life: Just below, a circu- 
lar red, white and black late-nineteenth- 
century Wheel of Fortune game board 
sits on a mid-eighteenth-century blan- 
ket chest. In the study, a dadaistic object 
stands alone: A painted wood disk from 
which round pegs project, it is a family 
favorite—an early-twentieth-century 
ringtoss game. 

Like the clockmaker’s sign on the 
mantel, many of Flint’s most prized | 
pieces were made in the area. The living | 
room’s flame-walnut slant-front desk | 
was probably made by a Connecticut 
River Valley cabinetmaker in the late 
eighteenth century. Above it is a por- 
trait of Sophie Otis Pierce Tremaine, a 
nineteenth-century doyenne of a local 
family. “They wouldn’t sell her no mat- 
ter what I offered until I explained that 
I wanted her, not to resell, but to hang 
in my own house,” Flint recalls. On the 
opposite wall, a stick barometer resem- 
bling a miniature grandfather clock 
combines every attribute he prizes most: 
Made in the early nineteenth century by 


The house’s 


interiors transcend the 
merely decorative. 


the Kendall Company of New Leba- 
non, it is one of the first barometers 
produced in the United States. 

In the kitchen is a pine table, with its 
original mustard paint, made by Mount 
Lebanon’s Shaker community in the 
early nineteenth century. “When I 
found it, it was sitting on a dirt floor 
in a basement.” Another Shaker piece, 
an early-nineteenth-century painted 
workbench from Tyringham, Massa- 
chusetts, functions as a living room 
table. Flint had to search considerably 
farther afield to find the dining room’s 
red-painted early-nineteenth-century 
corner cupboard. It was turned up in 
Ohio—holding up a barn. “I told a local 


continued on page 154 
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continued from page 152 
dealer I was looking for a cupboard, and 
he said he knew just the one—but first 
he had to get something to prop up the 
end of the barn it was supporting.” The 
generous proportions of the room itself 
were dictated by the eleven-foot-long 
American Arts and Crafts dining table. 
Such an accommodation is entirely in 
character. The austere, Shaker Federal— 
style house was designed by Flint in 


Wide doorways 
encourage a visual 
flow, creating a series 
of vantage points. 


1990—with help from the architectural 
firms of R. J. McDonald and Frank Ma- 
cioge—with the collection firmly in 
mind: “The house was planned to keep 
the focus on the objects,” Flint explains. 
Accordingly, the interior is a uniform 
pale gray, and the floors, baseboards 
and doorframes are purposefully plain. 
Wide doorways encourage a visual flow, 
creating a series of vantage points from 
which objects may be viewed. Even the 
distinctive divided front stairway was 
conceived as the perfect setting for the 
tall case clock from Winchester, Con- 
necticut, and the Ammi Phillips por- 
traits on the landing. Lest the whole con- 
struction seem a bit too Shakeresque, 
however, Flint provides a little “visual 
shake”: Around the living room fire- 
place is a highly decorative Georgian 
Revival mahogany mantel, complete 
with moldings, pilasters and a brick in- 
sert. “It puts everything else into per- 
spective,” he says cheerfully. “I love it.” 

Charles Flint brings the same enthu- 
siasm to his work. He dismisses the idea 
that there are no fresh discoveries to be 
made. “Thirty years ago dealers were 
sitting around complaining about the 
same thing,” he says. “I still find things 
that have been in families for genera- 
tions. ’ll be in somebody’s attic and 
move a box aside, and suddenly I’m 
looking at something nobody has seen 
in years, in which everything—rarity, 
color, patina, form—comes together. It 
never fails to move me.” 0 
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inches mixed media on canvas © regina saura 2001 
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CUSTOM HOMESITES 
TEN MINUTES TO DEL 'MAR 


PRIVATE SPA @ REES JONES DESIGNED GOLF 











SANTALUZ CLUB MEMBERSHIPS 


COMMANDING 360° VIEWS 








HOMESITES AVERAGING OVER ONE ACRE 


From $600,000 To $2 MILLION 








RESERVATIONS CURRENTLY BEING TAKEN 





ON A PRIORITY BASIS 


Now SCHEDULING PERSONAL 
PREVIEW Tours BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 





RECEIVE A SANTALUZ PORTFOLIO 








| SCHEDULE A PRIVATE TOUR 
CALL (877) 726-8258 oR (877) SANTALUZ HI 


VISIT WWW.SANTALUZ.COM/HOMESITES 
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#7166, 8'10" X 12'6" 
Antique Sarouk Mohajeran 





# 5748 
#10643 
#13555 
#13556 
#13298 
#13089 


#13114 


#14197, 10'9" X 13'6" 
Antique Mohtashem Kashan 


#13459 


#9292 





#13146 
#12172 
#10893 
#12171 
#12201 
#12376 
#13524 


#12170 





#12438 
#10026 
#13155 
#13554 
#13111 


#13159 


#13904 Persian Qum 


Persian Nain 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Kashan 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 
Persian Qum 


Persian Qum 


Sample of our fine silk rugs 


19'3" X 33' 3" 
23'06" X 24' 00" 
19'08" X 12' 08" 
16'03" X 25' 03" 
16'00" X 24' 06" 
13°07" X 20' 02" 
13'06" x 20' 02" 
13'03" X 19' 02" 
13'02" X 20' 00" 
13'00" X 19' 07" 
13'00" X 19' 05" 
12'11" x 19' 08" 
1241" X 12°07 
12110" X 19' 09" 
12110" X 13' 10" 
12'09" X 19' 08" 
11'03" x 16' 02" 
11'02" X 1105" 
10'06" X 14' 08" 
10'00" x 12' 06" 
9'11" x 13' 08" 
8'01" x 8'01" 
7'00" X 10' 08" 


6'08" oe 6' 08" 


Call for our most recent catalogue 


@ Expert restoration & Cleaning 
®@ Specializing in oversize, new and antique rugs 
@ The most comprehensive website 


@ Direct im handmade rugs from all over the world 
@ The uit ‘or the most successful designers 
®@ Buy, sell < or used handmade rugs 
Over 5000 rugs in stock 
323 Universit, Alto, CA 94301 


TEL: 650-329-¢ 


info@medallionrug.com 





















#13556, 16'0" X 24'6" 
Persian Qum, Silk 

















#13200, 1355" X22" 
Persian Kashan 
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MANEL ANORO 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 2001 





RECENT LANDSGAPE PAINTINGS OF THE COSTA BRAVA 
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Finest Collection of Antique Rugs & Tapestries in the World. 






















































































ANTIQUE PERSIAN TABRIZ HAJI JALILI 


, Approximately 15x20 


Circa 1880s 


HEAD OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES 


SCOTTSDALE 
The Shops At Gainey Village 
8877 N. Scottsdale Rd. Suite# 404, 


DANIA, FLORIDA 
Design Center of the Americas 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LAGUNA NIGUEL 


San Francisco Design District 


Laguna Design Center 
23811 Aliso Creek Road, Suite 121, 


Pacific Design Center 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Suite B130, 


1855 Griffin Road, Suite C-332, 


135 Vermont Street. 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
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949.643.2451 415.553.8504 


Laguna Niguel, CA 92677 


Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310.657.0890 














1812 & Co. PRESENTS 
THE 


Las Vegas International 
Antique Fair 


To be held at the 


Venetian Hotel 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


DECEMBER 7th, 8th, 9th, 2001 


SPECIAL PREVIEW SHOWING 
For the benefit of 
NEVADA BALLET THEATRE 


December 6th 


EXHIBITORS FROM THE WEST COAST, NORTH AMERICA, ENGLAND & EUROPE 
OFFERING FINE EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT THROUGH 19TH C. ANTIQUES 
AND EARLY 20TH C. ANTIQUES & COLLECTOR’S ITEMS... 

English & European Furniture & Decorative Arts; Fine Art; 
Silver; Jewelry; Porcelain; Glass; Arts & Crafts; Pottery; 
Americana; Lamps; Textiles and more.... 


Benefit Preview 
Thursday, December 6th — 7PM to 10PM $60.00 — Advance Purchase $50.00 (Prior To Nov. 30th) 
Ticket includes full event admission.For Advance Tickets call: 702.243.2623 Ext. 234; or write to: 
Nevada Ballet Theatre, 1651 Inner Circle Drive, Las Vegas, NV 89134 


Official Fair Hotel: 
Venetian Hotel 
Contact Group 


Public Show Hours: 
Friday & Saturday: ‘ 
Noon to 8 PM ae 
Sunday: Noon to 6 PM ; Reservations 
General Admission 877.283.6423 


8 > ee 
THE ¥&® « 
Full Event $15.00 


for Group Rates 
Resort - Hotel - Casino 





J 


Ps 


‘he Venetian Hotel is located on the Strip near Spring Mountain Road 


1812 & Co. 
6621 Drexel Avenue « Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Tel: 925.852.1812 « Fax: 323.655.5138 » www.1812andco.com 
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460 North Rodeo Dr. 


Beverly Hills, CA 
(310) 777-0365 
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San Francisco’s newest premiere antique showroom 
TSU) ae cee comtacmentle) ie 
Qtek owes LUC mimo encenieona a coaely 
English, Asian and American antiques and accessories. 









Located just across from Potrero Center 
Teme crew etae Bote Cee las 


MEMO HOUSE 


| a ee | Z x 
| 888.757.9400 be bon bana 


www.mhantiques.com 






artist ¢ builder inc 





! M-F 10-6 Sat. 10-5 ¢ 255 Potrero Avenue ® San Francisco San Francisco 415 864 6840 @ www.barbarabutler.com 
(between 15th & 16th Streets) Available Through Architects and Interior Designers 





| new image 
new environment 
new material 


new palette 


new kitchen 








new showroom! Cooper-Pacific Kitchens 


at Pacific Design Center - 8687 Melrose Avenue - Green G273 - Los Angeles, CA 90069 
800.743.6284 - www.cooperpacific.com - www.valcucine. it 
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A fine and beautiful doré bronze calendar mantel regulator with 
annular dial rings rotating on a cobalt blue porcelain urn. The 
tail of the salamander points to the correct time on the urn. Signed 
Balthazar, a Paris, circa 1785, measuring 21” high. Balthazar 


4 1136 Morena Btvp, SAN.Dieco, CA 92110 ° 619-275-1182 is considered to be the premium horological bronzier of his time. 
| 702 Center DriveySAN Marcos, CA 92069 » 760-747-1131 | 486 FIRST STREET SOLVANG, CA ° 805-638-4774 
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INTERNATIONAL FURNISHINGS 






Montecito eT Clog 
805-565-2999 831-659-1360 










San Francisco rn Ge tener i 
. 805-568-0803 


415- 355 -098 








CRUG malar] oe nt hale Office 
Beverly Hills 1117 State Street 805-966-2590 
310-859-3844 805-966-0969 Fax 805-966-2435 



















IF LIFE GIVES YOU ONE OF THESE, 
GIVE IT BACK. 


Real lemons grow on trees. Why not pick 

up a few for a pitcher of Sparkling Raspberry 
Lemonade? Get the recipe at epicurious.com, 
along with thousands of other mouthwatering 


ideas from Gourmet and Bon Appétit 


© 200] CondéNet Inc. All rights reserve d 
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GEORGE SMITH 


HANDMADE FURNITURE® FABRICS * WALLPAPER® HAND COLOURED LEATHER® KILIMS 


NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 
FLOOR SAMPLE 


SALE 


Wednesday 7th through 
Monday 12th of 
November 
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ENGLAND’S CASTLE DROGO 


SIR EDWIN LUTYENS’S EXTRAVAGANT DESIGN FOR JULIUS DREWE IN DEVON 


Text by Michael Peppiatt/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


ITH ITS SOMBER 

granite silhouette 

rising abruptly over 
the edge of Dartmoor in Dev- 
on, England, Castle Drogo 
looks as forbidding as any 
medieval fortress. In the en- 
trance arch, a portcullis hangs 
waiting to be dropped, while 
crenellated turrets with walls 
up to six feet thick provide 
perfect cover for archers to 
unleash a hail of deadly ar- 
rows. Everything about the 


castle appears impregnable. 
Its sheer facade offers no 
foothold, no decorative mold- 
ing or heraldic device, beyond 
a carved lion and the vaunt- 
ing motto designed to strike 
terror into an assailant’s heart: 
“Drogo Nomen et Virtus Arma 
Dedit” (““Drewe Is the Name 

and Valour Gave It Arms”). 
Something about the cas- 
tle’s smooth planes and crisp 
outlines, as well as its gener- 
continued on page 162 





© NATIONAL TRUST 





Lert: Sir Edwin Lut- 
yens (center, with 
client Julius Drewe, 
left, and foreman John 
Walker) built Castle 
Drogo in Devon, be- 
tween 1911 and 1931. 
BELOw: The entrance. 
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continued from page 158 

ous use of mullioned windows, 
may give its origins away as 
one draws near. But it still 
comes as a shock to learn that 
this threatening edifice is in 
fact an early-twentieth-cen- 
tury fantasy, coproduced by 
its original owner—a wealthy 
entrepreneur named Julius 
Drewe—and Edwin Lutyens, 
the most sought-after En- 
glish architect of his day. In 
their different ways, the two 
men typified the power and 
confidence of Edwardian En- 
gland, which, when work on 
the project’s design began in 
1910, had not yet been devas- 
tated by the Great War. 

Drewe was accustomed to 
rapid success. He had gone 
East as a young man to buy 
tea for his uncle’s importing 
firm and, on his return to En- 
gland, cofounded the Home 
and Colonial, a chain of gro- 
cery stores that spread across 
the country in the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. 
At the age of thirty-three 
he retired with a fortune and 
concentrated on establishing 
his position in society. 

Both of his parents’ families 
hailed from Devon, and with 
the help of a compliant ge- 
nealogist, Drewe established 
his descent from Drogo (the 
Latinized form of Dru), a 
Norman baron who had ac- 
companied William the Con- 
queror. From there it was 
a short step to buying the 
land around Drewsteignton, 
where his remote ancestor 
had settled, and planning the 
castle of his dreams. 

Neither Drewe nor Lut- 
yens, then at the height of 
his career, did anything by 
halves. Large as Drogo now 
seems, it is in fact only one- 
third of the building’s origi- 
nal concept, which owner and 
architect reluctantly scaled 
down as they came to realize 


ENGLAND’S CASTLE DROGO 
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The main stairslead | 


how impractical their first 
version would be. They agreed 
cordially on most points, but 
some clashes between two 
such forceful personalities 
were inevitable—not least 
since the building took twen- 
ty years to complete. “I am 





very keen about your castle,” 
Lutyens wrote in a character- 
istic exchange with Drewe, 
“and must ‘fight’ you when I 
KNOW | am right.” 

The interior of Drogo is 
almost as comfortable as its 


continued on page 164 


from the dining room |} 


to the drawing room 
and were designed to 
facilitate stately as- 
cents. The 1902 por- 
trait of Julius Drewe 
is by Charles Hardie. 
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The only problem with such a perfect wall oven 
is finding the perfect wall. 


Fortunately, a perfect beauty will enhance any space. The Jenn-Air wall oven 


¢ 





offers the allure of a flush-to-cabinet, curved stainless front with seamlessly 





Z integrated controls. And with dualspeed convection and variable-speed broiling 
for gourmet results, you might say it cooks as good as it looks. Visit jennair.com 


or call 1-800-Jenn-Air. And create a picture-perfect kitchen of your own. 


JENN-AIR 
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RiGut: Furnishings in 
the drawing room cor- 
ridor, off the entrance 
hall, include a 17th- 
century French tapes- 
try designed by Charles 
Le Brun and a pair of 
fireboard figures. 


continued from page 162 

facade is austere, but both as- 
pects of the castle benefit- 
ed from Lutyens’s ability to 
combine practical needs with 
a highly demanding aesthetic 
of sophisticated plainness. 
Wandering through the cas- 
tle’s vast rooms and lofty cor- 
ridors, one is struck time and 
again by the elegant simplic- 
ity the architect achieved by 
insisting on the finest materi- 
als and the best craftsmanship 
while eschewing all ornamen- 
tation. What comes through 
is a sense of space constantly 
reinvented, sometimes grand 
and soaring, at other times 


unassuming. A certain play- 
continued on page 166 


BeELow: To the right of 
the drawing room’s 
fireplace is a circa 1600 
ebony-and-ivory cof- 
fer. BELOW RIGHT: 
The dining table is set 
with Worcester china 
and Venetian glass. 


AD TRAVELS 
ENGLAND’S CASTLE DROGO 








Life is short. 


Savor each 1/1,000,000 of a second. 
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Ricut: Castle Drogo 
is located on the edge 
of Dartmoor, the 365- 
square-mile tableland 
in the west of Devon. 
The castle’s southeast- 
facing battlements 
offer an expansive view. 


continued from page 164 
fulness underlines the abrupt 
changes of scale, as if a mas- 
ter storyteller were suddenly 
pulling the carpet from un- 
der one’s feet as a prelude to 
a new narrative surprise. 
With its bare granite walls 
and unpainted woodwork, 
the entrance hall appears to 
confirm the castle’s spartan 
exterior, an impression hard- 
ly contradicted by the fire- 
board figures, cross-framed 
armchairs and leather coffers 
—all Spanish in origin— 
that furnish the space. But 
the corridor, with its Italian- 
ate perspective of stone and 


ENGLAND'S CASTLE DROGO 


Lert: Lutyens’s design 
for a beechwood table 
in the kitchen mirrored 
that of the circular lan- 
tern he placed in the 
vaulted ceiling, which 
provides the room’s 
only natural light. 


plaster, leads to a library and 
billiard room that exempli- 
fies Edwardian good cheer. 
The books are of the dull, 
unread type, with much local 
history and other gentleman- 
ly pursuits, but the billiard 
table would have been an es- 
sential feature of the country 
house lifestyle to which Drewe 
aspired. Moreover, the room 
was used for a family tea that 
often lasted for two hours. 
Food and drink came high 
on Julius Drewe’s list of pri- 
orities. He hunted and fished 
tirelessly on his own estate, 
as befitted a country gentle- 
man of the time, and stocked 
his cellars liberally with the 
finest wines. Lutyens had 


provided him with a service 
corridor leading to a re- 


markable suite of belowstairs — 


rooms that went from a pantry 
equipped with teak sinks to a 


switch room, controlling the — 


house’s electrical supply, then 


: 
' 


to a vast kitchen lit by a lan- © 


tern and furnished by Lut- 
yens himself. Mrs. Rayner, a 
London-trained cook of high 
repute, presided over these 
arrangements, which extend- 
ed into a capacious scullery. 
Produce from the garden 


| 
| 


was delivered to the larder — 


through a back door into a 
specially designed vegetable 

rack with sliding doors. 
The castle’s dining room 
continued on page 16. 
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YOU'RE IN NEW YORK, YOU'RE AT THE PLAZA AND IT’S 60 SECONDS 
LOIMEDINIGHT ON DECEMBER 31ST. COULD YOU BE ANY CLOSER TO 
Pie GiNTRE OF THE WORLD IF YOU TRIED? 


(Suirmon{ 


HOTELS & RESORTS 
Places in the heart. 


) Call your travel agent or 1 800 866 5577 www.fairmont.com 
Experience the splendor of our recently renovated hotels — The Fairmont San Francisco and The Fairmont Miramar Hotel Santa Monica. 


City Hotels: U.S.: The Fairmont Copley Plaza Boston-The Fairmont Chicago-The Fairmont Dallas-«The Fairmont Kansas City at the PlazaeThe Fairmont New Orleans 





The Plaza, New York-The Fairmont San Francisco-The Fairmont San Jose- The Fairmont Miramar Hotel Santa Monica. Canada; The Fairmont Palliser, Calgary 
The Fairmont Hotel Macdonald, Edmonton Fairmont The Queen Elizabeth, Montreal- Fairmont Chateau Laurier, Ottawa-The Fairmont Newfoundland, St. John’s 
The Fairmont Royal York, Toronto +The Fairmont Hotel Vancouver+The Fairmont Vancouver Airport-The Fairmont Waterfront, Vancouver+The Fairmont Winnipeg. 
The Fairmont Jasper Park Lodge-The Fairmont Chateau Lake Louise« Fairmont Le Chateau Montebello. Fairmont Kenauk at Le Chateau Montebello 


Fairmont Tremblant, Mont-Tremblant- Fairmont Le Chateau Frontenac, Québec City+The Fairmont Algonquin, St. Andrews-The Fairmont Empress, Victoria 








The Fairmont Chateau Whistler. Barbados: The Fairmont Glitter Bay, St. James«The Fairmont Royal Pavilion, St. James. Bermuda; The Fairmont Southampton Princess 
The Fairmont Hamilton Princess. Mexico: The Fairmont Acapulco Princess-The Fairmont Pierre Marques, Acapulco. 



























































































































AD TRAVELS 


CASTLE DROGO 


THE ART OF PERFECTION 


continued from page 166 
reached by a grand staircase conceived 
for the stately progress of formally 
dressed gentlemen leading in their 
ladies, was a prime feature of the castle’s 
domestic life. Lutyens created an inven- 
tive contrast between mahogany panel- 
ing and a plain granite frieze, but the 
room, originally planned to rise through 
two stories, is basically a statement of 
solid Edwardian comfort, presided over 
by the portrait of Julius Drewe, sporting 
a pale waistcoat and a diamond tiepin. 
Drogo incorporated all the latest 
technical inventions, and when Drewe 
came to live out his last few years in 
the castle, it was a byword for modern 
ANOLON TITANIUM luxury, with central heating, telephones 
and radios. Plumbing reached unscaled 
heights in the master bath, which fea- 
ANOLON tured a complex shower operated by nu- 
The Gourmet Authority merous chrome spigots. Along with the 
usual manly paraphernalia of gun cases, 


fishing flies and cigar cabinet, Drewe’s 
' For more information, visit us @ anolon.com or call 1 800 388-3872. — * using recommended dishwasher gels study contains a revolving rent table 
= ’ 


PROFESSIONAL HARD-ANODIZED, NONSTICK AND NOW DISHWASHER SAFE* 





Available at Marshall Field’s 


saddlebag armchairs and such blessings 
to contemporary well-being as an elec- | 
tric cup warmer. 

Julius Drewe died shortly after he 
moved into Drogo. Two generations lat- 
er, in 1974, the house and six hundred 
acres were given to the National Trust, 
becoming the first twentieth-century es- 
tate to pass into its possession. Today the » 
castle and its fine terraced gardens have ' 
been restored very closely to their original 
state. Since the owner barely lived to see 
his home finished and his eldest son died | 
in the war, a certain melancholy reigns 
over the whole extravagant undertaking. | 
But the ambition, drive and skill that#] 
brought it into being, combined withiy 
the dramatic Devon landscape, make 
Drogo—the last English castle ever to be 
built—an unforgettable experience. 0 FF 
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The castle is open every day except Friday, from 
April 1 through November 4; the gardens are 
open year-round. Castle Drogo, Drewsteign- 
ton, Exeter EX6 6PB, England; telephone: } 
44-1647-433306, fax: 44-1647-433186. 

For information about joining the Royal 
Oak Foundation, the National Trust’s United 
| in epee States membership affiliate, contact the Roy- 
| Amdega and Machin design offices throughout the al Oak Foundation, 285 West Broadway, New | 
| 











Amdega Conservatories, handmade in England 
since 1874 from the finest timber and glass. 





ao. AM DEG A || York NY 10013; telephone: 212/966-6565, 


| Ali other countr 1325 468522 cae ay fax: 212/966-6619; www.royal-oak.org. 











FA Collection: 


Aubusson, Tapestries, Savonnerie, Donnegal | 
Oushaks, Angora, Agra, Pishavar | Tabriz & Sarouk, Lavar Kermans 


es , 
JR 
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36 East 31st Street, 9th Fl. - New York, NY 10016 - (212) 686-6097 - Fax: (212) 683-1437 - (888) 700-RUGS 
www.French-Accents.com - e-mail: marketing@French-Accents.com * Dealership Opportunities Available 


Atlanta - High Point - New York 


New York, NY 
ABC Carpet & Home 
(212) 674-1144 


Los Angeles, CA 
Glabman’s Furniture & 
Interior Design 

(800) 330-9498 


Left: Aubusson, Design No. 5072D 


Dania, FL 
Oriental Rugs by Jalil 
(954) 923-7780 


Summit, NJ 


JK. Bedrosian & Sons 


(908) 273-784 


Wilton, CT 

Palace Oriental Rugs 
of Wilton 

(203) 762-0895 


Atlanta, GA 


Windsor Rug Gallery 


(404) 261-2706 


Center: Donnegal, Design No. D025 


Chicago, IL 
ORI 
(312) 670-2370 


Bijan’s Oriental 
Treasures 
(978) 7772 


Right: Aubusson, Design No. 5114 


Washington, DC 
The Kellogg 
Collection 

(202) 363-6878 


Phoenix, AZ 
Stevan’s Furniture 
(602) 788-6116 


Louisville, KY 
Frances Jasper 
(502) 459-1044 


Memphis, TN 
Alan's Oriental 
Rugs 

(901) 276-5475 


Houston, TX 
Meredith O'Donnel 
(713) 526-7332 


San Anton 
Stowers Furniture 
(210) 342-9411 


Please contact us for the dealer 
nearest you, 1-888-700-RUGS 

















COURTESY KNIGHT FRANK 





EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
LONDON, KAUAI, CONNECTICUT, BERMUDA, NEW MEXICO... 


ituated above the village of 

West Tytherley in Hamp- 
shire, England, is a former rec- 
tory dating from the late 17th 
century. The three-story brick 
building has been restored and 
modernized. A reception hall on 


EAST HAMPTON 


ae Ba ; 
Wi 


e Thad Hayes’s 
Rustic Renovation 


t's slightly Adirondack, slight- 

ly Scandinavian, slightly 
Japanese,” Thad Hayes once 
said of a residence he designed 
in East Hampton, New York 


the first floor has a black-and- 
white-tile floor and is flanked 
by the living room and dining 
room. A large breakfast room 
extends from the kitchen, which 
opens to a sitting room. The 
second floor has the master plus 


(AD, May 1997). Keeping the 
three-bedroom house’s original 
post-and-beam structure, Hayes 
added light pine boards from 
floor to ceiling and used a dark- 
stained pine for the floors. He 
designed a fieldstone chimney 
for the double-height living 


ives... —<$£@@—.@ —-@——— FOR SALE 





five other bedrooms, while 
three additional bedrooms are 
on the top floor. Sharing the 
140-acre site are a manager’s 
house, a coach house and a 
guest cottage. Extensive eques- 
trian facilities include a stable 





area (above) and banquette seat- 
ing in a bay window for the din- 
ing area. On the second floor, 
he reconfigured the space into 
an open loft sitting room with 
built-in bookshelves. The mas- 
ter bedroom has cathedral ceil- 
ings and a marble shower in the 


yard, an indoor arena and more | 
than 100 acres in paddocks. A 
summerhouse overlooks the 
property’s lakes and gardens. 
£8.25 million ($11.9 million). 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0434. 


bath. Surrounded by 2.5 acres, 
the house is being sold with 
most of its furnishings, includ- 
ing pieces by Gustav Stickley, 
Roycroft, Nakashima and Hayes 
himself. $2.8 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0435. 
continued on page 175 } 
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ZODIAQ 


QUARTZ SURFACES 





ey ai oe Tce of Corian’ comes a material like no other: 


| HER ed With the dazzling radiance of natural quartz oe 
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The naturally dyed carpet of 


LEGENDS’ 


\V OV ‘EN 


Nature’s palette is balanced in this classical carpet, a masterpiece of intricate detail and bold expression. Fuelled by a passion for 
| antique carpets, whose beauty is tied to the mastery of natural dyes and the expert use of handspun nomadic yarns, the renais- 
sance begun by the artisans of Woven Legends two decades ago continues to be “the benchmark by which all contemporary pro- 
duction is judged.” (Hali, The International Magazine of Antique Carpet and Textile Art). To learn more, visit wovenlegends.com. 





























BERKELEY, CA « 888. 811. RUGS 
EMMETT EILAND RUGS 


BRATTLEBORO, VT * 802. 257. 0471 
A CANDLE IN THE NIGHT 


CHADDS FORD, PA « 610. 388. 6150 
HOLLY PETERS ORIENTAL RUGS 


CHARLOTTE, NC ¢ TO THE TRADE ONLY 
GABRIEL, MENEFEE & ASSOC. 


CHICAGO, IL « 312. 467. 1490 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


DENVER, CO * 303. 320. 6363 
SHAVER-RAMSEY 


HOUSTON, TX ¢ 713. 528. 2666 

MATT CAMRON RUGS & TAPESTRIES 
KANSAS CITY AREA « 913. 362. 2006 
MUNDY & YAZDI ORIENTAL RUGS 


MENLO PARK, CA « 888. 566. 8833 
STEPHEN MILLER GALLERY 


MORRISTOWN, NJ * 973. 425. 2800 
SHORT HILLS, NJ * 973. 467. 1820 
RUG & KILIM 


NEW YORK, NY e 212. a De 
DELRAY BEACH, FL * 561. 

AT HARRODS, LONDON C11) 207. 430. 1234 
ABC CARPET & HOME 








Papier carpet, aoe ite 10° x13? (Ne 4019) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA * 215. 849. 8030 


BRYN MAWR, PA « 610. 527. 8260 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


PITTSBURGH, PA * 412. 422. 0300 
©’BANNON ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RED BANK, NJ © 732. 212. 1232 
RUG DECOR 


ROCHESTER, NY ¢ zie 325. 3110 
THOS. R. PADDOC 
ORIENTAL RUG EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA, CA 800. 707. 7847 
ALEXANDER’S DECORATIVE RUGS 


SANTA FE, NM # 505. 982. 5152 
SANTA FE ORIENTAL RUGS 


SANTA MONICA, CA * 310. 451. 9008 
DON BLATCHFORD CARPETS & ART 


SCOTTSDALE | SEDONA, AZ * 480. 483. 4600 
AZADI FINE RUGS 


WASHINGTON, DC « 202. 328. See 
TROCADERO TEXTILE AR 














POR A oe eo 


Scottsdale 


celebrity chef golf invitational presented by 


BON APPETIT 


May 17-19, 2002 


® Beautiful Scottsdale, Arizona is home to the Southwest's 
Hinest resorts, a thriving culinary scene and dozens of 
# world class golf courses. In 2002, it will also be home to 
the first ever Scottsdale Celebrity Chef Golf Invitational, 
May 17-19. Hosted by the Scottsdale Convention & 
Visitors Bureau, Hyatt Regency Scottsdale Resort at Gainey 
Ranch, The Phoenician, Royal Palms and Sanctuary on 
' Camelback Mountain, the weekend promises to be a feast 
for all the senses. What's more, the tournament will benefit 
ithe Make-A-Wish Foundation® the largest wish-granting 
| Organization in the world, so it’s more than a good time, 
| It's for a good cause. 
_ The weekend kicks off on Friday with an elegant dinner 
| at the award-winning Mary Elaine's at The Phoenician. 
| Chef de Cuisine James Boyce teams up with four-star 
Chef Daniel Boulud (of New York's Restaurant Daniel) to 
| create a memorable evening in a breathtaking setting. 
| Early Saturday morning, chefs from all over America will 
| tee off at Grayhawk Golf Club in the first ever Scottsdale 
| Celebrity Chef Golf Invitational. The tournament, 
| co-chaired by chefs Daniel Boulud and Todd English 
(of Olives), offers you a chance to play alongside some of 
| the nation’s hottest chefs. Also, golfers and non-golfers 
Can participate in a wide array of exciting events including 
| Culinary workshops at Sanctuary on Camelback Mountain, 
| cooking classes, lunches, wine tastings and lifestyle 
| Seminars designed to engage and inspire, as well as any of 
| the activities that Scottsdale has to offer. Saturday night, a 
gala Wish Tasting at the Hyatt Regency 
Scottsdale at Gainey Ranch brings 
together the stars of Scottsdale’s culinary 
scene, including Chef Anton Brunbauer, 
from the Hyatt’s own Golden Swan, Squash 
Blossom, and Ristorante Sandolo, to 
Peaetem serve their signature dishes. A very 
oe ewe) Anat Champagne To reserve your space or for more information, 
brunch at the intimate and secluded 
Royal Palms closes the weekend in style. please call 888.383.8471. 

















So bring your clubs and your 
appetite, and join us for this 
unforgettable weekend. With fine 
food, great golf and a worthy cause, 
it’s truly a hole in one. 








Todd English 





AN AMERICAN ICON 























| 
| 
| 
| 
| | have dreams, lofty as the skyline. 
They motivate me to succeed. 
Night & day — a new kind of comfort. 
So I can keep dreaming. 
An American Dream. 


The difference is night & day. 





AMERICANLEATHE R™ | 
70 Styles. 70+ Colors. Custom Made. 4 Week Delivery. 


For the Comfort Sleeper retailer nearest you, call 1.800.655.5040 or visit 
www.americanleather.com, and look for this icon next to the retailer's name. 


American Leather Comfort Sleepers Tiffany 24/7™ Convertible Mechanism, U.S. Patent #4737996 ©2001 American Leather 
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ESTATES FOR SALE 


EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 


BEVERLY HILLS 


it 7 z 


e James Woods 


rchitect and designer Lise 

Claiborne Matthews creat- 
ed “a comfortable, welcoming 
house” for actor James Woods 
on a secluded acre site in Bever- 
ly Hills. Stone and oak are used 
for the floors in the two-story 
residence, which features ma- 
hogany built-ins and custom 
fixtures. “The interior is a light- 


BERMUDA 


uilt in the 1900s, Mangrove 

View is situated near the 
Botanical Gardens and the 
South Shore beaches in Paget 
Parish, Bermuda. Once the resi- 
dence of a former governor of 
Bermuda and a United States 
consul general to Bermuda, the 
house has been refurbished by 
its current owner. A marble en- 
trance hall has French doors 
overlooking the swimming pool, 
and the dining room opens onto 
a walled courtyard and garden. 
The library has a 14-foot-high 
ceiling. Five bedrooms are up- 
stairs, including the master, 
which has a marble bath. Sur- 
rounding the residence are flower 
gardens, outdoor sitting areas 
and a greenhouse. $3.23 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0437. 


filled contemporary space,” says 
Matthews. A fireplace separates 
the living and dining areas (right) 
on the first floor, which also has 
a media room and a study/li- 
brary. Upstairs is the master 
suite, with a sitting area and a 
terrace. The grounds have a 
swimming pool, a koi pond, 
lawns and gardens. $5.85 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0436. 
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\ 
Want a rush? Instead of downing that triple nonfat latte, simply get behind the | 


| 


wheel of the 2002 RL. Wi a 225-hp engine and autobahn-tested suspension, you'll enjoy more responsive acceleration 
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and superior handling. And with an Acura/Bose® Music System with 6-disc CD changer and available OnStar® system, you 


| , more, call 1-800-TO-Acura or visit acura.com. AACURA 


might drive right past the coffee shop. To le 
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7 ESTATES FOR SALE 
EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 












PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY KNIGHT FRANK 


LONDON 


e Richard Rog ers Montevetro building. The two- 
Partnershi o/ story apartment, overlooking 


Anthony Collett 


Ee to take advantage of ing, which was designed by 


the Thames, crowns the glass- 
and terra-cotta-paneled build- 





the spectacular light and Richard Rogers Partnership in (above right), a dining room, a ing terrace provides additional 
panorama and for these to be the mid-1990s. Encompassing kitchen with macassar ebony space. The Montevetro includes 
features of every room,” said 3,197 square feet, the apartment and brushed-steel cabinetry, and _a tennis court, a gym and private 
Anthony Collett, of Collett is being sold furnished. The a guest suite. The master suite, gardens. £5 million ($7.2 million). 
Zarzycki, about the London lower floor contains a large a bedroom and a galleried study —- For information, call our Hot 
penthouse he designed in the double-height reception room are on the top floor. A west-fac- — Line, 212/286-6803, x0438. 





HAEL SEIDL/COURTESY WINDERMERE REAL ESTATE 











PHOTOGRAPHY: MIC 


PUGET SOUND 


nce used as a carriage stucco walls and a cedar-shake countertops, has a 23-foot-high — room and a one-bedroom 

house for a neighboring roof and was completely reno- vaulted ceiling. A marble fire- apartment that provides addi- 
estate, a 1915 Tudor Revival vated in 1996. Crown molding, place warms the second-floor tional living quarters. ‘Terraces 
residence, located 20 minutes paneled walls and hardwood master bedroom, which has a and west-facing windows take 
outside of Seattle, enjoys floors are found in the living/ vaulted ceiling, a dressing room, advantage of the water views 
sweeping vistas of Puget Sound —_ dining room and the study, on a marble bath with a whirlpool and the landscaped grounds. 
(above right) and the Olympic the first floor. The kitchen, tub and French doors overlook- $2.5 million. 
Mountains. The two-bedroom which features custom cabi- ing the wooded site. On the For information, call our Hot 
structure has half-timbered netry and tile-and-granite lower level are a spacious game Line, 212/286-6803, x0439. 


continued on page 182 | 
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our website at: www.rehsgalleries.com 


| ; Aaa 





























ince 1968, The Red Piano Art 
Gallery has been enchanting 
visitors to Hilton Head Island. 


~, 

a es | 8 3 / GALLERIES, INC. 

| Edouard L. Cortés (1882-1969) Porte St. Denis, o/c, Sally SVAeelate mE NIA r tata by the Shore, o/c, 24x 30”, signed 
ro ee se Siutces 
5 East 57tm St., 8th fl., New York, NY-10022 (212) 355-5710 FAX (212) 355-5742 

l ¥ z os re ae aes ae LASS = = Te eee Th 
} 
| 


We feature one of the largest 
collections of 19th and early 20th 
century art in the Southeast and 
represent 30 fine contemporary 





artists from around the country. 
ofc 15 x 32 in. 








Karl Knaths o/c 42 x 36 in. 
Wharf, 1964 1! 






THERED PIANO 


RT GALLERY 





220 Cordillo Parkway 
Hilton Head, SC 29928 
843-785-2318 fax: 843-686-3209 
rpjack@msn.com 
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www.redpianoartgallery.com 
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tnet.com/eckert-fl.html 


eckertfineart@mindspring.com 
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NAPLES, FLORIDA 34102 


(941) 261-1100 
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DOUGLAS FRAZER LTD. 
FINE ART 


ete. 


Exhibiting at: 
2001 Architectural Digest Show, NY 
2002 Arts of Asia Show, San Francisco 


9002 Arts of Asia Show, NY 


Gallery: 


. Lo0032 Main Street 
Belle vue, WA 98004 
425-455-4417 
TORII KOTONDO (1o9p-1976) {-mail: dffa@ qwest.net 


bes 


vl | | | ; 192 P; il Tay, ; : Complete inventory of Japanese art and 
as ot = a *» Co OZ £ =nts s , » /2% 2 > a) “ : ] 
eo a ur Ew Son eea xe Qamens exhibition schedule available on the web at: 


www. theartofjapan.com 





ALFRED T. BRICHER 


(1837-1908) 
Boating in the Afternoon, c. 1886 


Oil on canvas, 35 x 25 inches, 
Signed lower left: AT Bricher 


Announcing our new catalogue: 


The Glorious Quest IV 


Including works by Bradford, Carlsen, Haseltine, 
Manship, Marsh, Metcalf, Roesen, Whittredge, 
and many more. $20.00 postpaid 


Godel « Co 


m FINE ART € 


39A East 72nd Street, New York, NY 10021 
Monday - Friday, 10-6 and Saturday, 10-5 


For further information, please call (212) 288-7272 


or visit our web site at www.godelfineart.com 
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BEGINNING COLLECTOR 


October 27th - November 28th 
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mil Kosa,-Jr. Ravine with Bridge Watercolor bie Ae 


| 
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Le ee Oil on canvas plod a6 (07 





Angel Espoy 


Exhibition and sale of over 45 paintings 


| 


(GEORGE STERN FINE ARTS 

8920 ar Pee bbe Ho.Litywoop, CA 90069 ye 
310:276.2600 FAX 310.276.2622 ; St , 
ert RS LCasccaaleinee tne Roe) EN www.sternfinearts.com pa FADA ri 














FOUR CENTURIES OF 
FINE PAINTINGS AND 
ee MASTER PRINTS 


k FEATURING WORKS BY COROT, DIAz, BRETON, JACQUE, HARPIGNIES, 
j DupRE, RAFFAELLI, REMBRANDT, RENOIR, PISSARRO, CASSATT, 


LAUTREC, MATISSE, PICASSO, CHAGALL AND OTHERS 


Alfred Stevens, 1823-1906 


Summer Evening in the Garden 














Oil on panel, signed, 26 x 18 3/8 inches 
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www.galeriemichael.com on bya 


Edward Stieglitz 
(Born c. 1840) 


Central Park 


Oil on canvas 
20 x 14 inches 
Signed & dated 1902, 1. r. 


A MERIC AN | N GS 
| ) QUESTROYAL FINE ART. LLC zen 


| 903 Park Avenue, Suites 3A & B, New York, NY 10021 ¢ Tel: (212) 744-3586 Fax: (212) 585-3828 
| Hrs: M-F 10-6, Sat. 10-5, and by appt. © email: questroyal@att.net © www.artnet.com/questroyal.html 


















| HE FEDERALIST proudly showcases the 


skills of our artists and furniture makers. 


Our impressive maritime painting depicts a 19th 
‘ Century race off the shore of Rhode Island. 

+ | Painted by hand, the excitement of the wind and 
the waves is captured within the detail of each 
ship. The frame is pine, shaped and finished by 
hand. ‘The overall effect is in the style of James 
Buttersworth. Approximate dimensions: 76.75” 
long x 28.75” high. THE FEDERALIST offers 
an extensive grouping of paintings in the 18th 
and 19th Century style. 


| Bee Nc on “Sail and Rail.” 


JOHN EHRLICH 





fe our Windsor collection, we present 

our dramatic three-hoop bench in tiger maple. 
Crafted using original techniques, spindles, 
stretchers, and leg tenons join without nails in 
perfect complimentary form. Seats are thick 
planks scooped to form the saddle characteristic 
of their predecessors. The wide assortment of 
benches, chairs and stools are available in our 
traditional deep mellow finishes or in authentic 
milk paint finishes. 





Please call for our color brochures. 


fe THE FEDERALIST’ 


We offer the finest hand made 18th century reproductions, 
including a wide range of furniture and decorative accessories. 
369 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich, Ct. 06830 
‘Tel (203)6254727 Fax (203)629-8775 Mon-Sat 10-6 Sun 12-5 
Mail and telephone orders are accepted and we can ship anywhere in the world. 
jehrlich@thefederalistonline.com 

















For more Information and Catalog, contact us: (310) 358-1222 
8725 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverl Hills, California 90211 
www.caravanrug.com ® emall: info@caravanrug.com 


Bdism, NJ ta dolla, CA Minneapolis, MN Oakland, CA Sacramento, CA St. Louis, M0 
World Wide ADE ¢ Ig, ae ea Oriental Rug Co. jallery Mansur Oriental Rug Rug World 
732-906-1400 B-457- 612-824-0467 510-655-3511 916-486-1221 314-963-0444 


Mobile, AL Portland, OR Scottsdale, AZ Wayne, PA 
Oasis/New World Rugs NW. Rugs David Adler Albed Rug Co. 
334-423-0960 503-682-7847 480-941-2995 610-688-2323 
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| n the heart of the village of can be used for entertaining from the master suite, which lush plantings, including fruit 
| Tesuque, New Mexico, with and as a sleeping porch (above comprises the master bedroom, trees, and feature two historic 
| |i direct access to the Santa Fe right), runs alongside the living —_a bath with a kiva fireplace, an acequias used to irrigate small 
National Forest, is a traditional and dining rooms. The kitch- exercise room and a green- meadows on the property. A 
7,237-square-foot adobe house. _en’s adjacent breakfast area has house. Stairs lead from the suite — two-bedroom, 1,529-square- 
| Flagstone and aged pine floors a rock fireplace, and a walk-in to the swimming pool. Three foot guesthouse shares the 6.7- 
| are found throughout the six- pantry provides extra storage additional bedrooms, all with acre site. $2.95 million. 
| bedroom residence. A portal space. On the opposite end of fireplaces, are upstairs. The For information, call our Hot 
; with a Mexican-tile floor, which the house, a large patio extends _—_— grounds are landscaped with Line, 212/286-6803, x0440. 








CONNECTICUT 


e\V/ictor Borge 


house on a four-acre site 

on the shores of Long Is- 
land Sound was home to pianist, 
conductor and comedian Victor 
Borge for nearly 40 years. Orig- 
inally built in 1905, the resi- 
dence was renovated under the 
direction of architect Edward 
Durrell Stone. The first floor of 
the 10,500-square-foot house 
has a three-story rotunda with 
marble floors. A sunken living 





room, a music room and a formal 
dining room all have access to 

the veranda. Seven bedrooms, a 
sitting room and a master suite, 
including a study, a sitting room 


S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


and a dressing room, fill the top 
two floors. Also on the property 
are a carriage house and a swim- 
ming pool. $26.5 million. 


)RDES/COURTESY SOTHEBY 


For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0441. 


j 


i 
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How to promote harmony among relatives? Substantial dinners 
served in an imposing setting are a time-honored approach. 


And rare is the adult or child who is not charmed and calmed‘ 
AMPA (meee lela m AOE 


Oogles 





TORU te tata UC SR CLC a LU English country--estate 
with fanciful contemporary lighting. 

The custom chandehiers and the candlesticks are an original Schonbek design 
called “Rivendell.” 


| Sa a eo mur tur Res cer eUC eee AAC COE UCL 
designer to specify Schonbek. Call us for a free Schonbek video. 

















| AN IRRESISTIBLE AROMA INVITES ALL 
| ii TO THIS SANCTUARY FOR THE SENSES. — 


HERE, STYLE AnD PERFORMANCE 


LIVE INPERFECT HARMONY, | 
AND EVERY MOMENT IS 


WRAPPED IN BEAUTY. 
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The perfect place for all things delicious. 
Inspired by the powers of KitchenAid. 


(aera ae Set 


Welcome to the complete KitchenAid kitchen. 

From built-in refrigerators to dual fuel ranges and warming drawers, it’s a total experience 
in power and precision. So every culinary dream is beautifully achieved in a kitchen 
designed to perfection. To learn more about these products and the entire 
KitchenAid” line, visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 
















































































EDITORS SEL ECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 


Robert Adam’s 
Glencarse House 


EF 1789 Robert Adam de- 

signed Glencarse House in 
Perthshire, Scotland. Alter- 

ations were made in the 1880s 
and in the 1920s, when wings 
were added on either side and 
stone steps and a balustrade at 
the front. The eight-bedroom 
























house retains many of its period 


A sampling of our extensive 
selection of 18th 
and 19th century 


elements, including hardwood 





paneling and staircase and plas- 





French and ter cornices. The first floor has dows with shuttering and window 
| a rik aon a dining room with a recessed seats. The upstairs master bed- 
Above: display cupboard, a morning room has bay windows and an 
pees Sie eee room with a bay window over- adjacent dressing room and bath. 
olive oil urn, i looking the gardens, anda draw- _ Several outbuildings, specimen 
Louis XIV fauteuil ing room (below), which opens trees, ponds and a small paddock 
} in walnut, Lyonais E k Pp Pp 
! be ee. to the conservatory. The draw- _are on the 18.5-acre grounds. 
enfilade, Blac , ee ees ae ; 4 
| Forest wall clock, ing room has a plaster relief £900,000 ($1.3 million). 
| farm table from ceiling, a fireplace with a carved — For information, call our Hot 
| Cae et ad wood mantel and recessed win- Line, 212/286-6803, x0442. 
tapestry. 
i || At right: 
: | Napoleon III 
i | period fireplace 
in walnut with 


i marble & citron. 
{ Below: 


i From Genova, 
hand-carved 


walnut pharmacy 





Your Most 
Complete Source for the 


| Discover 
| 
| Finest French Antiques 





_ Over 40,000 feet? in 


& Two Showooms: 


PHOTOGRAPHY COUR 



















oa: 5330 Bluebonnet in 
nessa | Renaissance ()illage 
“gpnessa, rts Baton Route 

| = aes ee > Interiors_ i 225.769.93 3 





5201 W. Lovers Lane 
at Inwood Road 
our oP aite at Dallas 


rMAcsess AAI, 71 


continued on page 188 
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ne # 312-467-HIDE Space # 1873D-Merch 


v Showroom: CHICAGO 











FROM FOOD AND FASHION 
TO TRAVEL AND TRENDS, 
WE’VE GOT IT COVERED. 


WWW.CONDENET.COM 


HOME OF 
STYLE.COM, EPICURIOUS.COM 
AND CONCIERGE.COM 


COURTESY KNIGHT FRANK 





EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 


hateau de Saint Quintin sur 

Sioule, in the Auvergne re- 
gion of France, dates to the 13th 
century. Originally a fortress, the 
chateau became a residence for 
the family of the knights of Saint 
Quintin in the 15th century. 
Recently the building has been 
restored and updated with mod- 
ern conveniences, but it retains 
its original pale stone facade, 


carved stone fireplaces, exposed 








wood beams and paintings by 
Isaac Moillon. A central salon 
anchors the first floor, while six 
bedrooms occupy the second. A 
game room and a loft space are 
on the third floor. The 100-acre 
property also has a guesthouse 
and an early-11th-century Ro- 
manesque church. 15 million 
French francs ($2 million). 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0443. 


Des from 1919, a lime- 
stone Regency Revival 
mansion in Washington, D.C., 
is not far from the White 
House and Georgetown. Its dis- 
tinctive facade displays quoins, 
classical columns and molded 
cornices. Though the five-bed- 
room residence was recently 
renovated to include state-of- 
the-art amenities, it retains its 
original craftsmanship. A family 
room with built-in bookcases 
and a kitchen with cherry cabi- 
netry are on the first floor. The | 
second floor has drawing and 
dining rooms with 14-foot-higt 
ceilings. A mahogany-paneled 
library and the master suite are | 
on the third floor. $5.3 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0444. J 
continued on page 19 | 
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800.325.3589 www.stregis.com 
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ty at Park Towers Condominum Residences 
















THE TOP FIVE 


Photographed in entire 


BUILDINGS 


NATIONWIDE 


ON THE 


CURRENT 
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LUXURY LIST 9 
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Town & Country magazine 


as7e2 TEeSezz: 


Dax TFOw ers 


THE ONE ADDRESS IN LAS VEGAS 


OnE HuGHES CENTER Dr. Las VEGAS te 7 Ra 


Combining old world class with services and amenities to rival the world’s finest five-star hotels, Park Towers is the only choice for those 
who seek the ultimate standard of living. With only 84 exclusive residences, every home offers rooms of extraordinary proportions anc 
exquisite attention to detail. With spectacular views of the Las Vegas Strip, which is only minutes away, you will never feel far from it alll 
Yet, with a private residents’ only spa and health club, swimming pool, tennis court, luxurious screening room, landscaped gardens 
authentic wine cellar, concierge, around-the-clock valet parking and even state-of-the-art entertainment facilities at your disposal, it'!] 
understandable if you choose to let the world come to you instead. But with more than 90% of the residences sold, only a few opportuni}. 
ties remain for immediate occupancy. For a private appointment to view the most luxurious models in Las Vegas, please call (702) 696-0600l} 











84 LUXURY CONDOMIN luMs FROM 2100-5400. SQUARE FEET, $750,000 TO $4,500,000 
a WWW.PARKTOWERS.COM AN IRWIN MOLASKY/STEVE WYNN DEVELOPMENT. EXCLUSIVE MARKETING BY THE SUNSHINE GROUP, LTD. 
= Warning: The California Department of Real TIT ONO RINY aa Meee qualified this offering. 
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www.framburg.com 


800°79695514 
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Exclusive dealerships available. 





To order our comprehensive literature package, 


please send $18.00 to: 


Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. 


145 U.S. Hwy 46W, Suite 200, 
Wayne, NJ 07470. Dept. AD. 


Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 973-812-8900 X 16, 


FAX: 973-812-9320 


www.poggenpohl-usa.com 


poggen 
pohl:= 


Poggenpohl Studios: 





Atlanta, GA 
Charlotte, NC 
Chevy Chase, MD 
Chicago, IL 

Dania Beach, FL 
Dallas, TX 

Detroit, MI 
Honolulu, HI 
Houston, TX 

Los Angeles, CA 
Maui, HI 

Naples, FL 

New York City Downtown 
New York City Midtown 
Paramus, NJ 
Petoskey, MI 
Philadelphia, PA 
Portsmouth, NH 
Sacramento, CA 
San Diego, CA 
Scottsdale, AZ 


404-816-7275 
704-331-9690 
301-657-8616 
312-755-9023 
954-923-2688 
214-750-0271 

248-624-7300 
808-524-6656 
713-783-7780 
310-289-4901 

808-873-6360 
941-263-4699 
212-228-3334 
212-355-3666 
201-587-9090 
231-348-7080 
215-348-4646 
603-433-9918 
916-387-1717 
619-239-0113 
480-424-7900 














PHOTOGRAPHY: KEITH KARASIC/COURTESY SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


n the Hawaiian island of 

Kauai, architect Charles 
W. Dickey designed Olu Pua 
Gardens, a house nestled in the 
rolling green hills near the town 
of Kalaheo. Minutes away from 
the beaches of Poipu, the se- 
cluded circa 1930 house has 
sweeping views of the Pacific. 
Dickey designed the 3,120- 
square-foot plantation resi- 
dence in the Polynesian style. 
Hand-carved beams support a 
20-foot-high ceiling in the living 
room, which has a lava fireplace 
(right). Adjoining the living 
room are a formal dining room 
and an enclosed lanai. Ample 
cross ventilation cools the 
structure. Three bedrooms, 
with private baths, are in the 
east wing, while the garden 
wing contains a sitting room 
and a staff studio apartment. A 
nearly 100-foot-long veranda 


EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 







overlooks the estate’s 12 acres 
of landscaped tropical plant- 

ings, which include rare native 
species. The grounds have two 
large guesthouses, a swimming 
pool and a Japanese garden. 
$4.5 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0445. 
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| SEGMENT O* Elegant proportions at Poggenponl. Discover 


| function in its most sensual form. Kitchens with sense appeal. 
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Aunt Martha’s Autumn ge Pata leleriay 
=§ THE ART OF PAUL LANDRY &® 


Or mcr oetercce rcp mercer Trem Cou cene Rae be nice to come home to beautiful new art? 
Resection om ricCyerllbertaaevrelcclrvastia cl @ enters aan widely collected for its decorative appeal 
and storytelling of halcyon days. Discover the exceptional quality, value and enjoyment 


of hand signed, individually numbered limited edition fine art. 
Available as both Te CO ce AW ace 
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Established 1926. 





Perfected 2001. 














Re-introducing The Bath Club, one of the few remaining treasures from the 19205 heyday of Miami Beach...now 
restored to its former grandeur as part of a splendid new private residential enclave. On a coveted, 5 1/2-acre beachfront 
site, The Bath Club will rise to the occasion in a stunningly understated way — by offering only 112 condominium 


residences and six individual villas, each of uncompromising quality and technological superiority. Exceptionally 





rendered resort-style services will complement a full array of amenities, with no luxury overlooked or underachieved. 


In a world of excess, standards of elegant simplicity can still prevail. The Bath Club. Its time bas come...again. 





| New Tower Residences from $600,000 to over $3 million. Oceanfront Mediterranean-style Villas: prices upon request. 
Trine: 

| 

Mon.-Fri. 10 am to 6 pm, Sat. & Sun. 14. am to 5pm. 5937 Collins Ave., Miami Beach, FL 33140 305.861.7444 www.thebathclub.com 


tf Oral representations cannot be relied upon as cori tating the re sens tions of the developer. For correct representations, reference should be made to the documents required by section 718.503, Florida 
EQUAL HOUSING Statutes, to be furnished by a developer to a | ssec MT Huipe fiering is made on’, by the prospectus for the condominium and no statement should be relied upon if not made in the prospectus 
OPPORTUNITY This is not an offer to sell, or solicitation of offers t ec Minium units in stat here such offer or solicitation cannot be made. Prices, plans and specifications are subject to change without notice 


Another Distinctive Property by Peebles Atlantic Development Corporation 
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Delightful Dance 
Image Size: 52"x 26" © Edition Size: 295 on Canvas, 100 on black paper, plus proofs. 
Limited edition serigraph, hand-signed by the artist ar 
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nbered. 


© 2001 Collectors Editions 


ARIZONA 
JF. Fine Arts 
Scottsdale 
480.945.7856 


Old Pueblo Fine Art 
Tucson 
520.529.9677 


CALIFORNIA 
Coastal Gallery 
Half Moon Bay 
650.726.3859 


Pierside Gallery 
Huntington Beach 
800.959.7979 
714.969.7979 


Hidden Dreams Fine Art 
Laguna Beach 
949.376.4740 


James Bond Gallery 
Los Gatos 
408.395.1415 
800.887.1007 


Nese Galleries 
Mission Viejo 
949.365.0777 


A Gallery Fine Art 
Palm Desert 
760.346.8885 
800.545.1086 


Artique, The Picture Place 
Pleasanton 
925.847.8799 


Lorry Smith Fine Art 
West Hollywood 
800.280.4998 
310.360.9135 


Lori's Art Gallery 
Woodland Hills 
818.884.1110 


COLORADO 

The 21st Century Gallery 
Denver 

800.627.6156 
303.320.0926 


Artesia Fine Art 
Vail 

888.321.3800 
970.476.9800 


CONNECTICUT 
Petrini Gallery 
Avon 
888.580.8989 


FLORIDA 

Galerie Brion Fine Art 
Delray Beach 
800.683.4300 
561.266.9990 


New River Gallery 
Ft. Lauderdale 
954.524.2100 


Stellers Gallery 
Jacksonville 
800.642.5716 


Show Gollery 
Noples 
941.261.7828 
888.406.1369 


The Collector's Wall 
Sarasota 
941.927.2643 


GEORGIA 
Regency Fine Art 
Atlanta 
800.669.6290 


HAWAII 
Collectors Fine Art of 
Howaii 

All Islands 
800.430.3909 


ILLINOIS 

Billy Hork Galleries 
Chicago 
773.528.9090 
312.337.1199 


Mary Vincent Fine Art 
Lo Grange 
708.354.5383 


IOWA 

ARA Gallery 
Cedar Rapids 
800.915.ARTS 
319.366.2520 


Kavanaugh Art Gallery 
West Des Moines 
888.515.8682 
515.279.8682 


KANSAS 
Leawood Fine Art 
Leawood 
913.338.4999 


LOUISIANA 
Teri Galleries Ltd 
Metairie 

800.533.8374 
504.887.8588 


MARYLAND 
Discovery Galleries 
Bethesda 
301.913.9199 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Newbury Fine Art 
Boston 

617.536.0210 


MICHIGAN 
Danielle Peleg Gallery 
W. Bloomfield 
248.626.5810 


Soper Galleries 
E. Lonsing 
517.351.0815 


MINNESOTA 

Art Resources Gallery 
Edina 
952.922.1770 


MISSOURI 
Barucci Gallery 
Clayton 
314.727.2020 
NEVADA 

Art At Your Door 


Los Vegas 
102.256.7278 


ye 
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PUBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL & GRAPHIC ART 





NEW JERSEY 
Lovon Art Gallery 
E. Brunswick 
732.257.8981 


Howard Mann Art Center 
Lombertville 
609.397.2300 


Ocean Galleries 
Avalon 
609.967.4462 


NEW YORK 
0.J. Art Gallery 
Soho 

212.343.2706 


Soundview Art Gallery 
Pt. Jefferson, L.t. 
631.473.9544 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Art Shop 

Greensboro 
888.336.3736 


OHIO 

Opus Gallery 
Cleveland 
216.595.1376 


Art Impressions 
Columbus 
614.421.0838 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Carol Schwartz Gallery 
Philadelphia 
215.247.6602 


Moser Galleries 
Pittsburgh 
412.687.0885 


RHODE ISLAND 
Complements Art Gallery 
Warwick 
800.841.4067 


TEXAS 

J. Lowak Fine Art 
Austin 
512.345.2067 


VIRGINIA 

Chasen Galleries of Virginia 
Richmond 

800.5.CHASEN 


WASHINGTON 
Shara Fine Art 
Bellevue 
425.455.4552 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
Art Image Galleries 
Washington D.C. 
202.833.1112 


CANADA 
Printziples Fine Art 
Toronto, Ontario 
4)6.920.1957 


West Const Gallery 
Whistler, B.C 
866.935.0087 


ectors Editions 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: IRA MONTGOMERY 


TO 





TRADE 


An Exclusive Look Inside the Professional Design World 


t’s always a pleasure to work 

with a family business,” ar- 

chitect Scott Himmel says 
of the Chicago custom drapery 
and upholstery company Zirlin 
Interiors, which was founded 
over 50 years ago. “ They’re very 
helpful, and I can always get a 
family member on the phone.” 
Himmel (right, with vice pres- 
ident Paul Zirlin, left, at the 
showroom) has been looking 
to the Zirlins for nearly 20 years 
for everything from window 
treatments to coverlets and bed 
skirts. Himmel recently com- 
missioned a silk-velvet wallcov- 
ering for a dining room David 


RUSSELL INGRAM 


Custom Piao in 1 Chicago 


Texas Woodworkers 





ccording to Lake/Flato Ar- 
A chitects’ David Lake, Mike 
Reznikoff doesn’t just work 
with wood. “He has relationships 
“Mike’s 


thoughtful, and he really pre- 


with wood,” Lake says. 
pares the materials for specific 
Reznikoff 

Custom Furniture, located in 
Fort Worth, 
completed the cabinetry, doors, 


environments.” 


‘Texas, recently 


202 





board ceilings and wall panels 
for a project in Colorado. 
“Mike took into considera- 
tion how the materials were go- 
ing to move when they went 


from the humidity in Texas to a 





much drier climate in Colorado,” 


Lake explains. “The pieces were 
designed to accommodate and 
celebrate the movement of the 


wood.” Reznikoff works with 
exotic and domestic hardwoods, 





Adler designed in the late 1920s. 

“We give our employees a lot 
of room to be creative,” says 
Paul Zirlin, “but nothing leaves 
here without my approval.” The 
company was founded by Zir- 
lin’s grandmother, who started 
out doing residential draperies 
and slipcovers. “What's great 
about this business,” he says, “ 
that you can work with a plain 
cotton or a piece of silk-em- 
broidered velvet, but the trans- 
formation to a finished product 
is just as amazing every time.” 
Zirlin Interiors, 5540 N. Broad- 
way, Chicago, IL 60640; 
773/334-5530. 


and his commissions range from | 
fixing a broken chair to fashion- 
ing an entire interior. Reznikoff 
Custom Furniture, 7550 Anglin 
Dr., Fort Worth, TX 76140; 
817/478-2731. 

continued on page 204 | 
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“At Beacon Hill, there’s no such thing as irreconcilable differences.” 


BEACON HILL 


COMPLETE LINE OF HOME FURNISHINGS AND TEXTILES THROUGH DESIGNERS. 800.921.5050. 
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‘TOthe TRADE 





TIM STREET-PORTER 


® Bennison 

‘The London-based fabric firm 
Bennison, which creates designs 
inspired by the late British de- 
signer Geoffrey Bennison, has 
opened two new locations, one 
in Manhattan’s Fine Arts Build- 
ing (212/223-0373) and the other 


® Robert Kime 

A range of fabrics by Robert 
Kime, the interior designer to 
the Prince of Wales, is available 
at Hollyhock Hilldale, in Los 
Angeles (310/777-0100). Two 
of Kime’s newest patterns are 
linen prints with an Arts and 
Crafts feeling. Indus has long 
parallel stalks of red carnations 
and green leaves, with a border 
of small red dots, while Susani 
has an abstract pattern of gold 
flowers and blue leaves. Similar 
styles in the collection include 
Plain Song Quilted, which has 
the musical notation for a Gre- 
gorian chant printed on quilted 
linen, and Fie/d Poppy, a design 
of poppies on sheer cotton that 
is reminiscent of a William 
Morris pattern 





in Los Angeles, on Melrose Ave- 
nue (323/653-7277). Among the 
company’s recent introductions 
is Kashmir, a design of peonies 

and wild roses printed on either 
silk or linen, and Swamer Roses, 

an oatmeal linen fabric with gar- 
lands of roses in beige and pink. 


Y ROBERT KIME 


ove, R ime’s 
Susani, ced linen, 
at Hollyhock Hilidale 





Left, a lively setting 
at Bennison’s new Los 
Angeles showroom 





COURTESY STARK CARPET 


® Stark Carpet 

A collection of rugs created by 
Anthony Baratta and William 
Diamond is available at Stark 
Carpet (212/752-9000). The 
designs are adaptations of tra- 
ditional American hook and 
needlepoint patterns. Diamond 


®@ PierceMartin 

Atlanta-based PierceMartin 
(800/334-8701) has expanded its 
showroom at the Design Cen- 
ter of the Americas, in Dania 
Beach, Florida (954/927-9200). 
The firm continues to explore 
Eastern themes in its furniture 
with new rattan, wicker and 
bamboo pieces, which are dis- 
played with Asian antiques. The 
Catalan armchair has curved 
arms and stretchers that suggest 
the designs of Thonet. The 
Oval Back Chippendale chair 
has a rattan back with a cross- 
hatch pattern, and the Wave 
armchair uses rippled strips of 
rattan on its back and side pan- 
els. The Solid Bamboo chair has 
a Chinese-style geometric pat- 
tern in the back. 0 















By Jeffrey Simpson 


Farm depicts an old mill in a 
medallion with a striped frame. 
The rug’s looped pile is one of 
the techniques that suggest a 
hooked rug. Diamond Bee (above) 
has hexagonal panels in blue, 
gold and white with sunflowers, 
bees and pots of honey. 





The Catalan bamboo 
armchair, above, from 
PierceMartin 
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ANTIQUE FLOORS ¢ FIREPLACES ¢ FOUNTAINS ¢ ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK - | 
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AN ISTAN at HOTEL fin FOR SULTANS ON THE BLUE BOSPORUS 


Interior Design by EAA International/Text by Amanda Vaill/Photography by Scott Frances 


stanbul is one of the 

most beautiful cities in 

the world, and certainly 

one of the most com- 
plicated—a metropolis com- 
posed of civilizations and 
cultures laid one over the 
other like pentimenti, so that 
one layer shows through the 
other. And no part of Istan- 
bul so embodies this com- 
plexity as the Bosporus itself, 
the strait that cuts through 
the city like a swath of tita- 
nium between medieval for- 
tresses and sixteenth-century 
mosques and gleaming office 
towers, with Asia on one 


ABove: The southeast gate of 

the Ciragan Palace Hotel Kempin- 
ski Istanbul. Originally an Otto- 
man palace, the structure, at left, 
was damaged in a fire in 1910. It 
was later acquired by the Kem- 
pinski hotel group, which refur- 
bished and expanded it. 





bank and Europe on the oth- 
er. For the visitor who wants 
to get a truly revealing look 
at Istanbul, this is the perfect 
vantage point; for the travel- 
er who wants to experience 
luxurious modern comfort 
mingled with true Ottoman 
flavor, the Ciragan Palace 
Hotel Kempinski is the per- 
fect place to stay. 

Several years ago the hotel, 
which is part of the Kempin- 
ski empire, began an exten- 
sive renovation—carried on 
mainly in the winter and 
off-season—that aimed to 
restore, and in some cases 


Opposite: Crystal chandeliers and 
glass balustrades add luster to the 
central foyer, which was designed by 
Julian Reed of EAA International. 
The interior is painted in a geomet- 
ric pattern common in Ottoman 
architecture. Ricut: A marble bath 
was restored to its original form. 
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provide, a distinctively Turk- 
ish flavor to its guest rooms 
and public spaces. “Before 
the renovation,” says Sedat 
Nemli, Kempinski’s general 
manager of sales in the United 
States, “if you drew the cur- 
tains in your room, you could 
have been anywhere in the 
world.” Now there is no doubt 
that you are in Istanbul. 

Unlike most hotels that 
have added “Palace” to their 
names, Ciragan Palace really 
is one. It was rebuilt in 1874 
on the grounds of an ear- 
lier residence for Sultan Ab- 
diilaziz, one of Turkey’s last 
Ottoman emperors, and de- 
signed by Nikogos Balyan, 
the architect of two of Istan- 
bul’s Beaux Arts jewels, the 
sumptuous Dolmabahce Pal- 
ace and Dolmabahce Mosque. 
Abdiilaziz wanted something 
more Moorish than the 
Frenchified Dolmabahce; so 
Balyan sent artists to North 
Africa and to Spain’s Alham- 
bra to copy details such as 
the honeycomb capitals that 
crown Ciragan Palace’s win- 
dows like fretwork valances. 
Even then he had to re- 
draw the plans twenty times 
before his imperial client 
was satisfied. 

Poor Abdiilaziz didn’t en- 
joy his pleasure pavilion for 
long; in 1876 he was said to 
have committed suicide, al- 
though his friends main- 





tained he was murdered, and 
his successor, Sultan Murad 
V, was deposed by a military 
junta and held prisoner in 
the palace. Then in 1910 
Ciragan Saray, as it is called 
in Turkish, was gutted by 
fire and remained an aban- 


Lert: Frescoes highlight the vault- 
ed ceiling of the Russian Caviar 
Bar Restaurant. Earth tones and 
burgundy fabrics give the space an 
intimate feeling. An antique Turk- 
ish vase is on the marble-topped 
gold-leafed console. The chairs are 
covered in a Persian chenille. 


doned shell for nearly eighty 
years. In 1986 the Kempinski 
organization undertook a 
complete restoration, essen- 
tially constructing a repro- 
duction palace inside the 
shell of the old one, with 
high-ceilinged, marble-tiled, 
paneled public rooms and 
imperially scaled guest suites 
with two, three and four bed- 
rooms. In addition, an en- 
tirely new section was built 
next to the first by architect 
Turgut Alton, of BM Bir- 
lesmis Mimarlar, and con- 
nected to it by a covered pas- 





sage on the first floor. The | 
new wing, though clearly | 


contemporary in design, was 


compatible in scale with the | 


original palace—“It doesn’t 
overwhelm it,” says Nemli— 


but its interiors had an aus- | 


terity that seemed antitheti- 


cal to the richness of its | 


literally Byzantine setting. 
So EAA International, the 
firm responsible for Lon- 
don’s Lanesborough Hotel 
(see Architectural Digest, July 
1992) as well as for Ciragan 
Palace’s earlier design, was 


engaged to give portions of | 





RicuT: The Sultan Suite, conceived 
by Decorama Design Company, in- 
' cludes a sitting room, two bedrooms 
| and a dining area. Turkish tile wall 
panels flank the fireplace. The so- 

| fas and settees, handcrafted in Istan- 
i bul, rest on a Turkish carpet. The 

| columns are made of cast gypsum. 

| 


the hotel a new look. “I was 
delighted to have the chance 
to refurbish one of my own 
projects,” says Julian Reed, 
EAA’s managing director. 
‘This mainly involved en- 
‘hancing existing architec- 
‘tural details with new fur- 
'nishings and finishes in the 
central foyer and lobby. The 
hotel’s in-house design team 

created an Ottoman-themed 

restaurant on an underuti- 

lized columned terrace over- 
looking the Bosporus, as well 

as a Russian restaurant in a 
continued on page 304 
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Asove: Olive-green and beige 
hues predominate in the Sultan 
Suite’s second bedroom. Silk satin 
floral draperies complement the 
chenille bedcovering. The striped 
wallcovering is English. Lert: 
The pool has views of the gar- 
den and the Bosporus. 
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ven during the six- 

ties and seventies, 

when the United 

States was waging 

war in Vietnam, the resort 
city of Nha Trang, sheltered 
in a bay on the South China 
Sea, was a relatively tranquil 
place. After the long war 
was over, it became an ideal 
spot to build a hotel. Most 
guests fly into Ho Chi Minh 
City, formerly known as Sai- 
gon, tour the country’s most 
populous and bustling city 
for a day or two and then 
take a fifty-minute flight to 
Nha Trang. 
‘The Ana Mandara Resort, 

y hotel in Nha Trang 
directly on a beach, opened 
four years ago. Its sixty-eight 
rooms, each with a private 
veranda, are in sixteen low- 
lying buildings with red-tiled 
roofs. Some rooms face fra- 
grant gardens; others offer 
sea views. All have ceiling 


the only 


fans as well as air-condition- 
ing and have furniture made 


of native woods—ironwood, 


pyrinka wood, nyatoh wood. 
Most are furnished with four- 
posters draped with mosqui- 


to netting iny a tropical 


resort’s vei . of a canopy 


rtifacts that 


bed—and wit 





have been collected around 
the country. 

In Hanoi, streets in the old 
section of the city are known 
by the products they sell. On 


Pho Hang Dong (“street of 


bronze goods”), Aline Ho, 
who assisted Eva Shivdasani 
and Bernhard Bohnenberger 








ABOVE: Straw umbrellas and wood 
lounge chairs line the private beach | 
of the Ana Mandara Resort in Nha 
Trang, Vietnam. The resort’s 16 
villas, which are set among tropical 
gardens and pools, were designed 
by Bernhard Bohnenberger, Eva 
Shivdasani and Aline Ho. 


Lert: A cobblestoned drive leads 

to the main lobby entrance. The 
cyclo, or bicycle taxi, “is the primary ; 
mode of transportation there,” says § 
Ho. Opposite: Antique pieces fill 
the reception hall, including a 
19th-century carved wood scroll 
behind the reception desk. 


with the design of the hotel, 
spotted antique bronze box- 
es with nicely carved lids, 
formerly used as charcoal 
containers. She had artisans: | 
create larger versions of the 
boxes to hide incense coils, 
which are traditionally used 
in Vietnam to chase mosqui- 
toes away; the boxes now 
serve both a useful purpose 
and a decorative one in the 
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rooms. The sconces in the 
restaurant, the Ana Pavilion, 
are made of handwoven fish 
traps Ho found on the out- 
skirts of Hanoi. 

Hundreds of years ago the 
Champa kingdom flourished 


in what is now central Viet- 
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af 


nam. The Chams were de- 
feated by the Vietnamese 
in the fifteenth century, and 
remnants of Cham temples 
and civilization still exist in 
and around Nha Trang. (Ana 
Mandara means “beautiful 
house for the guests” in the 





Cham language.) Ho took a 
two-hour motorbike ride from 
Nha Trang to a village where 
she saw Cham women in tra- 
ditional attire making pot- 
tery used as rice containers, 
water jars and flower vases. 
She bought a large number of 





them to display in the rooms. 

Ana Mandara’s hospitality 
begins at Nha Trang’s small 
airport, where guests are 
met by a hotel car. They are 
greeted in a large lobby with 
an open-timbered roof over- 
looking a lily pond. The lob- | 








Axsove: Local delicacies are served 
in the Ana Pavilion, which has a 
wraparound terrace where guests 
can enjoy the surroundings. Hand- 
woven fish traps that Ho found in 
Hanoi serve as sconces. RIGHT: 
The pool has a view of Hon Tre, 
one of the bay’s many islands. 


BELow: The Ana Mandara Suite— 
one of 68 guest rooms at the resort— 
has a private terrace and garden and 
direct access to the beach. Locally 
made pieces include a four-poster 
made of ironwood, which is draped 
with mosquito netting. A religious 
figurine is on the armoire. 


by offers a preview of the ho- 
tel’s traditional Vietnamese 
décor. On a wall behind the 
desk is a nineteenth-century 
carved wood scroll. In the 
center of the room is a Viet- 
namese carved bed; on it are 
such items as a betel tray, a 
china decanter and a teapot. 
The guests are shown to their 
rooms, where they find beds 
strewn with flowers. If they 


VIETNAM 


wish, their suitcases are un- 
packed; their clothes may be 
monogrammed and not mere- 
ly laundered or dry-cleaned. 
Guests who choose to be 
indolent can relax at Ana 
Mandara’s pool or lie on the 
beach’s off-white sand on 
lounge chairs under thatch 
umbrellas or on hammocks 
suspended between palm trees. 
continued on page 304 

























































































Saxon 


SOUTH AFRICA 


AN OASIS OF QUIET SOPHISTICATION AND 
TRIBAL ART IN JOHANNESBURG 


Architecture by Clive Shepherd/Interior Design by Stephen Falcke 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Tim Beddow 


eneral manager 
Corinne Harrison 
describes herself 
as “a woman with 
a passion for the Saxon,” and 
her ardor can hardly be said 
to be misplaced. For what is 
there not to love about a ho- 
tel where in the lobby alone a 
congress of three hundred 
West African fertility dolls 
consult darkly together on 
shelves and the chandelier 
above the sweeping double 
staircase has ostrich eggs hol- 
lowed out to accommodate 
globes? Then too, just beyond 
the timber louvers of one’s 
room await the immeasurable 
gradations of southern Africa, 
whose forests and mountains, 
deserts and long stretches 
of untouched beach, all meld 
hazily in fable and myth. 


A striking contemporary private 
residence in the exclusive Sandhurst 
section of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, has been transformed by ar- 
chitect Clive Shepherd into the in- 
timate Saxon hotel. ABoveE: Tiled 
pools connect the main structure 
and the new accommodations wing. 





Lert: A wrought-iron-and-os- 
trich-egg chandelier hangs from 
the central glass dome above the 
entrance lobby. BELow: The sitting 
room of a Presidential Suite—one 
of four in the complex—offers views 
of the luxuriant gardens. Osborne 
& Little solid-color fabrics. 
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“IT wanted to create a modern envi- 
ronment using natural materials 
and African overtones,” says interi- 
or designer Stephen Falcke, who 
collaborated with Shepherd on the 
26-suite hotel. He chose a light, 
monochromatic palette for the 
rooms. ABOvE: A Platinum Suite. 


SALES 


The Saxon is the newest, 
and far and away the most 
luxurious, small hotel in this 
part of the continent—set 
within six hushed and lush- 
ly landscaped acres in the 
exclusive residential enclave 
of Sandhurst, fifteen minutes 
outside the bustling hub of Jo- 
hannesburg and just three 
minutes from South Africa’s 
most elegant shopping dis- 
trict. It is only fitting that 


an Anglo prince has stayed at 
the Saxon—Queen Flizabeth’s 
youngest son, Edward. En- 
tertainment and business roy- 
alty has sojourned there as 
well: Danny Glover, Morgan 
Freeman and Kathleen Tur- 
ner, and Tony O'Reilly and 
George Soros. 

The hotel began life in 
1990 as a private house, a 
gray-green brick-and-con- 
crete behemoth with strong 
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axial lines built for insurance 
magnate Douw Steyn. Nel- 
son Mandela, after his release 
from prison, lived there for 
six months while putting the 
finishing touches on his inspi- 
rational autobiography, Long 
Walk to Freedom. A couple of 
years ago Steyn decided to 
convert his home into a hotel 
and commissioned architect 
Clive Shepherd to redesign 
the 39,000-square-foot struc- 








| ABOVE RiGuT: A soaring ceiling of 

_ maple fretwork allows sunlight to 
filter into the main dining room, 
which displays South African wines 

_ in the loft. Osborne & Little solid- 
color fabric. RiGuT: A paved ter- 

| race with casual seating faces the 
pools and, beyond, the front garden. 


ture and build a 47,000-square- 
foot addition. 

The resulting Saxon hotel, 
its grand public rooms not- 
withstanding, contains twen- 
ty Egoli (Zulu for “gold”) 
Suites, over 1,000 square feet 
each, with private balconies; 
four Presidential Suites, al- 
most 2,500 square feet each; 
and two huge Platinum Suites, 
named for presidents Man- 
dela and Thabo Mbeki, each 
of which features a recep- 
tion area, lounge, dining room 
and private glass-enclosed el- 
evator. Nelson Mandela him- 
self came back to the Saxon 
this past July to celebrate his 
eighty-third birthday in its 
dining room, which happens 
to be one of the best and most 
popular restaurants in the 
environs of Johannesburg. 

Stephen Falcke, who had 
decorated the house and was 
later engaged to work on the 
hotel, decided to incorporate 

continued on page 304 
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“California Air Resources Board certified as U-LEV. For more information about the certification process and criteria, please visit www.arb.ca.gov. ©2001 Lexus, a Division of Toyota Motor Sales, 














Now we are not implying the Lexus GS 430 
is the perfect vehicle in which to achieve some 
kind of existential happiness. 

However, it does put forth 
a compelling argument as 
perhaps the most balanced 
sport sedan ever created. 

A glance at the numbers is 
enough to awaken the most dour 


of souls: 4.3 liters, 32 valves, 300 horsepower 





and, quite remarkably, 325 pound-feet of torque. 





Such prodigious output is made possible by 


our aptly named Variable Valve Timing with 









intelligence that optimizes intake 
valve timing for increased 
response at low as well as 
medium rpm ranges. 

So when you punch the 
accelerator, things happen in 


the GS 430 with a sense of urgency 


that youll not experience elsewhere. Landscapes 


blur. Time compresses. Inner joy nears. 








— 
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More amazing than the sheer power is the 


civility with which it is wielded. The ride feels 
smooth and handling is near telepathic. 
Interestingly, the same system providing this 
power is largely accountable for the GS 430’ 
rarefied U-LEV* environmental status. 
What good, after all, is creating one of the 
most exhilarating automobiles on the planet if 


there’s no planet left to drive on? 





So what on earth is U-LEV? Ultra-Low 
Emission Vehicle —a rating recognized 
by the EPA and the California Air Resources 
Board with the intent of reducing 
harmful emissions. In order to achieve this 
government rating, an automobile must 
emit one-third less harmful emissions than 
the average new car being sold today. 
How did Lexus engineer this masterstroke? 
An ingenious catalytic converter 
design. Unique induction technology. And 
production tolerances as precise 
and tight as you could possibly imagine. 
The end result of all of this innovation 
and technology is a powerful engine that runs 
exceptionally cleanly and efficiently. 
Because at Lexus, we firmly believe that a 
true performance automobile 
should not only be driven responsibly, 


it should be built responsibly, too. 


Can an automobile delight, comfort, fascinate and energize you? | @ LEexLIsS 


Take lexus.com for a test drive. The Passionate Pursuit of Perfection. 



















































































U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seatbelts, secure children re recat obey all speed laws and drive responsibly. For more information, call 800-USA-LEXUS (800-872-5398) 























VERMONT 


win Farms, in Bar- 

nard, Vermont, is 

one of New En- 

gland’s most ex- 
clusive unbuttoned retreats. 
An elegantly rustic, subtly 
extravagant, impeccably but 
discreetly administered ho- 
tel, it is a clever marriage of 
high and low at nearly every 
turn. These paradoxes have 
been worked into a smooth, 
easygoing perfection that ex- 
tends to the last drinking 
glass (made, inevitably, by 
Simon Pearce, whose glass- 
blowing workshop is in near- 
by Quechee). 

Over the past nine years 
the Honolulu-based Twigg- 
Smith family and hotel man- 
agers extraordinaire Beverley 
and Shaun Matthews have 
transformed the farm—which 
once belonged to the novelist 
Sinclair Lewis and his wife, 
journalist Dorothy Thompson 
—into a showcase of imagi- 
native architecture and inte- 
rior design. The first two 
rounds of work on the prop- 
erty included the renovation 
of four rooms in the main 
house and the construction 
of eight freestanding cot- 
tages that were the brain- 
child of Alan Wanzenberg 
and Jed Johnson (see Architec- 
tural Digest, November 1996). 
Wanzenberg and Johnson 
devised a program that ex- 
emplified the farm’s paradox- 
ical atmosphere by creating 
cottages whose exterior ar- 
chitecture remained safely 
and solidly within the New 
England farmhouse vernacu- 


ABOVE RiGut: “We kept the origi- 
nal footprint,” architect Scott Cor- 
nelius says of the Alpine-style house 
that he and interior designer Thad 
Hayes transformed into a new chalet 
at Twin Farms, in Barnard, Vermont. 
Ricur: In the entrance hall, a pair of 
cement-and-river-stone vases rest 
on a birch-bark-veneered console. 





twin Farms 


THE NEW ENGLAND RETREAT ADDS A CHALET 
MARRYING RUSTICITY AND WHIMSY 


Architecture by Scott Cornelius, Aia/Interior Design by Thad Hayes 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Bruce Katz 


lar, while their interiors were 
exuberantly, almost defiant- 
ly, different, as much from 
the restrained facades as from 
one’s notion of what a Ver- 
mont country cottage ought 
to be. These interiors were 


like children playing a partic- | 


ularly stylish version of dress- 
up: One cottage was Italianate, 
another Moroccan; one was a 
log cabin whose décor can 
best be described as canine 
(paw-print rug, a chair with 
arms carved in the shape of 
dogs’ heads); another was 
Scandinavian; still another was 
rendered as a utopian con- 
temporary artist’s studio, com- 


Opposite: The furniture in the liv- 
ing room achieves a modern look, yet 
it remains tied to the architecture 
through natural and muted colors. 
“The rustic elements called for 
something more polished and con- 
temporary,” notes Hayes, who de- 
signed the low table. Sheer drapery 
fabric from Cowtan & Tout. 
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plete with easel and wood 
drawing mannequin (but no 
splashes of paint on the floor). 

It was the success of this 
last cottage—the inn’s most 
spacious—that persuaded the 
owners to add a new and even 
more ample accommodation, 


which has been named Chalet. 


Unlike the rest of the cot- 
tages at Twin Farms, Chalet 
is not a piece of original con- 
struction but rather a modest 
1960s Alpine-style Vermont 
cabin that became an ide- 
alized and witty version of 
its former, humble self. The 
reinvention was overseen by 
Scott Cornelius, the project 
architect on the earlier round 
of building at Twin Farms, 
and interior designer Thad 
Hayes, who is collaborating 
with the Twigg-Smiths and 
the Matthewses on Timber 
Hill, a resort currently in 
progress in Sonoma County, 
California. 

The house that Cornelius 
began with had a cluttered 


Ricut: The bedroom’s wall panels 
were hand-planed by local crafts- 
men. “The whole building is very 
much about texture and sheen,” 
Cornelius says. A Donald Deskey 
floor lamp stands near an oak bed 
frame. BELOw: Soft Roman shades 
and a circa 1913 Arts and Crafts vase 
accent one of the two baths. 





floor plan, low ceilings, slid- 
ing glass doors and a less than 
perfect view of the meadow 
and distant, undulating hills. 
What he calls its “badly con- 
sidered” take on the Swiss 
chalet wanted serious re- 
thinking. But the footprint 
was about right, the roofline 
handsome, the siting ideal. 
His approach? To remake the 
house from the inside out. 
Like most of the cottages 
at Twin Farms, Chalet is very 
much a building about sur- 
prises. The structure’s low 
scale and simple fagade in no 
way alert visitors to the dra- 
ma of the interior, which was 


thoroughly reconfigured by 
Cornelius. Now a cozy en- 
trance hall and dining area/ 
library step down to a bold 
living room with a double- 
height ceiling, a floor-to- 
ceiling stone fireplace and 
wood-framed windows that 
fully embrace the remarkable 
view. A comfortable paneled 
bedroom with a fireplace and 
resplendent his-and-her baths 
complete the floor plan. But 
this summary gives little sense 
of the prevailing panache of 

the whole ambience. 
In reimagining the chalet, 
Cornelius set out to be at 
continued on page 306 
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ABovE Ricut: The front stair rail- 
ing was influenced by Norse archi- 
tecture. RIGHT: The stone terrace, 
located just off the living room at 
the front of the chalet, faces south 
and looks to Mount Ascutney and 

a ski run that intersects the proper- 
ty. The chaise longue has a detach- 
able footrest and is made of teak. 











COSTA RICA 


Hacienda Dorada 


A SPANISH COLONIAL ATR FOR THREE VILLAS 
IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN JUNGLE 


Architectural Design by Nancy Pipes Bancroft and Abby Lelchuck 
Interior Design by Nancy Pipes Bancroft 
Text by Wendy Moonan/Photography by Michael Calderwood 


Top: Hacienda Dorada, a three-vil- 
la hotel, is tucked within the Costa 
Rican jungle. The Pacific and Playa 
Dorada lie just below it. “The white- 
sand beach is a great place to hang a 
hammock or find a coconut,” says co- 
owner Nancy Pipes Bancroft, who 
designed the interiors. 


1% 





Ricut: Antique teak doors from 
India lead to the entrance court- 
yard of Casa Guanacaste, the larg- 
est of the hotel’s villas. The foun- 
tain was crafted by local artisans. 
ABOVE: One of Casa Guanacaste’s 
seven becrooms. The drapery fab- 
ric is from Stroheim & Romann. 


ipe Dream and Insan- 

ity are the names of 

two deep-sea fishing 

boats at Hacienda 
Dorada, a hotel composed of 
three separate villas on the 
west coast of Costa Rica. 
The boats’ names refer to the 
prodigious numbers of bill- 
fish caught there—thirty- 
four sailfish on one particular 
day last April. But they also 
tell the story of the hotel. 

In 1991 Speed Bancroft 
and Nancy Pipes Bancroft, a 
Monroe, Louisiana, couple 
living part-time in Costa 
Rica, shared a dream with 
their friend Abby Lelchuck, a 
Chilean-born builder who 
had moved to Costa Rica with 
his family when he was twelve. 

The fantasy? ‘To construct 
a house in Costa Rica’s lush 
mountainous jungle over- 
looking the Pacific Ocean. 
Bancroft would fund it; Lel- 
chuck would build it; Pipes 
Bancroft would design the 
interiors. It was a fantasy not 
easily realized. First the part- 
ners had to find a swath of 
untouched jungle on a pris- 
tine beach. “We looked for a 
year,’ Pipes Bancroft recalls. 
“We’ve seen pretty much 
every beach on this side of 
the country.” They explored 
the rugged coast in planes 
and boats, on horseback, on 
foot and in four-wheel-drive 
vehicles before discovering a 
five-hundred-acre site for sale 
on the southwest coast of the 
Nicoya Peninsula, a secret 
mecca known to serious bird- 
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Ricut: The living room of Casa 
Barrigona. A hammock hangs on 
the veranda, where “guests enjoy 
lying and watching the monkeys 
feed just a few feet away from the 
villa,” says Pipes Bancroft. The 
print above the sofa is Great White 
Heron by John James Audubon. 


watchers, ardent surfers and 
international sport fishermen. 

Its appeal was obvious: 
mountains of native tropical 
forest with rivers and water- 
falls overlooking white sandy 
beaches lined with coconut 
palms. As nature lovers, they 
wanted to build without dis- 
turbing the trees and wildlife. 

After employing a diviner 
to find a source of fresh wa- 
ter and digging a well, the 
owners set about finding a 
location for the house. They 
trudged through the forest 
and climbed trees to discover 
a high bluff with panoramic 
views of the mountains and 
the ocean. “We did some se- 
rious hiking,” says Lelchuck. 
“Some days we felt we couldn’t 
take another step.” 

Next came the road. “Abby 


RiGut: Nineteenth-century prints 

are above the bed in Casa Barrigo- 

na’s master bedroom. Neiman-Mar- 

cus wicker chair. BELOW: Playa Do- 
rada, where Olive Ridley turtles lay 
their eggs. “We’re careful not to dis- 
turb them,” says Pipes Bancroft. 





and his men, armed with ma- 
chetes, walked slowly in front 
of the bulldozer, hacking 
away as it created a road be- 
hind them,” Pipes Bancroft 
says. “We tried not to knock 
down any trees; we went 
around them.” Lelchuck adds, 
“That was the biggest task; 
it would have been easier to 
clear-cut. We had to sharpen 
our machetes at least ten 
times a day.” 

Once they had a road and a 
site, they started construc- 
tion. It was an arduous pro- 








cess. Every bag of cement, , 
nail and piece of timber and 
furniture had to be trucked 
in on unpaved, rutted roads, 
either from the town of Ni- 
coya, about twenty-five miles 
away, or from San José, about 
one hundred and fifty miles 
away. “We made more than 
a hundred trips,” Lelchuck 
recalls. Men had to push 
wheelbarrows up the hill to 
transport river rocks used for 
the stone walls. “The build- 
ings are an accumulation of 
continued on page 305 
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lounge chairs were made locally. 


| “The houses are far enough apart that Sra Maa aie 7 | 
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RUSSIA 


e wanted the 

rooms to have 

a sense of place, 

a sense of Rus- 
sia,” says Olga Polizzi. “But 
what is Russia? Medieval 
onion domes and Soviet con- 
crete, yes, but for centuries 
the aristocracy was off to Eu- 
rope at every opportunity, 
bringing back designers who 
translated Western ideas to 
St. Petersburg’s taste for or- 
nament. All that velvet, mar- 
ble and gilt—I wanted some- 
thing lighter. New Russia, 
new glamour.” 

Polizzi is the design direc- 
tor for the London-based RF 
Hotels, a venture begun by 
her brother, Sir Rocco Forte. 
Every hotel in the group re- 
flects its location; each one 
also has its own signature 
style. “I suppose it’s a kind 
of handwriting,” Polizzi says. 
“For our Hotel Astoria in 
St. Petersburg, I wanted to 
use that handwriting to de- 
scribe a new Russia, but I 
kept coming to the question, 
What is Russia? 

“T looked for clues in pal- 
aces and paintings. There 
were curtains of heavy velvet 
with fine linen undercur- 
tains. But why not forget the 
velvet and just have as much 
linen as possible—luxurious 
Russian linen for curtains, 


Hotel Astoria was built in 1912 by 
architect Fyodor Lidval in a Rus- 
sian interpretation of Art Nouveau 
called Northern Moderne. RIGHT: 
The Wintergarden is decorated 
with the original chandeliers and 
statues. The tables are laid with lo- 
cally made Lomonosoy porcelain. 
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Hotel Astoria 


NEW LIFE FOR A ST: PETERSBURG LEGEND 
Interior Design by Olga Polizzi and David Collins/Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Marina Faust 




















Lert: Hotel Astoria in St. Peters- 

burg, Russia, has 41 suites and 191 
rooms. Olga Polizzi, design direc- 
tor for RF Hotels, created the As- 

toria’s public spaces with London 

designer David Collins. 


Opposite: The library is located 
off the lobby and provides a space 
for reading. Bookshelves with 
bronze mesh doors sit on either 
side of the fireplace and hold a 
collection of antique books. The 
chairs, tables, sofa and fringed 
lamp were designed by Collins. 
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cushions, bedcovering, nap- 
kins and tablecloths? 

“It’s something the Rus- 
sians do very well,” she con- 
tinues. “Most of the world’s 
flax is grown here; it’s part 
of their heritage. Every ba- 
bushka knows how to iron 
with care—the right kind 
of dampness, press, fold, 
stretch, press again. I could 
never use real linen in Eu- 
rope and expect it to be 
so beautifully pressed and 








fresh. The Volga Linen Com- 
pany would be my definition 
of Russia.” 

Theresa Tollemache be- 
gan the company five years 
ago. “The village weavers 
still make beautiful linen, just 
as in the eighteenth century,” 
Tollemache says. “They do 
wonderful embroidery and 
love to show off, but we 
asked for simple monograms 
and draw; threadwork.” 

Another Russian craft that 


Lert: A breakfast table set on the 
terrace of a suite overlooking St. 
Isaac’s Square. Beyond the statue 
of Nicholas I is Mariinsky Palace, 
named after his daughter Maria. 
BELow Lert: The windows of Da- 
vidov’s, Hotel Astoria’s restaurant, 
are draped with Russian linen. 


has survived is superb hand- 
painted porcelain. The Ro- 
manovs’ Imperial Porcelain 
Factory is now Lomonosov 
Porcelain and has a fresh 
start under an American di- 
rector. The company devel- 
oped a new blue-and-white 
lattice pattern specifically for 
the hotel. 

“Tt pleased me whenever 
we could use Russian sources,” 
Polizzi says, “but it wasn’t 
easy. Too many skills were 
lost under the Soviets. Lon- 
don designer David Collins, 
who worked with me on the 
public areas, had to have his 
furniture made in England 
and shipped out.” 

She designed all the bed- 





























BELow: Pieces from the Astoria’s 
collection of antiques, including a 
silver bowl and a statue on a birch- 
wood stand, fill the dining room of 
a suite. Reproduction 18th-century} 
chairs rest ona needlepoint rug. |} 
The tablecloths were made by us- 
ing traditional Russian techniques. |) 


rooms and feels that a roo 
should look so fresh that 
each guest thinks he or she is 

the first person to use it. 
“Comfort is also impor- 
tant,” she says. “A guest must 
be able to set things out in} 
the bath and turn on the} 
shower without calling room 
service for instructions. I like! 
calm rooms with no clutter.” | 
She wanted a suggestion of: 
old Russia and added delib- 
erately old-fashioned fringed 
to the lampshades, but she: 
used glass beads rather than 
silk. She found plates with 
Kazimir Malevich reproduc- 
tions and bought paintings § 
by Russian art students. 
continued on page 3064 
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clean look that is so essential for a 
hotel,” says Polizzi. An print of 
St. Petersburg hangs over a black- 
lacquered bed. The plate features 
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he Indians re- 

ferred to the place 

as. “la hoya,” or 

“the cave”; civic 
boosters restyled it La Jolla, 
bastardized Spanish for “the 
jewel.” Either designation 
Suits this coastal town just 
north of downtown San Die- 
go. Occupying a seven-mile 
stretch of serpentine shore- 
line, La Jolla is endowed with 
glittering coves. 

From its earliest days as a 
community, La Jolla assumed 
the status of a resort town. 
By the twenties it flourished as 
a tennis, golf and water sports 


The Spanish Mediterranean-style 
La Valencia Hotel, in southern Cal- 
ifornia’s La Jolla, just north of San 
Diego, can be seen for miles down 
the coastline, thanks to its signature 
tower, which is topped with gold 
mosaic tiles. ABovE: The hotel’s 
exterior and main entrance. 


La Valencia 


A LAVISH RENOVATION FOR THE STORIED LA JOLLA LANDMARK 


mecca. The Jazz Age saw the 
construction of several fash- 
ionable hotels in the area— 
but none so jazzy as La Va- 
lencia Hotel. The brainchild 
of a couple of local business- 
men, it was designed by ar- 
chitect Reginald Johnson in 
1926. On a bluff above La Jo- 
lla Cove, Johnson conceived a 
Mediterranean gem—a small 
palace of pink stucco and 
terra-cotta tile overlooking 
terraced gardens and the sea 
beyond. Its grace notes include 
courtyard arcades and mosaic 
fountains outside, hand-paint- 
ed ceilings and elaborate iron- 


Opposite: Guests can meet for 
cocktails and nightly piano enter- 
tainment in La Sala. The large 
window at the end of the room 
has been the backdrop for numer- 
ous weddings. Original chande- 
liers, dating from 1926, hang from 
a hand-painted cciling. 





work inside. And when a gold- 
domed tower was added in 
1928, La Valencia emerged as 
a local landmark. 

La Jolla had always attract- 
ed the rich and famous; La 
Valencia was an added in- 
ducement. The hotel served 
as a hideaway for Hollywood 
luminaries in particular, host- 
ing everyone from Chaplin 
to Pickford to Garbo. The 
film gods joined mortal nota- 
bles, with mixed results. Af- 
ter Joan Crawford overheard 
a couple of local matrons dis- 
cussing the dimensions of 
her posterior in La Valencia’s 


CALIFORNIA 


Whaling Bar & Grill, she 
stomped across the room and 
lifted her skirt to give the 
women a more intimate view 
of the subject at hand. Greg- 
ory Peck, who grew up in La 
Jolla and launched the illus- 
trious La Jolla Playhouse in 
1947, threw opening-night 
bashes at the bar for cast 
members such as Ginger 
Rogers and David Niven. 
The Whaling Bar, a time- 
less domain of brick-red walls 
and snug leather booths, gets 
its name from a large paint- 
ing above the bar depicting a 
whaling expedition. One of a 
number of tempera murals 
tendered by a creative patron 
as a means of settling his tab, 
the mural was painted over in 
the seventies because of its 
politically incorrect subject 
matter. But this was only tem- 
porary. Prompted by loyal 
guests, the hotel recruited 
specialists from the J. Paul 
Getty Museum to restore the 
original scene. It’s a telling in- 
cident. This is the sort of 
place where habitués hold out 
against changing inaccurate 
floor numbers (misidentified 
on account of three planned, 
but unrealized, lower floors), 
where the luggage carts are 
still made of brass, and the 
elevator is manually run by 
operators reminiscent of char- 
acters from a Raymond Chan- 
dler novel. (The writer lived 


Architecture by Reginald Johnson 
and SGPA Architecture and Planning 


Interior Design by Hank Milam 


Text by Peter Haldeman 


Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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The living room of La Valencia 
Suite, one of 15 luxury accommo- 
dations added to the hotel last 
year. All villa guests have a butler 
to meet their every need. Dining 
chairs and table from the McGuire 
Company. Sofa and beige club 
chair fabric from Glant Textiles. 


in the neighborhood, and his 
thriller Playback featured a 
hotel suspiciously similar to 
La Valencia.) 

All the same, “the Pink 
Lady of La Jolla,” as the hotel 
is known, was growing a little 
long in the tooth. Three years 


ago La Valencia launched a 
twelve-million-dollar renova- 
tion. “We went in to redo the 
phone system and found all 
the original wires still wrapped 
in paper,” discloses managing 
director Michael J. Ullman. 
The phones were rewired to 


accommodate dual lines and 
computer access. And a sec- 
ond, fully automatic elevator 
was installed. The new eleva- 
tor descends to the pool at 
the foot of the hotel, which 
has been revamped along 
with all of the rooms—with- 








Ricut: The balcony of La Valencia 
Suite extends to the bedroom, as 
well as the living and dining rooms 
and bath, and offers continuous 
views of the sunset and the Pacific 
Ocean. A mirror behind the bed 
creates the illusion of space. Chair 
fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 


RiGcut: La Sala Terrace, on the sev- 
enth floor, at street level, overlooks 
the main pool and the Pacific. Queen 
palms and bougainvillea provide 
shade and color in the pool area. The 
patio furniture is from Brown Jor- 
dan. The market umbrellas are from 
Santa Barbara Designs. 


out laying a finger on La Va- 
lencia’s classic bones. 

The highlight of the make- 
over is a cluster of new villas. 
Designed by SGPA Architec- 
ture and Planning, they defer 
to the essential character of 
the place: clad in stucco and 
tile, favored with ocean-view 
terraces and vine-laced ar- 
bors. They offer the distinct- 
ly southern Californian ex- 
perience of reading under a 
canopy of bougainvillea while 
pausing to take in a palm- 
fringed tableau of pool and 
Pacific. At the same time, they 
maintain a psychic remove 
from the hotel proper, a dis- 
tance Ullman attributes to the 
“decision to build pure luxury.” 

continued on page 306 
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KENYA 


| Makena' s Hills 


KUKI GALLMANN CREATES HER SECOND 


uick on the heels 

of her interna- 

tional best-seller 

I Dreamed of Af- 

rica, Kenya’s ir- 
repressible Kuki Gallmann 
built an elegant sanctuary 
within the sanctuary of her 
fenced and patrolled one- 
hundred-thousand-acre farm 
where guests could come and 
see the setting of the story 
for themselves. And that place, 
which overlooks a lovely 
zorge, is Mukutan Retreat 
see . Architectural Digest, May 
. Now, following the 


Author and conservationist Kuki 
Gallmann conceived a camp of Ara- 
bic-style luxury tents on the edge 
of Kenya’s Great Rift Valley. ABOVE: 
The main building’s veranda, where 
a fire is built each evening for guests 
to sit around while stargazing, din- 
ing and conversing. 


Lert: The hostelry stands on Kur- 
makini Hill in Ol Ari Nyiro, which 
boasts the largest population of Cape 
buffalo on private land and over 400 
bird species. “My daughter’s Kiku- 
yu name is Makena,” says Gallmann. 
“Tt means ‘happy one.’ The lodge 
was named in her honor.” 





release of the film based on 
her book, Gallmann has 
| opened a second hostelry. 
| This one is called Makena’s 
| Hills, and it’s at the fore- 
front of the finest up-coun- 
try, upscale accommodations 
since farmers in Happy Val- 
ley—the sybaritic epicenter 
of colonial mischief—began 
poaching tourists from the 
big hotels in crime-belea- 
guered Nairobi. 

Makena’s Hills is a two-day 
camel ride south of Mukutan 
Retreat and sits on Kurmaki- 
ni Hill, facing the otherworld- 


ly Great Rift Valley and Lake 
Baringo. It belongs to Ol Ari 
Nyiro, a private wildlife and 
black-rhino sanctuary owned 


n. Both establish- 
ments have world-class kitch- 
ens, peerless service, solitude 
and lots of romance. But 
there’s a thematic difference: 
The Retreat is, well, a re- 
treat, while the Hills, though 
a traditional Kenya opera- 
tion replete with game-view- 
ing, bird-watching, hiking 
and camel rides, is, in effect, 
an incipient sub-Saharan Se- 
dona. Massages with locally 


by Gallm 


extracted oils, meditation en- 
claves, lectures on cosmolo- 
gy, a menu of organic food, a 
swimming pool, honeymoon 
tents, many candles and, pre- 
sumably, much love. 

There’s a significant archi- 
tectural difference, too. The 
Retreat is a brilliant collec- 
tion of African rondavels; 
Makena’s Hills is a tented 
camp that combines the dis- 
parate styles of safari utili- 
ty with caravan arabesque 
from the Swahili coast—and 
a measure of camouflage ce- 
ment. Decorate that struc- 


ABOVE: Moroccan lanterns, Lamu 
furniture, cushions from West 
Africa and mud cloth from Kenya 
fill the sitting area inside the main 
lodge. “I love collecting rare ob- 
jects and antiques,” says Gallmann. 
“Tt’s imperative that I fill the space 
with unique items that suit its style.” 




















KENYA 


tural union with the spirited, 
eclectic bella figura of Gall- 
mann, who designed the in- 
teriors on her own, and you 
have tents as you’ve never 
seen them before. When 
asked how large they are, the 
innkeeper merely exclaims, 
“HUGE!” 

Celebrated lodge designer 
Murray Levet built the place 
in true bush fashion. He 
dead-reckoned from a mental 
blueprint he and Gallmann 
devised. They employed lo- 
cal workers and materials, 
save the canvas and chicken 
wire. “We had to do some- 


thing different from what 
had already been done,” says 
Levet. “Kuki had made an 
open-air place for stargazing, 
but without a roof to run un- 
der in case of a storm.” The 
small shelter Levet built for 
imperiled lovers has an in- 
novative ferrous cement roof 
supported by termite-etched 
olivewood posts. Beautifully 
unique, graceful and struc- 
turally sound, it is similar to 
the main lodge of Makena’s 
Hills, which is the showcase 
of the entire endeavor. “The 
guest tents are of a similar 
design,” says Levet, “but with 
tenting beneath the roofs.” 
There are six tents in all, 
three on either side of the 
lodge, several hundred yards 
separating each. The north- 
ernmost tent is typical of 
the rest, with a patinaed cedar 
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RiGcut: The honeymoon tents are 
in a wild olive grove and are more 
secluded than the other accommo- 
dations. Guests may enjoy private 
meals on the veranda, where the 
roof is upheld by cedar posts. Wild 
jasmine, fragrant in the evenings, 
surrounds the lodge. 


BELow: The bath of one of the 
honeymoon tents. “The rocks for 
the tub were gathered locally,” says 
Gallmann (below left). The art- 
works on the wall are rectangles of 
calfskin decorated with beads and 
cowrie shells and were made by 
women from the Pokot tribe. 


floor and colorful mats wo- 
ven by local tribal women. 
“The colors I chose are sun- 
ny coral, yellow and orange,” 
says Gallmann. “They work 
very well with African black- 
and-white mud cloth as well 
as bark cloth.” The mirrors 


and wall hangings are West 
African and Afghan, from 
Gallmann’s private collec- 
tion. Goatskin lamps from 
Morocco provide lighting. 
The beds, carved from long- 
cured cedar, were created 
in the farm’s woodworking 



















shops. Each tent includes a 
veranda with a panoramic 
view of the Great Rift Valley 
and baths with sunken tubs 
and basins adapted from 

Pokot (a local tribe) pottery. 
“Being surrounded by the 
continued on page 312 
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From any of the verandas, set on 
otal eet ente ne RKete nla 
by stone steps, guests have a pan- 
oramic view of the Great Rift Val- 
ley. A red-cedar tabletop rests on 
an olive-tree-trunk base. “All the 
wood we used came from dead trees 
on our ranch,” says Gallmann. 
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They both took care of 


business. 


Took care of their 


families. 


So why will one 


leave his family with every 


advantage, 


while the other leaves 


everything to chance? 


Es) o re i : 





The difference is an estate plan that will leave 
more of your assets where you want them to go. 
Northwestern Mutual Financial Representatives 
offer expert guidance in estate planning, as well 
as a network of specialists to help get you closer to 
all your financial goals. 


mrVA 
Ve Northwestern Mutual 
FINANCIAL NETWORK" 


® 2001 The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wi www.nmfn.com 


































































Opposite: Mariah Carey’s apartment 
features bronze-inlaid limestone 
flooring, an Art Déco table with a 
carved and gilded base and a palm 
frond chandelier in the entrance hall. 
The living room doors are sheathed 
in silver leaf and painted in a leaf pat- 
tern. Scalamandré armchair fabric. 


CHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


ariah Carey 


LITTER AND GLAMOUR SOUND A HIGH NOTE 
THE SINGER’S NEW YORK TRIPLEX 


Asove: The platinum-selling singer 


in the living room of her New York 
City triplex. “This apartment was 
basically a raw space,” explains in- 
terior designer Mario Buatta. “The 
Art Déco influence came from the 
architecture of the building, which 
was erected during that period.” 


Interior Design by Mario Buatta, Asip 


Text by Gerald Clarke 


Photography by Scott Frances 


s part of an exercise, 

Mariah Carey’s dra- 

ma coach once asked 

her to get in touch 
with her past, to think back 
to a place in which she really 
felt safe. Carey thought and 
thought and came up empty. 
There had been no such place. 
Not only had she grown up 
poor, she had also been ha- 
rassed and ridiculed by her 
Long Island neighbors be- 
cause her mother was white 
and her father was black. “I 
couldn’t think back to a place 
that didn’t give me a feeling 
of shakiness or some nega- 
tive memory,” she said. 

‘That was then; this is now. 
Now, after a decade in which 
Carey has been the world’s 
most popular female vocalist, 
her albums and singles sell- 
ing more than one hundred 
and fifty million copies; now, 
after a new contract with Vir- 
gin Records that will bring 
her nearly one hundred and 
twenty million dollars for 
her next five CDs; now, after 
the September opening of 
her first movie, the semiau- 
tobiographical Glitter; and 
now, after completion of a 
spacious triplex in Tribeca 
that harks back to an era 
Carey dreams about—the 
golden age of Hollywood. 

It is hard to imagine anyone 
feeling shaky in the glam- 
orous surroundings Mario 
Buatta has arranged. “I wanted 
to create a background for 
Mariah’s own glamour,” he 
says. “She exudes glamour— 
and sex appeal, too. She has 


incredible charisma.” So does 
her new apartment, which is 
unabashedly opulent. “Mariah 
loves luxury,” says Buatta, and 
he has designed an apartment 
that is luxurious throughout: 
luxurious from the large en- 
trance hall, with its silver- 
colored doors and lacquered 
peach walls, to the exercise 
room, with its seven machines 
and racks of free weights, 
to the steam room, with its 
white-marble floors and walls 
and inviting double bed. Car- 
ey works almost nonstop—a 
practice that contributed to 
her recent, much-publicized 
breakdowns—and she has to 
baby both herself and her 
multimillion-dollar pipes. 
The heart of her new 
apartment is a long room 
that, through Buatta’s clever 
design, is divided into three 
separate spaces: a living area, 
a dining area and an inti- 
mate, after-dinner conversa- 
tion area. Defining the living 
area is a long coromandel 
screen, in front of which is a 
Turkish-style banquette that 
extends along the adjoining 
wall and offers enough seat- 
ing for a sultan’s harem—or 
for Carey and her band. 
Though the apartment, 
which occupies the top three 
floors of a onetime office 
building, has unobstructed 
sunlight, the long room is re- 
ally designed for night, when 
the insomniac Carey sees her 
friends and does her work. 
Disliking bright lights, she 
keeps the wattage low enough 
to create an almost mysteri- 
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ous atmosphere, as in a room 
lit only by candles. 
Separating the living and 
dining areas is Carey’s trea- 
ure—a white baby grand pi- 
o that belonged to Marilyn 
onroe. Monroe is one of 
ithe singer’s icons, and Carey 
reportedly paid six hundred 
@thousand dollars for this 
somewhat larger-than-life 
memento. The Monroe white 
stands out next to shades of 
chocolate, the predominant 
color in the dining area. Car- 
ey prefers small dinner par- 
ties to large ones, and the table 
seats only six. A mirror on the 
Jinterior wall reflects the view 
through the windows, bring- 
Sing inside the Hudson River, 
midtown Manhattan and two 
permanent guests—the ele- 
gant Art Déco spires of the 
Chrysler and Empire State 
buildings. “It’s magic,” says 
Buatta, and who could argue? 
In an apartment dedicated 





to glamour, the prize for most 
glamorous probably belongs 
to Carey’s bedroom. Since 
she prefers light, solid colors 
—she rejected any dark fab- 
rics Buatta showed her—the 
Prince of Chintz resolutely 
avoided his trademark. In ac- 
cordance with her wishes, he 
chose lavender for the bed- 
room walls, pink for the ceil- 
ing, apricot for the bed hang- 
ings and white for the carpet. 

Carey has her own trade- 
mark, however—butterflies— 
and her passion for one of 
nature’s most beguiling crea- 
tures sent Buatta into what 
he calls a butterfly frenzy. 
“We put them wherever we 
could,” he says. “There are 
butterfly handles on the cab- 
inets in the bedroom, and 
butterflies are woven into the 
bed hangings. They’re even 
on the soap in the bath and 
on the tiles in the kitchen. 
There are so many butter- 


A mirror on the wall reflects the view, bringing the Hudson River 
inside. “It’s magic,” says Buatta, and who could argue? 





Opposrre: The Empire State Build- 
ing is framed in a living room win- 
dow. “Step moldings on ceilings, 
doors, doorframes and baseboards 
throughout the apartment lend con- 
tinuity,” says Buatta. Guy Regal chair 
at right. Brunschwig & Fils drapery 
trims and animal-print velvets. 


Top: The intimate dining area has 
a set of Billy Baldwin upholstered 
chairs. Tablecloth by Scalamandré. 
Axove: The Robert Jackson murals 


and an aquarium placed in a wall of 
the media room add to “the feeling 
of a movie theater under the st 


says Buatta. Stark car 
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Top: Mariah Carey’s clothes room 
is “an open viewing arrangement,” 
Buatta says. ABOVE: The master bed- 
room. Bennison floral chair silk. 
Brunschwig & Fils fabrics on tub 
chair, ottoman and round stool. 
Square stools from H. M. Luther. 
Mantel from Danny Alessandro. 





Ricut: A 1930s wood-and-plaster 
column torchére is in the southwest 
corner of the bedroom, which over- 
looks Carey’s Tribeca neighborhood. 
Frette bedcovering. Bennison bed 
skirt and valance floral print. Chris- 
topher Norman dr«nery fabric. John 
Boone lamp. Stark carpet. 


flies in this apartment, you 
don’t even notice them. But 
Mariah does.” 

If her bedroom represents 
glamour, Carey’s bath is pure 
luxury. Thirty-eight feet long, 
longer than most Park Avenue 
living rooms, it is a place to 
relax and linger, with a huge 
tub, a flat-screen television 
and a chaise longue covered 
in peach fabric. The luxury 
does not end there, however. 
From the bath, Carey can 
walk to her clothes room— 
no one would dare call such a 
large space a closet—to pick 
out the evening’s outfit. Like 
a boutique, it has everything 
on view, with all her outfits 
arranged by color and type. 

From the clothes room, 
she can saunter into the shoe 
room—no one would dare call 
it a closet, either—to choose 
what she will put on her feet. 
Back in the “then” days of her 
childhood, Carey had only one 
pair of shoes, with holes, she 
says, “that caused my feet hell 
in the cold winter months.” 
Now she has hundreds of 
shoes, more, she admits, than 
she will ever wear. And not 
one has a hole in the sole. 

It took Buatta less than a 
year to turn three empty floors 
into digs fit for a demanding 
diva. His only problem was 
not with Carey but with her 
schedule, which left her little 
time to pause and ponder col- 
ors, fabrics and furniture. “She 
works very hard and travels 
constantly,” Buatta says, “and 
it’s difficult to get her atten- 
tion for very long.” When he 
did get it, however, there was 
an instant connection. He re- 
calls that Babe Paley, god- 
dess of high style in the fifties 
and sixties, said that a room 
needs glitter—that a room 
without it is like a woman 
without jewelry, incomplete. 
Mariah Carey’s rooms pass 
the Paley test. Her triplex has 
as many sparklers as Tiffany’s. 
“Most clients don’t under- 
stand glitter,” says Buatta. 
“Mariah does.” 0 


















































A PACIFIC HEIGHTS 
HOUSE BUILT TO CAPTURE 
LIGHT AND THE SEA 


——_ 








o architect Robert 
A. M. Stern, en- 
tering a residence 
should be a little 
bit like peeling an onion. “You 
want to open the door and 
not have everything unfold all 
at once,” he observes. “If you 
can take it in ina glance, you 
can dismiss it in a moment.” 
The element of surprise— 
of unfolding—is ever-pres- 
ent in a classically inspired 
Shingle Style house he re- 
cently designed in San Fran- 
cisco, perched high on a hill 
in Pacific Heights with a com- 
manding one-hundred-and- 
eighty-degree view of San 
Francisco Bay. 
‘The clients, both of whom 
have advanced degrees, are a 


Architecture by Robert A. M. Stern Archit 


by the Bay 








Text by Patricia Leigh Brown/Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 
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“The clients asked that their house 
look as though it were constructed 
for a retired sea captain who want- 
ed it to reflect his voyages around 
the Pacific Rim,” architect Robert 
A. M. Stern says of the San Francisco 
residence he designed with partner 
Grant Marani. ABove: Cedar clads 
the Shingle Style residence. 


Lert: Black trim, lattice, scalloped 
shingles and elliptical details define 
the welcoming entrance porch. Op- 
PoOSsITE: Light filters into the stair 
hall through Diocletian windows 
and a lantern. Designers Agnes 
Bourne and Geoffrey De Sousa 

did the house’s interiors. Globes 
and Spanish table, Foster Gwin. 


cts/Interior Design by Agnes Bourne and Geoffrey De Sousa 
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literate, culturally active cou- 
ple who have two sons, one 
grown. They dreamed of a 
house that would relate to the 
“a house fitting for a 
retired professor who wants 
to look at the sea from every 
room,” in the husband’s words. 
where bal- 
conies, porches and galleys 
spring up in delightfully un- 
expected places, was built to 
capture light, a precious com- 
modity in fogbound Pacific 
Heights. The architect had in 
mind a place where a retired 
sea captain—or the founder 
of a technology company 
with a fantasy of being one— 
could reminisce about his 
sails around the Pacific. 

The captain’s study is con- 
ceived as a crow’s nest, with a 
deck from which it is possible 
to survey the bay, from the 
glinting beacon on Alcatraz 
island and Bernard Maybeck’s 
Palace of Fine Arts to the 
Golden Gate Bridge. “You 
have the sense of living on a 
creaky wooden boat, with the 
city lying before you,” says 
the husband. 

For the overall design, Stern 
drew on the rich legacy of San 
Francisco’s domestic architec- 
ture, especially the large rustic 
shingled houses built at the 
beginning of the twentieth 
century by Coxhead & Cox- 
head, Willis Polk and May- 
beck. These residences, less 
formal than their East Coast 
counterparts, due to some 
extent to the city’s irregular 
topography, were at once 
sheltering and grand, sophis- 
ticated yet attuned to the 
rugged, windswept quality of 
the landscape. 


water, 


The residence, 


Like its predecessors, the 


“The living and dining rooms pro- 
vide a counterpoint to the stair hall; 
the columns and pilasters give them 
formality and scale,” explains Stern 
The landscape is by David Ligare. 
Tufted and caned armchairs, Ann- 
Morris Antiques. Daybed, Amy Per 
lin Antiques. Pierre fry drapery 
fabric; Cowtan & Tou: sheers. 
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Rint: Painted wood cabinets and 
trim, ceramic tiles, granite count- 
ertops and oak floors are combined 
in the clean-lined kitchen, which 
opens onto the family room and 
the terrace beyond. Nickel pen- 
dant light fixtures, Ann-Morris 
Antiques. Waterworks backsplash. 


house responds to the com- 
pact, picturesque fabric of 
the city. The front, which 
faces the street, has an asym- 
metrical, slightly playful sil- 
houette, enlivened by porches 
and setbacks; the back, an- 
chored by two overscale bay 
windows, is classical and re- 
gal. Pointy exposed rafters 
beneath the roof add a subtle 
Japanese dimension. 

The heart of the residence 
—and the defining architec- 
tural idea—is a central stair 
hall that opens to all three 
floors, crowned by a glowing 
elliptical lantern that floods 
the center of the house with 
ever-changing southern light. 

A main staircase, punctuat- 
ed with whimsical egg-shaped 
finials, wraps around three 
sides of the stair hall, provid- 
ing balconies and vantage 
points for peering down into 
what is essentially an enclosed 
indoor courtyard. Interior 
windows line the upper floor 
landings, tilting open. 

The residence came to be 
known as the Lantern House. 
Lanterns have been used 
throughout the history of ar- 
chitecture, notes Stern, “but 
this one is bigger and more 
generous.” It serves as an inte- 
rior organizing element that is 
also inviting from the street. 
The device was loosely in- 
spired by Sir John Soane’s 
house in London, a city where 
the lack of light is also an is- 


“The residents wanted a house filled 
with light,” says De Sousa. RIGHT: A 
bay window in the master bedroom 
frames a panorama that encompass- 
es the Palace of Fine Arts and the 
Golden Gate Bridge. Fauteuil, Amy 
Perlin. Brunschwig & Fils daybed 
fabric. Elizabeth Eakins rug. 
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sue. “He, too, grabs the light,” 
says Stern. “We also thought 
of Soane’s Bank of England 
building, now mostly de- 
stroyed, a series of spectacu- 
lar rooms with light coming 
down from above.” 

As is his wont, Stern played 


professor during the design 
process, encouraging his cli- 
ents to go to London to study 
Soane’s architecture and ply- 
ing them with books—“two 
Vincent Scullys, two Colin 
Rowes, a Bob Stern and Ed- 
ward T: Hall’s The Hidden Di- 





mension,” the husband recalls. 
“Tt helped to have a language 
and a sensibility to what ar- 

chitecture can do,” he adds. 
The couple had previous- 
ly lived in an imposing Vic- 
torian-style residence. They 
continued on page 315 
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A fire surround of deep green tiles 
adds color to the master bedroom’s 
sitting area. “An elliptical window 
was sculpted out of the ceiling and 
_ wall to allow dramatic east light to 
enter,” Stern points out. Hanging 
_ near it are 17th-, 18th- and 19th- 
century Indonesian theatrical masks. 
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UPDATING A MANHATTAN TOWN HOUSE WITH 
AN EYE TO NINETEENTH-CENTURY ELEGANCE 


et’s begin with the 
house. In New York 
City, where the ad- 
jective extraordinary 
is used more often than it 
should be, this town house is 
extraordinary. It dominates a 
corner off Gramercy Park, 
and its four stories have such 
lofty ceilings that it stands as 
tall as the five-story building 
next door. Originally built in 
1854, the house was added 
on to twice and therefore is 
also deep—so deep that con- 
cealed within it is a two-car 
garage, one of the city’s ulti- 
mate luxuries. 
Let’s ask the owner how 
he came to buy this fine Ital- 
ianate house. “I rented it first, 





but I quickly knew I want- 
ed to buy it,” he says. “I’ve 
lived in brownstones before, 
and sometimes I felt I was 
buried in the middle of a 
block. When you’re on a 
corner, there’s a lot of light. 
‘The house needed work, but 
that didn’t worry me.” 

And let’s ask him how he 
chose Stephen Sills and James 
Huniford to do the work. “I 
asked a friend for the names 
of ten young-thinking design- 
ers or firms, studied the bro- 
chures they sent, blocked out 
the names on the brochures 
and asked a few other friends 
to rank them,” he replies. “In 
this blind tasting, they all put 
Sills Huniford first.” 


Interior Design by Sills Huniford Associates 


Text by Susan Sheehan 


Photography by Scott Frances and Durston Sa 
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The designers made the 
first floor, which originally 
consisted of three rooms, in- 
to one large room. The client 
plays pool, and the room eas- 
ily accommodates an antique 
billiard table, as well as a pi- 
ano and an ample seating 
area. The old floor was taken 
up; the new floor is an ele- 
gant combination of oak— 
which Sills Huniford bleached 
and wire brushed—and brown 
slate. Plaster dentil crown 
moldings (“Sills Huniford la- 
bored on them endlessly 
to get them right,” the own- 
er says) rim the Veneziano- 
stuccoed walls. The room’s 
windows are covered with a 
thin film. During the day, 
people inside can see out, but 
those on the street cannot 
peer in. 

At the top of a staircase 
Sills Huniford reconfigured 
are the two most striking 
rooms—the dining room and 
living room. The spaces are 
distinguished by a felicitous 
combination of dark and 
brilliant hues, European an- 


Stephen Sills and James Huniford, of 
Sills Huniford Associates, redesigned 
a four-story 1854 New York town 
house. LerT: Chinese prints line the 
living room walls. RIGHT: Two Jas- 
per Wiedeman photographs are near 
the fireplace. Manuel Canovas club 
chair fabric. Decorators Walk gold 
velvet. Pierre Frey drapery fabric. 
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“The objective was to create an in- 
terior that would reflect the mood 
and time in which the house was 
built,” Huniford says. ABOvE: In the 
study are a Louis XVI desk, a French 
chandelier, an English mirror and a 
pair of 19th-century armchairs, all 
from Florian Papp Antiques. 
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tiques, Asian art and twenty- 
first-century legerdemain. 
The walls of both rooms, 
which the designers dealt with 
as a pair, are painted mole 
brown. The draperies on the 
high windows are copper-col- 
ored cotton and rayon. Sills 
and Huniford also searched 
for nineteenth-century Jap- 
anese burnt-sienna match- 
stick shades, cut and seamed 
them and covered the seams 


with strips of antique obis, 
creating a pretty pattern; 
sunlight filters through the 
shades into the second floor. 
A sofa in the living room 
is covered in a green-gold 
silk velvet. 

“The house gave us a fine 
opportunity to revisit dark 
backgrounds,” Sills says. “The 
only time you can do that is 
when you have high windows 
and well-proportioned rooms. 


We were inspired by photo- | 


graphs of late-nineteenth- | 
century New York. We were 
fortunate that dark colors felt 
right to the client and that | 
he shared our vision for the 
house. He wanted an interior | 
that reflected the period in | 
which the house was built.” | 
Two of the pieces pur- | 
chased early on were a pair | 
of nineteenth-century glazed | 


Doultonware mantels from | 





London—one for each room. 
An Arts and Crafts carpet in 
muted shades of orange, bot- 
tle green, blue and faded pink 
was bought, also in London, 
for the living room; two 
years later a second, almost 
identical one was found for 
the dining room. Another 
early purchase was an Em- 
pire-style mirror, with a bor- 
der of gold stars against a 
mahogany background. The 


designers couldn’t find a sec- 
ond, so they had one made. 
The shiny mahogany din- 
ing table dates back to the 
end of the reign of Louis 
Philippe; the chairs, with clo- 
verleaf cutout backs, to his 
predecessor, Charles X. “I 
like antiques that aren’t or- 
namental,” the client says. 
“But ; favorite 
pieces of furniture in the 
dining room i daybed. 


one of my 


ferprinerncram ses 


It’s amusing to find one there. 
I spotted a nineteenth-cen- 
tury daybed when I visit- 
ed Sills and Huniford’s home 
in Bedford. I asked them to 
copy it for me. Theirs is so 
fragile you can’t sit down 
in it, so I feel I’m better 
off with my twentieth-cen- 
tury version.” 

The designers bought 
twelve seventeenth-century 
Chinese prints for the two 


The house “doesn’t feel cramped,” 
notes the owner. “The scale feels 
European.” Above: In the sitting 
room, “we wanted to create an at- 
mosphere of shaded light and rich 
textures,” Stephen Sills says. Brun- 
schwig & Fils fabrics on banquette, 
pair of chairs and pillows. 















































The canopy bed in the master bed- 
room is a custom Sills Huniford de- 
sign. “It creates a room within a 
room,” explains Sills. An oval French 
wine-tasting table is to the left of 
the bed. The stools are 19th-centu- 
ry Italian. The sofa is upholstered 
in Brunschwig & Fils cashmere. 


rooms at an antiques store 
on the Left Bank in Paris. 
Fourteen were required. “We 
took two of the prints to a 
place with a high-tech laser 
copier and duplicated them,” 
Sills says. The originals were 
covered with blank sheets 
of paper for protection. The 
paper struck Huniford as 
beautiful, so the designers 
framed the paper above the 
prints. “This gave them a 
modern look,” Sills says. “I 
think we got the idea from 
Andy Warhol. He did an 
electric chair ten times, and 
next to it he puta blank space.” 
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Sills and Huniford filled 
the third-floor guest bedroom 
with “furniture and art from 
exotic places,” according to 
Huniford, “to create a dreamy 
traveler’s bedroom.” A nine- 
teenth-century Portuguese 
mahogany bed stands on a 
nineteenth-century Karabagh 
carpet; suspended from the 
ceiling over the bed is a Mid- 
dle Eastern light fixture. The 
artwork on the hand-painted 
basket-weave walls depicts 
Egyptian artifacts and monu- 
ments. The stenciled frieze 
above the art was inspir 


the light fixture. 


d by 





“| love my house because It’s in 
a neighborhood that time has halt 
forgotten,” the owner says. 


‘The colors tend to become 
lighter as one ascends. The 
custom-made canopy bed in 
the fourth-floor master bed- 
room has a pale green cover- 
ing in a William Morris leaf 
design; the walls are painted 
pale blue. 

Let’s end with the view 
from the eight panels of win- 
dows in the master bedroom 


and from the rooftop, which 
includes a dining pergola, a 
trellised garden and a hot 
tub. “I love my house because 
it’s in a neighborhood that 
time has half forgotten,” the 
owner says. “When I look 
out, I’m able to see a good 
deal of architecture someone 
could have seen a hundred 
years ago.” LJ 
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‘Tropical 


Architectural and Interior Design 
by Scott Snyder Inc. 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Kim Sargent 


here’s one thing you just 

can’t beat,” says designer 

Scott Snyder, “and that’s tra- 

dition.” He certainly quick- 
ened to its promptings in the case 
of a recent project in Palm Beach; 
in fact, he gave them full play, trans- 
forming a space that was no more 
than “a simple vanilla box” into no 
less than a substantial-looking (and 
-feeling) residence. 

The client—Sam Michaels, a Pitts- 
burgh-based entrepreneur who special- 
izes in steel-related companies—had 
been visiting the resort for years and 
was a great frequenter of The Breakers. 
“Whenever I ran into him, Id say, 
‘When are you going to get a place 





“Formal, traditional rooms were cre- 
ated in what had been a contempo- 
rary open layout,” interior designer 
Scott Snyder (above) says of Sam Mi- 
chaels’s apartment in Palm Beach, 
Florida. Ricut: A late-18th-century 
Chinese screen overlooks the living 
room. William IV drum table from 
Florian Papp. Brunschwig & Fils 
sofa and green armchair fabrics. 
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Formality : 


VANTIQUES AND TRADITIONAL LINES 
ENERGIZE A TIRED PALM BEACH APARTMENT 























To formalize the rooms, we had to create 
a sense of architectural order and continuity.” 


down here?’” Snyder recalls. The day 
that the right thing became available 
in the Mediterranean-style apartment 
building that is part of the Breakers 
complex, the designer had his answer. “I 
always loved the comforts of hotel life, 
and this place could provide them,” 
Michaels explains. “And since it would 
be my own home, it would also give 
me an opportunity to express my inter- 
est in antiques.” 

Though it took him two hours to 
decide to buy it, he had instantly sized 
up the potential of the space and site. 
The nearly 2,500-square-foot first-floor 
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apartment came bedecked with a lanai, 
a covered veranda that could be read- 
ily furnished to serve as an outdoor 
living room. What’s more, it opened 
onto a fifty-foot-long garden of grasses 
and tropical vegetation whose far lim- 
it was the tossing, glinting sea itself. 
“The great advantage here, in terms 
of an apartment,” Snyder points out, 
“was that you wouldn’t have to walk 
down a common hallway and into some 
clinical elevator to get outside; you 
could just breeze out your back door 
to the beach.” 

Tie apartment layout was early- 


“We turned to Georgian architec- 
ture for inspiration,” Snyder ex- 
plains. Lerr: Two untitled works by 
David Smith flank an Anglo-Chinese 
bureau-secretary from Kentshire 
Galleries in the living room. Cow- 
tan & Tout stool fabric. Colefax & 
Fowler jardiniere. Stark rug. 


Opposite: A brass lantern is reflected 
in a round framed mirror in the din- 
ing room. Georgian-style chairs 
complement the mahogany pedestal 
table from Florian Papp. Kentshire 
Irish carved cachepots on trefoil 
bases. English sconces with shell 
backplates, Christopher Norman. 




















eighties open plan: The entrance hall, } 
such as it was, bled into the living room, f 


on. “People in Florida are too hung up i 
on views—they expect to be able tof 
walk into a place and immediately see: 
outside,” Snyder observes. “The spacessf 
here all needed to be closed off andi 


first thing Sam had asked was, ‘Canim 
you make it a proper apartment forj 
me—one that wouldn’t seem out ofi® 
place in London or New York or San 
Francisco?’” Michaels, an engineer by 
training who had been drawn to Snyderj 
for his sense of scale and proportion, 
says simply, “I wasn’t looking to have 
a ‘beachy’ place.” 

Pledging their mutual allegiance to 
tradition, designer and client had the 
apartment gutted and rooms re-dimen- 
sioned—when they were done, there 
wasn’t an unceremonious space in sight. 
As Virginia Dominicis, the project’s ar- 
chitectural designer, fills in: “To formal- 
ize the rooms, we had to create a sense# 
of architectural order and continuity, 
which we did by anchoring them with 
balanced cased openings, symmetrical 
mahogany raised-panel doors, classic 
Georgian moldings and, in the public 
rooms, limestone flooring.” . 

If there’s a prevailing coolness to the 
place, it’s thanks not only to the lime-| 
stone but to the natural fiber of the 
sisal area rugs scattered about (in the} 
entrance hall, in lieu of a rug, a hand- 
some Greek-key inlaid border was usec} 
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“Classic English gentleman’s-style 
rooms suit the resident,” says Sny- 
der. Opposite: Watercolor scenes 
of Venice by Pierre Vignac are ar- 
ranged in the library against a 
suede-covered wall. On the Re- 
gency-style rosewood writing ta- 
ble is a clock from Tiffany’s. 


to create rectangular definition, as well 
as to echo the shape of the coffered 
ceiling). The palette is one of overlap- 
ping colorations: olive, moss and the 
beige of freshly turned earth, which all 
possess their own toned-down vivaci- 
ties. Only in the master suite, which 
consists of a bedroom and a sitting 
room separated by a cased opening, 
does the temperature of the color go 
up. “Sam said, ‘I wouldn’t mind a yel- 
low bedroom,’” Snyder reports, “but I 
grounded it with taupe, because pale 
yellow can be very flyaway.” He contin- 
ued the grounding with mahogany fur- 
nishings and a dark-stained hardwood 
floor relieved by taupe-beige-and-yel- 
low wool area rugs. 

The cotton stripe curtains that bil- 





low in the living room are deliberate- 
ly simple. The careful play of casual 
and formal throughout is nothing if 
not refreshing. Bleached woven grass 
cloth from Madagascar, for instance, 
swaddles the walls of an entrance 
hall that contains such furniture as a 
French griffin console and an Austrian 
demilune table. 

Snyder and Michaels together 
combed the shops and auction houses 
of New York, London and Paris, pursu- 
ing mostly eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century English, and some Empire, 
pieces. “I wanted them all to have a cer- 


tain toughness, a certain girth—to look, 
for want of a better word, masculine,” 
the designer remarks. Other pieces, 


which complement the antiques—such 


BEeLow: Morning No. 2 and Morning 
No. 3, a pair of oils by Alex Katz, 
hang in the master sitting room. At 
left stands an English glazed mahog- 
any screen. Swing-arm lamps from 
Hinson & Company. Colefax & 
Fowler bergere fabric. Bergamo 
lounge chair stripe. Stark carpet. 





as a pair of caned armchairs, a ma- 
hogany sideboard, a rosewood writing 
table and a four-poster mahogany bed 
carved to look like bamboo—came 
from Snyder’s contemporary line of Re- 
gency- and Empire-style furniture, all 

handcrafted by artisans in Argentina. 
The designer had the living room 
glazed in beige to pick up the tonal- 
ity of the limestone floor. Then he 
placed a magnificent center table and 
a ceiling lantern smack in the mid- 
dle of the room to make it all “feel 
more like a house,” he says. Not, how- 
ever, like any old house under the 
sun, but, rather, like “a Caribbean great 
house,” which he points out would 
also be bound to boast painted cas- 
continued on page 314 
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Architecture by Joseph Giovannini/Text by Victoria Newhouse/Photography by Michael Moran 


hen Joseph 

Giovannini’s 

wife, Chris- 

tine Pittel, 
told him their newly config- 
ured apartment made her 
dizzy, he was delighted. His eae 
design was intended to create Po ae ee 
a sense of mild disorientation ag 
by releasing observers from 
the usual single viewpoint, 
and her reaction proved that 
he had succeeded. Giovanni- 
ni calls his design “an exer- 
cise in visual deception,” and 
only a very skillful deception 
indeed could make this small 
New York apartment (be- 
tween 650 and 700 square 
feet) seem both so visually 
arresting and so many times 
its actual size. 

Giovannini, the architec- 
ture critic for New York mag- 
azine and a contributor to 
Architectural Digest as well as 
a practicing architect, readi- 
ly admits, “I could only do 
it for myself, as it’s proba- 
bly unsellable. Each element 
was paid for by an article | 
wrote.” His deconstructivist 
vocabulary informs all his 
work, but the scheme for his 
New York apartment is the 
most extreme example of his 
style. Acting as his own cli- 
ent, he remarks, “I didn’t have 
to compromise.” 

“The project is my Merz- 
bau,” continues Giovannini, 
referring to the walk-in sculp- 
ture into which Kurt Schwit- 
ters transformed his apart- 
ment in Hanover, Germany, 
from 1919 to 1929, “[Pve 
worked on it for five years, 
and it too is breaking hab- 
its and conventions.” In 
both endeavors, expression- 
istic forms create what might 
be called irrational space that 
seems to revolve around the 
viewer, throwing him off 
guard and imparting a feel- 
ing of lightness to everything 
within its confines, 

The concept started with 
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closet. Acquiring this tiny Hi 
space from his neighbor and i | 
adding it to his apartment 
gave Giovannini the toehold Hi 
he needed to start rebuild- 
ing the whole. All the walls of 
his conventional single-bed- 
room home, except for the 
bath, were demolished, cre- 
ating what he calls “a spatial il 
battle.” What was gained for HW | 
one room had to be given up | 
from another, since only the 
small closet was added, for a 
much-needed study. 

In Giovannini’s words, 
“The study encroaches on 
the bedroom and kitchen, 
and both retaliate, triggering 
the ensuing push and pull.” | 
The struggle for two-dimen- 
sional terrain soon became 
an effort to create three-di- 
mensional cubic volumes— 
rather than more space, a | 
different type of space. An- | 
other struggle for the former 
took place with the arrival 
of baby Isabella, now six, for | 
whom the study was requi- | 
sitioned until more rooms | 
were added after the renova- 
tion was completed. | 

As if participating in this 
tug-of-war, the walls lean: 
One bedroom partition, for | 
example, cants so as to give | 
space at the ceiling that is 
lost at the floor. Closets, cup- | 
boards and furniture are all 
designed in a forced perspec- 
tive that complements the 
space’s illusionism. Freed 
from the need to fit objects 
into predetermined rooms, 
the design also has the prac- 
tical advantage of allowing 
necessities to be placed any- 
































In the living room is a Giovannini- 1) 
designed sofa consisting of three Hi 
1! 
i] 
| 





“floating” volumes and low and 
side tables of brushed steel. “For 
the furniture, I took my ideas from 
the walls, which also float,” he says. 
The glass bowls are Italian. Drap- HW 
ery fabric from Jack Lenor Larsen. 
































































































































where. A case in point is the 
refrigerator: With nowhere 
for it to stand except in the 
living space, the kitchen ap- 
pliance inspired an oblique 
camouflage that became a vi- 
sual push point for the area. 

“The eye is always drawn 
to the farthest point,” says 
Giovannini, “so I always 
bend or angle the wall to give 
a sense of going beyond.” 
Framed by diagonals instead 
of right angles, the apart- 
ment appears larger from the 
moment one crosses the 
threshold and faces a wall an- 
gled toward what appears to 
be a big room at the right. 
Once one is inside that re- 
ception room, its tight di- 
mensions expand visually in 
response to the play of trape- 
zoids within it. 
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On the other side of the living 
room, a 1973 Ed Moses painting 
hangs in an “illusionistic” frame by 
Giovannini. “There’s a feeling of 
buoyancy about the apartment, a 
sense of levity,” he remarks. “The 
whole place glows, even though 
you never see a bulb anywhere.” 


On one side of the living 
area, the independent parts 
of a sofa are “shaped sepa- 
rately by their function and 
perspectival logic,” Giovan- 
nini notes. On the other side, 
a large acrylic on laminated 
paper by Ed Moses hangs off 
the wall on a deep armature 
that incorporates it into the 
space. In the master bedroom 
and study, bookcases offer 
object lessons in the overall 
idea: Both recede in height 
from front to back, and even 
the books follow suit, ar- 


ranged by their descending 
dimensions. ‘The new design is 
accentuated by back- or top- 
lighting of all the free forms. 
Changes are also underscored 
by the old parquetry, while 
patches of marble flooring 
preserve the memory of parts 
of the original plan. 

The floating geometric 
shapes of Al Held’s canvases 
provided the immediate stim- 
ulus for his design, says Gio- 
vannini, but he is quick to 
point out its historic prece- 
dents in Renaissance efforts 
to represent three-dimen- 
sional space in two dimen- 
sions. Early in the twentieth 
century, advanced practition- 
ers translated into built forms 
the illusionism of abstract 
work by the Russian painter 
Kazimir Malevich in an ongo- 





ing attempt to “break the box” 
of traditional rectilinear ar- 
chitecture. Joseph Giovanni- 
ni’s apartment is a distilla- 
tion of current experiments 
in this direction by such ar- 
chitects as Daniel Libeskind, 
Zaha Hadid and, in a more 
sculptural vein, Frank Gehry. 

While firmly rooted in 
modernism, these contem- 
porary innovators are over- 
turning the hierarchical ge- 
ometry of classic modernism 
in favor of indeterminate | 
space with an infinite num- 
ber of simultaneous points of | 
view. They are disguising 
structure, denying its con- | 
ventional appearance of sta- | 
bility, replacing pared-down | 
simplicity with a multifac- | 
eted complexity that is one 
with our time. 0 
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Lert: As elsewhere, the master 
bedroom features aluminum lami- 
nate, figured English sycamore and 
frosted mirror. Formerly square, 
the space is characterized by the 
angled forms of Giovannini’s “dis- 
turbed floor plan.” The room, he 
notes, “wasn’t conceived as a box.” 





The result of his experiments, says 
Giovannini (top), is an apartment 
in which “the visitor becomes in- 
volved with the space.” ABOVE: To 
increase the sense of distance in 
the master bedroom, he designed a 
bookcase in forced perspective over 
a desk, also in forced perspective. 
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ELE Tall HOME OF BRITAIN’S wanaae 
MOTHER IS REDONE FOR A MODERN FAMILY 


Interior Design by Melissa Wyndham 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert/Photography by Jonathan Pilkington 


ach generation can 
give something dif- 
ferent to a great 
family house,” says 
Isobel, countess of Strath- 
more and Kinghorne. “It’s 
rather like interpretations of 
music. The style of singing 
was so different on old opera 


Axsove: Glamis Castle, in Scotland, 
was built in the 15th century by Sir 
John Lyon. It has been the home of 
his descendants, the earls of Strath- 
more and Kinghorne, since 1670. 
Lert: The drawing room is lined 
with ancestral portraits. David Lin- 
ley made the marquetry screen. 


recordings, all that swooping 
and vibrato. The same arias, 
different voices. So it is with 
houses. The same rooms, dif- 
ferent voices. 

“When we moved into 
Glamis Castle, my husband’s 
family home, we wanted our 
private family rooms to sing 
with a new voice. Melissa 
Wyndham helped us find it.” 

Everyone loves Glamis 
Castle, near Dundee, Scot- 
land. It was the happy child- 
hood home of the Queen 


Mother and the birthplace of 


Princess Margaret, and it was 


one of Shakespeare’s settings 
for Macbeth, although life 
would have been a little 
rougher in a fortress with 
walls ten feet thick. 

More halls, towers and 
turrets were added in every 
century: The cluster became 
so picturesque that it in- 
spired nineteenth-century 
poets and novelists with its 
fairy-tale beauty when the 
sun shone and with its sinis- 
ter mysteries when the Scots 
mists swirled. 

Sir Walter Scott spent an 
uneasy night in the castle and 
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Asove: Thomas Liddell, the 
great-grandson of the eighth earl 
of Strathmore, designed the dining 
room in the 1850s. Armorial shields 
in the wainscoting display ancient 
family alliances. The table is laid 
with cutlery, silver, china and glass 
acquired by the 13th and 14th earls. 


wrote, “I heard door after 
door shut ... I began to con- 
sider myself as too far from 
the living, and somewhat too 
near the dead.” 

Things are friendlier now. 
Succeeding generations have 
installed gas, electricity, run- 
ning water and central heat- 
ing, although the gloom can 
reassert itself all too quickly. 

Mary, dowager countess of 
Strathmore and Kinghorne, 
mother of the present earl, 
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The Queen Mother was the youn- 
gest daughter of the 14th earl of 
Strathmore. She was given a pri- 
vate suite within the castle when 
she married Prince Albert, duke 
of York, in 1923. Ricut: The sit- 
ting room is filled with her pho- 
tographs and bibelots. 


remembers that she dreaded 
living there when her late 
husband inherited the castle 
from his cousin in 1972. 
“The previous earl had been 
a bachelor, no woman had 
been in charge for more than 
thirty years, and things were 
rock bottom,” she says. “The 
task was to turn the Victori- 
an nursery wing into a fam- 
ily home. 

“Our architect was Sir 
James Dunbar-Nasmith, from 


OpposirE: The Queen Mother’s 
bedroom. Her parents’ monogram, 
her name and the names of her sib- 
lings are embroidered inside the 


pelmet. The bedcovering was com- ¥¥ 


missioned by the current earl and 
countess to replace the original, 
which was lost during World War I. 


Edinburgh. He saw exactly #f 
how things could work by 
making a private entry from” 
a kitchen courtyard, taking 
out some back stairs in a 
tower to make a new bath, | 
putting the kitchen and din- 


ing room next to each other. } 


That kind of convenience is 
no sure thing in a big house. ¥j 
“We pitched in with the 
work ourselves—I hacked off 7 
old render and stoked the 
one boiler that ran the heat- ¥j 
ing. With all that, I had no ¥§ 
enthusiasm for keeping lots } 
of open fires burning as well, 
so we took out chimney- 
pieces and moved them to 
far rooms or into the attic. | 
There was an ornate black 
mirror by Grinling Gibbons 
in our bedroom that gave me | 
nightmares; we moved that 
to one of the state rooms. 
Nothing ever gets thrown 

away in a house like this.” 
Soon after the present earl 
























































moved into Glamis with his 
wife and three young sons 
in 1991, Melissa Wyndham 
started with a good look 
around those attics and far 
bedrooms. “That’s the fun 
of a house like this,” she 
says. “Every generation has 
had different tastes, different 


needs. If something wasn’t 
needed, they didn’t sell, they 
stashed. If we did need some- 
thing, we didn’t always have 
to buy, we just prowled 
around a bit.” 

A new heating system 
meant no more stoking, so 
fireplaces were put back. 





They bought a set of sixteen 
Arts and Crafts oak dining 
chairs that suit the scale of 
the ancient castle. “Eigh- 
teenth-century furniture looks 
flimsy against these stones,” 
says Wyndham, “but we didn’t 
want the rooms to be heavy 
and dour either. Above all, 


= 
a 


; 


I wanted to create rooms that 
wouldn’t date, rooms that 
would last.” 

One room has long been 
known as “Lady Strathmore’s 
sitting room’; generations of 
husbands and children have 
had to ask permission to 
enter. “I couldn’t use it of- 





Ancient rooms tell of the usual Scots murder. 
A Grey Lady is said to wander, and other ghosts 
are condemned to gamble with the devil. 














Agove: Portraits by P. A. de Laszlo 
of the Queen Mother’s parents, 
Claude and Cecilia, hang on either 
side of an 18th-century Scottish 
bureau-secretary in the drawing 
room. LEFT: Equestrian oils and 
19th-century glassware decorate 
the family’s private dining room. 


ten when the children were 
young—it’s some distance 
from their rooms,” explains 
the countess, “but now that 
they’re teenagers, that’s a 
good thing.” 

All the rooms are at ease; 
nothing is stiff or formal. 
A fireplace is off-center in 
the family drawing room, 
and that doesn’t concern 
Wyndham a bit. “I never 
mind if something is wonky,” 
she says. “Not everything has 
to be central or in pairs. I 
could correct the balance 
with the picture hang—one 
large picture on one side, two 





The castle’s private quarters were 
refurbished by designer Melissa 
Wyndham for the earl and count- 
ess and their three sons. ABOVE: 
An 18th-century mantelpiece is 
the focal point of the family draw- 
ing room. The space is furnished 
with heirlooms from the attic. 











smaller ones on the other.” 
The castle has twelve bed- 





















































Apove: A room now designated 
for guests is where Princess Mar- 
garet was born in 1930. She was 
the first royal baby in a direct line 
to the throne to be born in Scot- 
land in 300 years. The room is an- 
chored by a Regency bed that was 
found in another part of the house. 


rooms—which is good news 
for friends who want to visit 
—and she has given each 
room a different identity. 
One has a splendid Regency 
gilt bed that she gave simple 
draperies. Another has stone 
walls that she covered with 
tartan to warm them up. The 
attics produced draperies 
printed with thistles, the 
posts for a four-poster bed, 
lots of good prints. “We had 
great fun looking for things,” 
recalls Isobel Strathmore. 
“Melissa ran from one end of 
the castle to another. At the 
end of the day I was exhaust- 
ed, but she was still running. 
“It seems as though the 
castle must have hundreds of 
rooms. I’ve never counted 
them all, and I’m very re- 
lieved that we don’t live in all 
of them. We use the Victori- 
an dining room for Christ- 
mas and special family occa- 
sions,” she says, “the drawing 
room too, but it only be- 
gins to warm up after at 
least twenty-five people have 
crowded onto the sofas near 





the fire. It’s much better that 


those rooms are open to the 
public. Otherwise we might 
never go into some of them, 
and we might never spot that 
the roof is leaking or a mouse 
is nibbling the curtains.” 

The most ancient rooms 
tell of the usual Scots murder 
and marauding. A Grey Lady 
is said to wander, and other 
ghosts are said to be con- 
demned to gamble with the 
devil until doomsday. 

Victorian rooms tell of 
banquets when guests in- 
cluded Prime Minister Glad- 
stone, and they tell of hap- 
py Edwardian days, when 
the young Elizabeth Bowes 
Lyon and her brother, David, 
scampered up and down spi- 
ral stone stairs, poured “boil- 
ing oil” (cold water) from the 
ramparts on unsuspecting 
guests, dressed up as the fam- 
ily ghosts or a princess and 
her jester and played in the 
Italian Garden, which their 
mother had planted. 

Those were the days of 
strawberries and tea on the 
lawns, and a friend remem- 
bers that it was “like living in 
a van Dyck portrait: Every- 
body was beautiful, every- 
body was good.” 

When Glamis became a 
convalescent home during 

contied on page 316 
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Lert: The earl and countess’s bed- 
room. A portrait of the 13th count- 
ess of Strathmore hangs above a 
mantelpiece accented with Scottish 
thistles. Wyndham designed a new 
bed from 19th-century bedposts 
that were found in the attic. Pelmet 
fabric from Colefax & Fowler. 








ABOVE: The countess’s private sit- 
ting room features a collection of 
Sir George Spencer ceramic thistle 
garnitures and Battersea enamel 
boxes. Striped chair fabric, Colefax 
& Fowler. BELow: The mile-long 
approach to the castle was planted 
by the third earl in the 17th century. 




































































In a Neoclassical Mood 


SUBTLE TONES AND PAINTERLY DETAILS COMBINE TO 
CREATE A MANHATTAN REFUGE FOR CLIENTS FROM TOKYO 


page torn from a 

magazine is pre- 

cious little to go on, 

but that’s what New 
York-based interior designer 
Thomas Britt was handed 
when he first met some po- 
tential clients not long ago. 
“As it happened, I knew the 
interior; I had stood in that 
very room before,” says Britt. 
“The look was Neoclassical 
with a marked French air— 
lots of boiserie and most- 
ly Louis XV furniture. But 
frankly, I was less interested 
in the picture than in the 
clients themselves.” 

‘They were a Japanese wom- 
an and her grown son, and it 
soon became apparent to the 
designer that both were wise 
to the ways of the East and 
the West. “She was extraor- 
dinarily elegant and subdued, 
and he had all the charm and 
flair of a new generation of 
Japanese,” recalls Britt. “I was 
particularly taken with the 
mother’s sense of color; she 
was beautifully turned out 
in shades of gray and ivory. 
There was something very 
pure and spare about her look. 
Suddenly, I realized that I 
had my inspiration!” 

What mother and son 
wanted was a Manhattan pied- 
a-terre, a place where they 
could come, either togeth- 
er or separately, and so avoid 
the limitations and inevitable 
tedium of hotel life. Natural- 
ly, it wouldn’t be home—that 
was in Tokyo—but rather a 
familiar and inviting stop- 
ping place. “The challenge of 
this project was knowing that 


Interior Design by Thomas Britt, asip/Text by Nicholas Shrady/Photography by Scott Frances 





I had to create an interior 
that would suit two genera- 
tions, both of which would 
be using the apartment,” the 
designer explains. “The space 
had to be at once formal and 
comfortable.” 

Britt’s clients had acquired 
an apartment in a building 
converted from a hotel just 
off Central Park. The space, 
fashioned from a former 
suite and several rooms, was 
not palatial, but it would be 
more than adequate for his 
clients’ needs. There was 
room enough for a proper 
entrance hall, a formal living 
and dining room, two bed- 
rooms, two baths and a kitch- 
en. “Just the right amount of 


space to manage in a foreign 
city,” says Britt. 

Not surprisingly, the for- 
mer hotel rooms were hardly 
rich in architectural details. 
As a result, Britt commis- 
sioned Russian artist Dimi- 
tri Dudnik to paint the walls 
throughout the apartment in 
various boiserie motifs in 
tones of ivory, taupe and gray. 
Mirrors were hung to reflect 
the trompe l’oeil paneling 
and maximize the feeling of 
space. “Of course, mirrors 
and painterly effects are, so 
to speak, lies,” says Britt, “but 
both devices can be mar- 
velously convincing.” 

‘That the designer’s Japa- 
nese clients came clutching 


Interior designer Thomas Britt 
(left) used Neoclassical touches to 
transform a pied-a-terre on Man- 
hattan’s Upper East Side. Oppo- 
sire: The entrance hall and the 
long hall. Dimitri Dudnik, an artist 
from St. Petersburg, decorated the 
walls of the residence with faux 
panels. The chair cushion fabric is 
from Manuel Canoyas. 


an image of a Neoclassical 
interior seems especially op- 
portune. Britt is, above all, 
a classicist, and his love of 
the classical ideal and its 
manifestations in Neoclassi- 
cal furniture, art and objects 
is long-standing and unwa- 
vering. “I’m drawn to Neo- 
classical, Empire, Regency, 
Directoire, Biedermeier, or 
whatever strain, because I 
admire order, precision and 
balance,” he says, “and those 
are precisely the qualities 
that I strive to achieve in my 
interiors.” Already in the pied- 
a-terre’s diminutive entrance 
hall and contiguous long hall, 
Britt’s intentions are clear— 
atop a pair of Italian Neo- 
classical-style consoles are 
alabaster urns and candle- 
stick lamps. There is a set 
of four Biedermeier chairs, a 
series of eighteenth-century 
engravings depicting scenes 
from antiquity and an Em- 
pire-style bronze chandelier. 

The ivory-and-gray palette 
continues as one moves from 
the halls to the living room. 
‘The faux boiserie is just as 
convincing here as it is in the 
entrance hall. This, as well as 
the continued use of eigh- 
teenth-century engravings in 
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Architectural engravings in mahog- 
any frames with gold-medallion 
corners hang throughout the living 
room, iending a feeling of elegant 


simplicity. A sofa, with velvet from 


Donghia, rests on a Ci 
The chair fabrics are fi 
Canoyas. Jim Thomps« 
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FOLLOWING Paces: Shades of gray 
and white create a serene back- 
ground in the dining room. The 
entrance is flanked by mahogany- 


and-gilt Regency-style bookcases. 
The Japanese bronze vases on the 
dining table and the marble tazza on 
the sideboard are from H. M. Luther. 
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Britt created an interior that 
would suit two generations. It had 
to be formal and comfortable. 





gold-medallion frames, lends 
a sense of order. But Britt has 
also made a play for comfort 
by having a large sofa and 
armchairs upholstered in rich 
velvet. A Nepalese silk-and- 
wool carpet covers the entire 
floor. The room’s principal 
pieces of furniture include a 
pair of Biedermeier tables, 
two nineteenth-century Neo- 
classical-style consoles with 
gilt garlands and a pair of Re- 
gency-style mahogany book- 
cases, which flank the thresh- 
old to the dining room. They 
remain in keeping with Britt’s 
Neoclassical theme. The de- 
signer also “introduced the 
odd detail to prevent the in- 
terior from becoming too 
staid,” he says. The lacquered 
low table is Burmese; the 
mercury-glass mirror above 
the fireplace is octagonal; and 
atop the Louis XV-style 
mantelpiece stands a set of 
four contemporary Japanese 
bronze vases. This gentle mix 
persists in the adjacent din- 
ing room, where Britt placed 
the client’s own table and Re- 
gency-style chairs and a Chi- 


04 


nese black-lacquered side- 
board. There is room for eight 
persons to dine. Any more 
would cramp the pied-a-terre. 
To achieve a more femi- 
nine air in the master bed- 
room, which the mother 
would take, Britt shifted the 
palette to gradations of ivory 
and taupe. Silk and velvet are 
the dominant textures. The 
engravings on the walls de- 
pict Greek statuary from the 
Louvre. Intent on keeping 
furniture to a minimum, Britt 
opted for a fine Louis X V— 
style desk, a sofa arranged with 
a rare Chinese table with 
cabriole legs, a large coro- 
mandel Chinese cabinet, and 
very little else. “A pied-a- 
terre is a very delicate space 
to decorate,” Britt insists. “If 
the interior becomes too 
complicated and busy, clients 
may well long for the sim- 
plicity of a hotel room!” As it 
is, Thomas Britt has created 
a small, classically wrought 
gem where both a mother 
and a son from far off can 
feel elegant yet at ease w! 
in New York. 0 


Above Lert: Tones of ivory and 
taupe predominate in the softer and 
more feminine master bedroom. 
Engravings of Greek statuary hang 







on either side of a coromandel 
Chinese cabinet. The rug is from 
Costikyan. The blue accessories 
are from Maison Gerard. 
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sofa and slipper chair fabrics are 


fabrics from Jim Thompson. The 
from Manuel Canovas. 


and the bed skirt are made with 


hinese bronze 


rests on a Louis XV-style desk in 


the master bedroom. The drap- 
eries, the pillow, the headboard 


An H. M. Luther C 
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Kaye 


HIS DAUGHTER 
FONDLY RECALESEIEE Ads 
HOME IN BEVERLY HILLS 


Text by Dena Kaye 


Photography by Tim Street-Porter 





he house I grew 
up in still appears 
in that “Michelin 
to Movieland,” the 
2001 Souvenir Map and Guide 
to Starland Estates and Man- 
sions. A few blocks north of 
Sunset in Beverly Hills, we 
were within earshot of Lucy 
and Desi, Pickfair, the Ben- 
nys and Fred Astaire. As a lit- 
tle girl, I dreamed of living 


on a street with sidewalks 
like the ones I saw in The Life 
of Riley. | didn’t have side- 
walks, but my childhood did 
include the tinkling melody 
of the Good Humor Man, 
and the girl next door came 
over to ask if we could be 
friends. In those more re- 
laxed years, we left the back 
door open and the car keys in 
the ignition. There were no 


COURTESY THE KAYE FAMILY ARCHIVES 


burglar alarms or gated en- 
tries with codes, so the milk- 
man from Adohr Farms Dairy 
came in without knocking 
to deliver milk in glass bot- 
tles. Tour buses ventured up 
the long driveway, and some 
people actually caught my fa- 
ther on his way out the door. 

My parents rented the 
house in 1949 and bought it a 
year later from the director 


Top: Entertainer Danny Kaye in 

a photograph by actor Roddy Mc- 
Dowall. “This is my favorite pic- 
ture of my father,” says his daughter, 
Dena Kaye, “because it captures his 
relaxed, spontaneous laughter.” 
AsBove: The wisteria-covered facade 
of the Kaye house in Beverly Hills. 
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Lewis Milestone, whose well- 
known films included Mutiny 
| on the Bounty and Of Mice 
and Men. I finally sold it in 
| 1992 after they had both died, 
| and my life was elsewhere. 
But for more than four de- 
cades “the house,” as we al- 
_ ways called it, was an anchor, 
a place where we could re- 
treat and get grounded in our 
own way. My father, as he 





liked to say, would “flake out” 
on the couch for days at a 
time, watching talk shows, 
Julia Child and the Dodgers, 
and eating black licorice and 
BLTs. My parents preferred 
to entertain at home, and 
over the years they each de- 
veloped their own style. It 
was also their place of busi- 
ness. My mother often sat at 
the piano in a corner of the 
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living room ’til dawn, com- 
posing songs for my father’s 
movies and stage appear- 
ances, like the Oscar-nomi- 
nated Five Pennies, and pen- 
ning those wildly intelligent 
and fast-paced gems so asso- 
ciated with my father. We 
had the Airwick ready when 
Hollywood’s cigar smokers 
came for meetings. 

Above all, it was the home 





The piano in the living room is 
where Sylvia Fine Kaye played and 
where guests “gathered to sing at 
parties,” Dena Kaye says. Over the 
pharmacy chest hangs an abstract 
painting by Ronaldo De Juan; above 
the fireplace is a pastel drawing on 
paper by Mary Cassatt. 
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And thus was born our Chinese kitchen, a twenty-five-by-tw#leés 


of a family that I always 
thought was not unlike many 
others in America, where we 
sometimes ate dinner in si- 
lence in front of the televi- 
sion and opened presents 
Christmas morning in paja- 
mas. It was no big deal the 
night when, as a teenager, 
I answered the front door, 
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dwarfed by an oversized bath- 
robe, my hair up in large 
rollers and Clearasil on ev- 
ery pore, to find myself fac- 
ing Cary Grant. Ours was, 
I think, an ordinary, but at 
the same time a quite extraor- 
dinary, home. 

The house was designed in 
1932 for Mrs. R. B. Fudger by 


Roland E. Coate and soon af- 
ter appeared in Architectural 
Digest. Our house has been 
characterized by one architec- 
tural historian as “a stripped- 
down classical style best de- 
scribed as Regency.” It was 
small by Hollywood standards, 
about 6,600 square feet, and 
perfectly proportioned. The 


The George I oak sideboard in the 
bay window of the formal dining 
room displays several of the Kayes 
Chinese Export porcelain tureens 
and stands. The room was “usually 
used for big parties and sometimes 
for dessert after dinner in the Chi- 
nese kitchen,” says Dena Kaye. 
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| siting of the house on the lot 
| was unusual at the time. The 
motor court, set off by the 
purple hues of jacaranda trees 
_ and wisteria tumbling down 
the house’s facade, sat at the 
end of the driveway and gave 
the property an estate feel in 
a suburban neighborhood. 
The informal architects, 
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however, were my parents, 
who each made contributions 
that changed how we lived. 
My mother was ahead of her 
time when she built a fifty- 
foot-long, eight-foot-wide, 
five-foot-deep, chlorine-free, 
indoor lap pool and painted 
the enormous white satellite 
dish green to blend with the 
trees. She also created a me- 
dia room when she winter- 
ized a solarium next to the 
living room. The music room 
(BLT spot) became the second 
heartbeat of the house, after 
the kitchen, and reflected how 
we lived. It was relaxed, warm 
and inviting, with cushy fur- 
niture in earth tones, a T'V, 
hi-fi, bar and black leather 
tables designed by my par- 
ents’ good friend Fanny Brice. 
In our house, you didn’t have 
to straighten out the cush- 
ions each time you got up. 
The music room played 





a minor role in the swell dos 
my mother “produced” in the 
fifties. First of all, the invita- 
tions went out by Western 
Union. An Abbey Party Rents 
green-and-white-striped tent 
enclosed the back patio, out- 
fitted with a dance floor, a 
bar and ten tables of eight. 
These soirées were always 


black tie (she had a room full 
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ABOVE: Danny Kaye loved to cook 
and entertain in the Chinese kitch- 
en, which he had equipped with 
several refrigerators and a stove 
with three woks and an oven for 
cooking Peking duck. BELow: A 
candid moment at the piano with 
Danny, Dena and Sylvia Kaye. 
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of Don Loper gowns), and 
place cards were de rigueur. 
The guest lists were vintage 
Hollywood. One party alone 
had the Humphrey Bogarts, 
George Cukor, the Ira Gersh- 
wins, the Kirk Douglases and 
Groucho Marx. After dinner, 
people like Dinah Shore, 
George Burns and Judy Gar- 
land sang, and my mother ac- 
companied them on the pi- 
ano. As for me, I’d hide on 
the landing of the staircase 
and watch everyone come in 
the front door. 

Our lives changed consid- 


Asove: “The closest thing we had 
to a family room, besides the kitch- 
en, was the music room,” Dena 
Kaye recalls. “We’d often eat din- 
ner there, in front of the TV. It’s 
also where my parents usually had 
business meetings. The couch was 
my father’s favorite.” 
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An evening might include 
Zubin Mehta, Roddy McDowall 
and my father’s bank teller. 





erably when my father started 
to cook. Black tie was out; in 
fact all ties were. It began in- 
nocently enough on Christ- 
mas mornings when he’d 
scramble eggs, onions and 
green peppers and, over the 
years, progressed to tempura 
and linguine a/ vongole, all 
prepared on the old O’Keefe 
& Merritt in our cozy off- 
white kitchen. This room, 


with ruffled curtains and a ¥) 


huge island, was the pulse of 
our lives. My father, in par- 
ticular, loved the tiny break- 
fast nook with walls full of 


Lert: The master bedroom had 
French doors and a balcony over- 
looking the outdoor pool and the pa- 
tio, where her parents often hosted 
dinner under a tent. Opposite: Syl- 
via Fine Kaye’s dressing room table. 
“T still have the pair of forties pink 
satin mules,” says Dena Kaye. 
























































Asove: In the entertainer’s paneled 
study is a wall of memorabilia, in- 
cluding a gold record from the movie 
Hans Christian Andersen and a pho- 
tograph of him conducting. Danny 
Kaye conducted orchestras around 
the world and raised millions of dol- 
lars for the Musicians Pension Fund. 





Ricut: “My mother had a separate 
building constructed for the fifty- 
foot-long, five-foot-deep indoor 
lap pool behind the house,” Dena 
Kaye says. Beyond the glass doors 
at left are some of the orchids 
Sylvia Fine Kaye cultivated; to the 
right are the patio and the garden. 
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cookbooks and an old-fash- 
ioned wooden table covered 
in a red-and-white-checked 
tablecloth. Many mornings 
he’d sit in his terry cloth robe, 
make phone calls and offer a 
cup of coffee to whoever wan- 

dered in, like the plumber. 
The seismic change came 
when he started an informal, 
self-appointed apprenticeship 
in Chinese cooking with the 
chefs at Johnny Kan’s restau- 
rant in San Francisco. This 
culminated in his buying a 
continued on page 317 




















from J.P WEAVER 
enna's NEWPORT HOUSE... \, 


i She's created period interiors for the rich & famous 
Now see her own hideaway 
A miniature of classic Europe 


Take a virtual tour of the house 
www.lennasnewporthouse.com 


Ornamentation used can be purchased through 


CAMS books1& I $145 +SH 


includes a CD of J.P. WEAVER's 
custom design work 












ABOVE: The Byerly fireplace. Lenna designed this original for 
a favoured client. She researched her period library for the 
most beautiful elements from history that are hidden in some 
European palace. The execution was only made possible by the 
11/01 








ABOVE: The main sitting room with the full fireplace flanked by ornamental 
panels & a 12" decorative base. After years of meticulous design research & 
levelopment the house is now available. Price upon request. 


RIGHT: A tiny glimpse into "Her" bath in the Master Suite. The tub was 
featured in Architectural Digest, 2/01, p.235. The mirror (RMF 2091-92 from 
‘Petitsin") is a replication of the main panel in the Conseil Roomat Versailles. 
The crown is Lenna's French Mldg.: 12" down on the wall & 15” out on the ee 
seiling. It features indirect lighting to illuminate the ornament. a) 


FAX (818) 500-1798 www.lennasnewporthouse.com 941 AIRWAY 
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CIRAGAN PALACE 


ANA MANDARA 








continued from page 21i 

cozy vaulted space with hand-painted 
walls that had been used as the hotel’s 
casino. The French firm Decorama De- 
sign Company conceived a luxurious 
bazaar nestled under the exposed brick 
of the palace’s old vaulting and polished 
and restored a beautiful all-marble 
Turkish bath, or ammam, which is all 
that survived the 1910 fire. 

In the new building, which contains 
the majority of the 315 guest rooms, lo- 
cally handwoven fabrics and carpets, in- 
tricately carved marble stonework and 
decorative painting were used to echo 
the flamboyant Orientalism of the ad- 
joining palace. The hotel had not had a 
proper bar, so an important part of the 
work was the creation of a cherry-pan- 
eled space on the first floor, whose de- 
sign was based on the traditional ya/zs, 
or Ottoman wood houses, found in the 
old neighborhoods in Istanbul. And the 
health club was updated, or histori- 
cized, with features such as traditional 
treatment rooms. 

One of the glories of Ciragan Palace 
is its lush, parklike setting: palms, 
flowering shrubs, an outdoor pool that 
seems to empty into the Bosporus, and 
terraces for cocktails, dining or open- 


Unlike most 
hotels that have added 
“Palace” to their 
names, Ciragan Palace 
really zs one. 





air concerts. Sitting there with a glass of 
ouzo as the sky turns pink over the Ha- 
gia Sophia to the west, you look past the 
ceremonial marble arch through which 
the sultan entered from the Bosporus in 
Ottoman days, and you experience in a 
tangible way the extraordinary connec- 
tion of past and present that makes Is- 
tanbul so magical. 

One of Ciragan Palace’s earlier visi- 
tors, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
wrote in the eighteenth century: “Here 
is all the expensive magnificence that 
you can suppose in a palace founded 
by a young man, with the wealth of 
a vast empire at his command.” It’s 
still true. 0 





continued from page 215 

They may cool off with a swim in 
the darker-than-Caribbean-blue water of 
the bay. Those who enjoy water sports 
have a choice of windsurfing, jet-skiing, 
water-skiing, parasailing, speedboating, 
snorkeling and scuba diving. The hotel 
also operates a scuba-diving school. 

Ana Mandara takes advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by the area. In 
the morning, some guests watch local 
residents performing tai chi exercises 
on the beach. Some take river tours, 
with stops that include a bamboo bas- 
ket-weaving village and a factory that 
builds fishing boats. Others participate 
in biking excursions into the country- 
side, passing rice fields and plantations, 
stopping at a Cham pagoda, a waterfall 
and for a picnic lunch at a farmhouse 
operated by the hotel. Guides escort 
guests on these activities and on trips to 
Nha Trang’s aquarium and its oceano- 
graphic institute, and to Hon Tre, one 
of many islands in the bay. 

Early risers have the option of get- 
ting up at 4:00 a.M. for coffee and ac- 
companying the chef to the local fish 
market and to the Dam Open Market. 
Back at the resort, the chef and the 
guests prepare lunch, using the freshly 
purchased ingredients. 

Following a day of relaxation and 
day-tripping, or sports (badminton, ten- 
nis, volleyball and kiting are also avail- 
able), guests may wish to indulge in an 
acupressure massage, a facial massage or 
an aromatherapy massage. After having 
their skin conditioned by ginger root, 
cooled by wild mint oil and relaxed by 
ilang-ilang and tangerine, guests can be 
measured by the in-house tailor for 
shirts, suits, blouses or dresses, which 
are ready in thirty-two hours or less. 

Some guests drink Cristal at the bar 
and have their meals in the Ana Pavil- 
ion, but there is also twenty-four-hour 
room service. Don Johnson, a frequent 
guest, brought his bride, Kelly Phleger, 
to the resort for their honeymoon. The 
actor was so taken with it that he invest- 
ed in the Ana Mandara restaurant in San 
Francisco, which opened last year. 

“Ana Mandara is an easy resort to 
like,” says a woman who has been there 
twice and is planning to return. “This is 
how many of us pictured the country 
during the war, and it’s so nice to see it 
this way now that the war is over.” 0 













































continued from page 219 
collection and then to comb the count 


are studded with all manner of objets 
dart in architectural groupings: masks, 
combs, spear ends, stools, bowls, pots, 
terra-cotta figures, weavings, ceremoni- 
al shields of leather and wood, bracelets} 
and anklets of bronze, wood-string- 
and-wire musical instruments, and steel} 
currency blades used for trading. One} 
entire wall of a thirty-foot-high ante- 


Nelson Mandela came 
back to the Saxon to 
celebrate his birthday. 


handwoven tribal baskets, adding up to 
a spectacular mosaic of pattern on pat- J 
tern on pattern. “There’s a certain naive, | 
tactile feeling to all the handmade and J 
hand-carved objects,” Falcke points out. 9 

He also designed much of the hotel } 
furniture, mostly in cherrywood and § 
maple, and upholstered piece after piece } 
in indigenous natural fabrics. The pal- 
ette is ocher, ivory, and earth tones— 
“all light, and easy on the eye,” he ¥ 
explains. “We didn’t want it to look 
like a game lodge, with dark walls and 
leather and thatch.” The atmosphere 
of textured tranquillity that Falcke cre- 
ated is akin to one of those fabled Af- 
rican horizons. 

A water motif runs through the 
hotel’s pleasure grounds. The infinity- 
edge pool, tiled the green gray of the 
ancient trees that surround it, is the 
size of a small lake (there’s a dining 
terrace above, with the city as cos- 
mopolitan backdrop). The koi pond, 
the lily pond and the long heated lap 
pool also serve to reflect the hotel’s 
looming facade and its wooded park- 
land. A visitor to these lucky precincts 
thus remains always under the spell 
of water and woods and sensitively 
blended architectural effects. Here, six 
thousand feet above sea level, one’s 
expectations run high; at the Saxon, 
they are all—and well—met. 0 
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hE VAGCOUES EAMY GOLELEETIOIN 


NOW USING HIGH-PERFORMANCE, FROST-PROOF, EXTERIOR-GRADE CAST STONE 





ARCHIE BD GLAS SIGS 


URNS, PEDESTALS, TABLES, & GARDEN ACCESSORIES 


315, GOLE SPREED DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 PHONE 214-748-7437 FAX 214-748-7497 
WWW.ARCHIPEDCLASSICS.COM 


EXCLUSIVELY TO THE TRADE CATALOGUE: $10 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY GLENDA HUFF 
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All Designs©Bokara 2000 - 2001 


Visit our display at the 
Architectural Digest 

-Homeshow at the 
Javits Center, NYC 
Nov. 2-4, 2001 


Shown 1924 Summer Blossom. eailable 4x6 to 12x15 


BOKARA Rug Company, Inc. 


276 Fifth Avenue (at 30th St.) 
New York, NY 10001 
Tel: 212-532-0787 © Fax: 212-889-0373 
www.bokara.com * info@bokara.com 
Contact us for a distributor near you. 
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After an antique of Portuguese design, ca.1680. Solid aged English oak 
Crafted in our East Anglia workshop. Each piece s 


ELIJAH SLOZUM 


FINE HANDMADE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


LOS ANGELES DALLAS WASHINGTON, D.C. HOUSTON NEW YORK 


Tel: 800.310.8011 www.elijahslocum.com 
| © 2001 Elijah Slocum 
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JACQUES EAMYSDIESHIGING 


ABSTRACT 


PHONE 214-747-7611 FAX 214-747-7611 


CUSTOM FINE ART: CLASSICAL CUSTOM 
1607 DRAGON STREET ALLAS, TEXAS 75207 
BROCHURE AVAILABLE: $40 


All Jacques Lamy D 


| and copyrighted © 2001 
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Where does Mill House of Woodbury stand? 





Four miles north of town — and in a class by itself. 


You'll find Mill House in the country because no city or town location could 
accommodate our 17 showrooms housing one of America’s largest collections of 
English and French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers and works of art. 

Shoppers happily journey to Mill House from all over the country. If you only have to 
drive a couple of hours to get here, consider yourself lucky. 
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Mill House Antiques 


AND GARDENS OF WOODBURY 
1964 THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS OF CHOICE _2001 


Or 
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1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We’re closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 




































































THESE SEVERAL SHOWROOMS DISPLAY AND 


RETAIL WM OHs CABINETRY 
VANCOUVER 
Kitchen Space 

LA JOLLA 

Dewhurst & Assoc 
LOS ALTOS 
Kitchens of Los Altos 
LOS ANGELES 
Euroconcepts 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Kitchen Matrix 
SANTA BARBARA 


Design Studi 


DENVER 


Wm Ohs Showrooms 


BC 
604.681.5994 
CA 
858.456.5345 
CA 
650.948.7420 
CA 
310.657.5391 
CA 
415.934.1454 
CA 
805.563.2003 
co 
5 321.3232 


VAIL (Edwards) 

Wm Ohs Showrooms 
GREENWICH 
Putnam Kitchens 
HOBE SOUND 

The Kitchen Strand 
ATLANTA 

Design Galleria 


CHICAGO (Glen Ellyn) 
Drury Design Ltd 


CHICAGO (Highland Park) 


nuHaus 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Conceptual Kitchens 
BETHESDA 


Nancy Thornett Assoc 


co 
970.926.1355 
CH 
203.661.2270 
RL 
561.546.1306 
GA 
404.261.0111 
IL 
630.469.4980 
IL 
847.831.1330 
IN 
317.846.2090 
MD 


301.564.4434 





BATTLE CREEK 
White's Design Studio 


DETROIT METRO 
Bella Cucina 


DETROIT METRO 


Living Spaces 


PETOSKEY 
Kitchen & Co 


TRAVERSE CITY 
Kitchen & Co 


MINNEAPOLIS 


North Star Kitchens, LLC 


ST LOUIS 
Glen Alspaugh Co 


MADISON 
Kitchen Design Co 


MI 
616.979.3019 


MI 
248.738.1800 


MI 
248.682.3600 
MI 
231.348.6906 


MI 
231.933.4044 


MN 
612.375.9533 
MO 
314.993.6644 


NJ 
973.377.6444 


Every kitchen has it’s story. Imagine a large kitchen in a country home facing out upon a vast expanse of the midwest 
Great Plains. Ceilings are 11 feet high with an adjoining great room of almost twice this height! 
Partnering with such lofty scale, the kitchen designer ennobled cabinet heights and increased the size of decorative 


details - but in a touch of companion understanding, also chose warm, earthy colors to temper it all to human comfort. 


be uite s#mply the most elegant traditional kitchens made in Americas 


LAKE TAHOE-RENO NV 
Cabinets Ete. by Design 775.782.7821 
LAS VEGAS NV 
MaCuisine 702.368.2280 
LONG ISLAND (Huntington) NY 
EuroConcepts Ltd 631.493.0983 
NEW YORK CITY NY 
EuroConcepts Ltd 212.688.9300 
TULSA OK 
Showcase Kitchens & Bath 918.299.4732 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Assoc 215.568.5501 


JACKSON HOLE wy 
Jackson Hole Cabinets 307.733.5390 


For mquiries outside these showroom areas call the 
Wm Ohs factory: 303.371.6550. Also see us 
on the web at www.wmohs.com 
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oy The conservatory is designed and detailed to match the roof profile and features of the original house. ae 
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carefully designed to complement Ge 

















Queen Anne-style residence in Princeton, New Jersey 


es CONSERVATORY is used as a 
large family room and has a fully- 
equipped built-in bar. The design 

includes double-glazing, insect 
j screens, electrically operated vent 
| openings, air conditioning, blinds 
|} and fans all supplied by Marston & 
Langinger from their unique range of 
fittings. 

Marston & Langinger can take 
care of every detail; planning your 
conservatory from the beginning as a 
complete room, with consideration 
4 for lighting, security, audio and any 
4 other requirements. 

‘ Whether a large extension toa 
commercial building or a small lean- 
to at the rear of a city house, every 
Marston & Langinger conservatory 
is designed to fit the client’s needs 
and wishes. No two are the same. 

“We try to do what our clients 


















want rather than offer them what 
suits our manfacturing,’ says Peter 
Marston. 

Marston & Langinger have built 
conservatories for discerning clients 
in cities throughout the world 







‘BROCHURE & 
Cf DESIGN SERVICE“ 


New 72 page guide to design, construction 
and furnishings. Meet a designer at your 
home. For further information and to 
arrange for an appointment to meet a 
designer please telephone (212) 575 0554. 


sales@marston-and-langinger.com 
www.marston-and-langinger.com 


Showroom: 192 Ebury Street, 
London, SW1W 8UB England 
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including Chicago, New York, 
Washington, San Francisco and the 
Hamptons in the USA. Clients 
include Princess Caroline of Monaco 
and the Royal Botanical Gardens at 
Kew in London. 

Uncompromising care in design 
and construction ensures comfort in 
the warmest and coolest 
temperatures. Each building is 
designed with huge ventilators and 
large doors that can be folded right 
back. Double-glazing made from 
tempered, low emmissivity glass of 
great strength and the toughest 
varieties of plantation-grown 
hardwoods are used in the 
construction to give lasting comfort 
and enjoyment. 

If you would like more details or a 
brochure containing case histories 
please refer to the information box. 
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HAN DM AWwae 
ENGI Ese 
KITCHEN 


Smallbone is England’s leading 
maker of bespoke kitchens, proud 
to serve clients in the USA. Each 

kitchen is individually created 
by Smallbone designers and hand 

built by our skilled craftsmen 
in Devizes, England. 
US installations are overseen 
by Smallbone’s own customer 
service team. 


For more information or a 
complimentary catalogue please 
call (001) 800 763 0096 or visit 

www.smallbone.co.uk 


SMALLBONE 


of DEVIZES 


AD/11/01 








Call For Your 
Color Brochure! 
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Telephone: 1-888-771-5810 
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Once youve slept on a Vi-Spring no other bed will do. Pure wool and natural hair are 


upholstered over thousands of responsive springs by Vi-Spring craftsmen. All tor the 


| most relaxing sleep to refresh you for the day ahead. If you want the world's finest 
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Wall sconces, cast bronze, in satin gold or nickel. 
Chandelier, alabaster and cast bronze, in satin gold or nickel. 


J.K. Gallery specializes in R. Lalique lighting, circa 1920-1930-1940. French furniture and accessories 
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Fine Handcrafted Furniture Designs 
Visit our website to see over 260 pieces of handcrafted furniture. 


cS, 
the trading company 


a david francis furniture company 


See your designer for details.on this fine furniture, 
1-888-905-5678 









Architectural Candlesticks and Bowl 
Brilliant crystal candleholders by American 
designer Wilber L. Orme, suggest cityscapes. 
Our reproductions, Candlestick $54 each. 
3 with Centerpiece Bowl $150 
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| Macy's Herald Square » SoHo « Americana Manhasset « The Mal! at Short Hills 


i 4 800 468 7386 www.metmuseum.ore/store 
A CENTURY OF DESIGN, PART IV: 1975-2000 THROUGH JANUARY 6, 2002. 
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THOME DESIGN SHOW 


november 1-3, 2001 ® jacob javits center ® new york city 


‘show of great design Experience the best 

terior design ideas at the second annual Architectural 

pest Home Design Show, open to consumers and the 

sign trade. Explore more than 150 exhibits brimming 
h the latest in fabrics, fine art, home furnishings and 
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celebrity chefs round out the only show of its kind in 
United States. 
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Vcontinued from page 228 
what we liked and could get,” Pipes 
Bancroft says. “If we found a local mate- 
rial, such as teak or wild cane, we used it.” 
The first villa, Casa Dorada, was 
ompleted in 1993 and has two air-con- 
ditioned bedrooms, a loft-style bed- 
room, three baths, a full kitchen and a 
private pool. Lelchuck and the Ban- 
‘crofts used it first as a private residence, 
then began booking guests. It became 
so popular that in 1996 they built a sec- 
fond house. Casa Barrigona also has 
‘three bedrooms and baths, a kitchen 
and its own pool. In 1999 they complet- 
ied Casa Guanacaste, with seven bed- 
rooms, eight baths, a salon, a dining 
‘room and a pool and whirlpool. “The 
houses are far enough apart that you 
feel you’re alone in the jungle,” Ban- 
croft says. “You have real privacy.” 
Considering their location in the 
‘remote jungle, the villas are extreme- 
ly luxurious. Each one features a satel- 
lite television, a stereo, a VCR and a 
library of tapes and books. A pro- 
fessional chef is available for hire by 
the week, and a driver is on hand to 
| take guests to local restaurants in the 
evenings. Because it attracts many eco- 
tourists, the hotel supplies guests with 
horses and mountain bikes to explore 
winding trails. In addition, the two 
deep-sea fishing boats can be chartered 
daily, for yellowfin tuna, sailfish and 
marlin fishing. 

“Whatever we have—kayaks and boo- 
gie boards—is available to our guests,” 
says Lelchuck, who serves as on-site 
manager. The three houses combine 
Spanish colonial style with West Indian 
plantation touches and have brownish- 
orange or sunny-yellow stuccoed ex- 
teriors, inner courtyards, teak and 
mahogany ceilings and tile floors. They 
are designed to capture ocean breezes, 
with tall ceilings, louvered windows and 
open teak galleries that serve as outdoor 
rooms sheltered from the sun and rain. 

The terra-cotta roof tiles were made 
by hand in Nicaragua. Casa Guanacaste 
} has 14,500 roof tiles, “each one molded 
} ona man’s thigh,” Lelchuck says. “Every 
| single one had to be tossed forty feet 
| into the air, from the ground to the bal- 
cony to the roof. I could have sent any 
_ one of my guys to the major leagues.” 

In an era when the décor of so many 
luxury hotels is eerily similar, Hacienda 


HACIENDA DORADA 





Dorada has the refreshing look and feel 
of a private residence. Vases of flowers 
adorn every table. Natural history and 
bird books lie about. Handsome red- 
and-black-painted Indian pots crafted in 
the nearby town of Guaitil rest on 
shelves. There are even pets: a bright 
green macaw named Tuesday and an 
adorable husky named Spike. 

No two rooms are alike. Each is a dif- 
ferent color, painted with natural pig- 
ments of colonial yellow, celadon green, 
pale blue or terra-cotta. The draperies, 
bed linens and upholstery fabrics, some 
with jungle themes, are American. The 
baths are fitted with modern fixtures 
and colorful tiles from Italy, Spain, Ni- 
caragua, Mexico and the United States. 
Pipes Bancroft commissioned some of 
the furniture locally, including the wood 
four-posters and bedside tables and teak 
dining tables and chairs. Most of the 
doors and windows were made on-site. 
“The carpenters did everything from 
scratch,” she says. Pipes Bancroft espe- 
cially appreciated the skills of the local 
blacksmiths, who followed her drawings 
in making wrought iron lanterns, sconces 
and table lamps. She imported antiques, 
which included Indian lattice windows 
and carved doors, colonial Indonesian 
lounge chairs and fine nineteenth-cen- 
tury prints of jungle animals and birds, 
to give the hotel weathered character. 

“These houses have things from every- 
where,” Lelchuck says. Nonetheless, he 
is proudest of an ancient Olmec grind- 
ing stone with carved borders that was 
found near the property. 

Now the partners are concentrating 
on farming. They have planted thirty- 
five thousand teak and pochote trees on 
a section of the property that was defor- 
ested by a former cattle rancher. They 
recently put banana palms and mango, 
papaya, lemon, lime and orange trees 
along the trails, for easy access by the 
guests, as well as the native hardwoods 
known as cocobolo and zon-ron. Next to 
the houses are strategically placed flow- 
ering shrubs, to attract hummingbirds. 

The only thing Speed Bancroft, Nan- 
cy Pipes Bancroft and Abby Lelchuck 
don’t want is a sign outside their front 
gate. “We’re the only people around 
here without a sign,” Nancy Pipes Ban- 
croft says. “We’re very low-key.” And 
that’s part of the appeal. 0 
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the most exciting and caring way possible. 
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TWIN FARMS 

continued from page 224 

once dramatic, whimsical and plush. 
The drama comes from the volume of 
rooms and their views. The whimsy is in 
the details: the chainsaw bears that hold 
up the bedroom terrace, the tumbling 
bear tiles embedded in the paneling in 
the master bedroom, the stylized icicles 
that hang from the house’s eaves. Plush- 
ness, as ever at Twin Farms, is in the 
craftsmanship: sugar pine paneling that 
is stained three times, then waxed; walls 
that are given a textured plaster finish, 
then a coating of milk paint, followed 
by one of tinted wax; bull’s-eye glass 
roundels that are set into certain win- 
dows; exquisite tilework; a thatch roof 
that encloses the spa and the screen 
porch. “People come here for a week- 
end,” Cornelius explains, “and we want 
them to discover the house’s details, 
gradually and with pleasure, over time.” 

“Having worked on all of the other 
cottages, Scott was the ideal architect,” 
says Beverley Matthews. “He knew our 
approach: modest exteriors with re- 
markable interiors. And Thad was a 
great listener. He found a way to inter- 
pret what we were looking for.” 

Hayes, who is no stranger to quality 
of detail himself, approached the interi- 
or design as he does most projects, 
through a study of models and prece- 
dents. “I wasn’t able to find much in 
Swiss architecture that spoke to me,” he 
explains, “so | came up with my own 
take.” Hayes, who designed most of 
the furniture for Chalet, used “earthy, 
rough” materials, choosing some tradi- 
tional Arts and Crafts—style pieces for 
the bedroom. Slightly edgier, more 
modern items went into the living 
room, where the upholstered furniture 
is slipcovered in linen for summer and 
in chocolate-brown flannel for winter. 
There is an antler chandelier and play- 
ful sheer curtains that remain on the 
window year-round and “abstractly but, 
I think, humorously” evoke snow. 

Abstraction and humor, playfulness 
and craftsmanship, subtlety and splen- 
dor: These Twin Farms lodestars keep 
the hotel, luxurious though it is, con- 
nected fo its early, earthy roots, when 
the farm, Thompson wrote Lewis, was 
“the best expression in life of both of us: 
beautiful, comfortable, hospitable and 
unpretentious.” All this, and the food is 
delicious too. O 
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HOTEL ASTORIA 


LA VALENCIA 





continued from page 232 

Most of all, she worked with what was 
still in the hotel—original parquetry 
floors, objects that had been stored in 
the Hermitage for safety but were re- 


| turned, splendid chandeliers that had 


survived all the political storms. 

The hotel was built in 1912, a time 
when St. Petersburg was alive with the 
spirit of the Ballets Russes, Diaghilev, 
Bakst and Stravinsky. A Russian version 
of Art Nouveau called Northern Mo- 
derne flourished, and Fyodor Lidval was 
its greatest exponent. He designed the 
Hotel Astoria with rounded corners 
and swirling plasterwork. 

‘Then, in 1917, came the revolution. 
There were demonstrations outside on 
St. Isaac’s Square, and the hotel was 
stormed and searched but stayed open 
during World War I. Throughout 
World War II it was used as a hospital 
and a refuge for the homeless. During 
his nine-hundred-day siege of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Hitler planned a victory party 
at the Astoria and even printed invita- 
tions, but he never got there. 

Now there is a new St. Petersburg. 
Putin is a local boy, and the Astoria is his 
favorite hotel—his friends and visiting 
dignitaries always stay here. 

In June and early July there are festi- 
vals during the White Nights, that flat 
silver light of the midnight hours; in the 
autumn the crowds have left, and the 


The hotel was built in 
a time when St. 
Petersburg was alive 
with the excitement of 


Diaghilev and Bakst. 


Kirov opera and ballet are back at the 
Martinsky Theatre; in January and Feb- 
ruary there are crisp dry snows, and the 
samovars are heating up all over town; 
in the spring there is Easter, the greatest 
Russian celebration. 

Visitors are still awed by the opulence 
of the gilded domes and spires that rise 
above the palaces. But there is a new 
spirit in St. Petersburg, and the Astoria 
is part of it, providing a fresh interpre- 
tation of Russia in a city renowned for 
its past. O 









































continued from page 237 

The rooms are airy and unpreten- 
tious, harmonious medleys of white-fir} 
beams, plantation shutters and cozy|} 







amenities are state-of-the-art. Interior) 
designer Hank Milam dressed the beds} 
in plush goose down. He installed digi-} 


eee in oe marble, equine” wi 
whirlpool tubs, double sinks and steamy 
showers. They’re like mini-spas minus! § 
the locker keys and attendants. 

Or all but one attendant. The heart of j 
villa life is twenty-four-hour private} 
butler service—specifically, a bow-tiedi 
young man who introduces himself? 
with the pledge, “I am here to cater to: § 
your every whim.” If at first it sounds'|} 
gimmicky, guests get used to it. Provid-. 
ed with their own phones, the but-}] 
lers serve as personal concierges. They) § 
make golf tee times, arrange meals in} q 
the glamorous Sky Room, conjure up)/f 
Cristal and kiwifruit for a romantic pic--|f 
nic. Or not. If you don’t pick up the: 
phone, Jeeves is invisible. | 

According to the hotel management, , 
the villas cater to the discerning of all|)§ 
stripes. There are upscale itinerants from), 
Los Angeles and New York and Europe. . 
There are techies who have been lured! 
by the Salk Institute and the start-ups*|} 
that have won La Jolla yet another ap--)§ 
pellation: Telecom Valley. And there is, ,) § 
of course, the latest wave of entertain-- jf 
ment worthies. Madonna recently put! 
up ina villa, as did the members of Pearl! 
Jam. “Eddie Vedder used to be a secu-- 7} 
rity guard at La Valencia,” reveals UIl- | 
man. “He was known for always playing ; 
his guitar on the job.” 

La Valencia celebrates its seventy--}§ 
fifth anniversary this December. The § 
Pink Lady may be aging more graceful- | § 
ly than La Jolla itself. The town’s once |} 
sleepy avenues of art galleries and side- 
walk cafés now support high-rises and 
traffic jams. The area still enjoys a rich 
design heritage, including numerous 
projects by the early modernist Irving 
Gill (his Wilson Acton Hotel, later | 
called Hotel Cabrillo, was adjacent to > 
La Valencia until it was acquired by the 
hotel in 1956—it now comprises the 
west wing). And for more leisurely pur- 
suits, there are, as always, the hoyas. 0 
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AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


1-Please send me all of the items in this category. 
2°Crystal Cruises. Experience attentive service and 
the ultimate in worldwide luxury cruising aboard Six- 
Star Crystal Harmony and Crystal Symphony. For a 
complimentary brochure, visit www.crystalcruises.com 
or call (800) 820-6663. 

3°Renaissance Cruises. Giving you unexpectedly 
intimate service, romantic itineraries, enchanting 
vistas and open-seating dining. For more informa- 
tion on our R-Class ships, see your travel agent or 
call (800) 427-0474. 

4-Rosewood Hotels & Resorts. Headquartered 
in Dallas, Texas. Managing 12 properties on five 
continents worldwide. For further information, visit 


our website at www.rosewoodhotels.com or call 
(888) ROSEWOOD. 


5°Virtuoso. To find the leisure travel specialist best 
suited to help you with your next vacation, contact 
Virtuoso, a network of more than 5,000 leading travel 
consultants in the Americas. Visit www.virtuoso.com 
or call (800) 401-4247. 
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‘DESTINATION: DELUXE” SPECIAL SECTION 

6*Boca Raton Resort & Club. Amenities include 
championship golf, state-of-the-art tennis and fitness 
center, i/2-mile private beach, pools and a full-service 
marina. A world-class spa opens late in 2001. 
7:The Breakers. Palm Beach’s most luxurious ocean- 

| 


front getaway. Where extra is ordinary. For informa- 
tion, contact (888) BREAKERS. 


8-Doral Golf Resort and Spa. To receive the latest 

resort and package brochures featuring golf, spa and 

resort packages, visit www.doralresort.com or call 

(800) 71-DORAL. 

9*Monaco Government Tourist Office. On the 

Riviera’s coastline lies the Principality of Monaco, 

where passion is inescapable and wonders never cease. 

Visit www.monaco-tourism.com or call (800) 753-9696. | 

10-Scottsdale Convention and Visitors Bureau. 

Discover Scottsdale, Arizona, and experience the heart 

and soul of the American Southwest. Call (800) 236-7026. 
= 


11°Villas Del Mar. Los Cabos’ most luxurious resort 
featuring private villas, full resort services and a Jack 
Nicklaus 27-hole championship golf course. 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL 


12°Please send me all of the items in this category. 


13-Arizona Biltmore. Known as the “Jewel of the 
Desert” for its timeless beauty, distinctive Frank Lloyd 
Wright architecture, lushly landscaped grounds and 
world-class service. 


14° Arizona Office of Tourism. To help plan your 
Arizona adventure, visit us at www.arizonaguide.com 
or call for a free 128-page Arizona Journeys and map 
at (800) 933-8745. 


15°Arvida. From beachside resorts to vibrant new 
communities, Arvida offers you the best of Florida. 
www.arvida.com 

16+ Colonial Williamsburg Company. Historic and 
elegant with unmistakable Southern charm—the 1937 
Williamsburg Inn’s recent renovation blends modern 
innovation with classic tradition. An American land- 
mark in Williamsburg, Virginia. Call (800) 361-5261. 
17-Discover Resorts International. Fully furnished 
private homes, townhouses and charming condominium 
rentals. Brochure describes our locations in Arizona, 
Colorado, Florida and London, England. 


18+ Fairmont Scottsdale Princess. Experience the 
luxury of this Five-Diamond southwestern resort featuring 
championship golf, tennis, spa & fitness center and award- 
winning Cuisine. For reservations or information, call 
(800) 344-4758. 


19°Florida. Discover a myriad unique and unusual 
furnishings, accessories and design trends found only in 
the Sunshine State. Information on sources, designers 
and developments. 


20°Marriott’s Camelback Inn. Featuring 453 
casitas, a world-class spa, 36 holes of championship 
golf, three pools, seven restaurants and more. Visit 
our website at www.camelbackinn.com 


21*New Mexico. The Land of Enchantment. For 
a free travel guide, visit www.newmexico.org or call 
(800) SEE NEW MEX (800-733-6396), ext. 1390. 


22-Opryland® Hotel Florida. Opens in February 
2002 in Kissimmee-St. Cloud. Featuring 1,406 rooms 
and 400,000 sq. ft. of meeting and exhibition space. 
Visit www.oprylandhotels.com or call (407) 586-2085. 
23+Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. A Spanish 
Mediterranean-style estate with 116 rooms, casitas 
and suites nestled at the base of Camelback Mountain, 
between the beautiful downtown Scottsdale and the 
prestigious Biltmore area. 


24-Utah Travel Council. Free travel guide to Utah’s 
scenic wonders, including photos, maps, destinations 
and accommodations. Please visit www.utah.com or 
call (800) UTAH-FUN. 


25°WCI. Tour ideally located properties, luxury 
residences and world-class amenities. Florida’s pre- 
mier developer of waterfront, tower and country club 
communities. 


ART & ANTIQUES 

26° Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
27°Allan Knight. Creatively articulated artifacts and 
choice antiques. Allan Knight offers one-of-a-kind 
furnishings, textile art rarities, lighting and more. 

28° Art Dallas, Inc. A full-service, stocking art 
gallery and framing facility dedicated to assisting the 
design community with the highest quality residential, 
commercial and hospitality projects worldwide. 
29°Butterfields Auctioneers. An eBay company and 
a fine art auction house. Offering a host of appraisal 
and auction services. Online, real time bidding, powered 
by eBay’s live auctions technology is a standard in our 
auctions. www.butterfields.com 
30+ Caldwell Snyder Gallery. Contemporary paint- 
ings and sculpture by Cole Morgan, Jupp Linssen, 
Barry Masteller, Popllteo, Regina Saura, Piotr Strelnik 
and Rik Van Lersel. 


31+Chalk Vermilion Fine Arts, Inc. The nation’s 
foremost publisher of contemporary fine art prints and 
sculpture. Complimentary brochure available. 


32°Claremont Rug Company. Called by the London 
Financial Times, “One of the world’s best sources of 
antique carpets.” Offering art-level rugs and first-cabin 
service. Call (800) 441-1332. Color brochure, $12. 
33+Collectors Editions. Sell sheets, brochures and 
postcards available for fine art galleries interested in the 
artwork of Hessam, Oleg, Sabzi and Wren—among 
many other artists. 

34°Colville Publishing. Representing artists Daniel 
Gerhartz, Marilyn Simandle, John Powell, Don Hatfield, 
John Asaro, S. Burkett Kaiser and others. View available 
fine art prints at www.colvillepublishing.com 

35-Doris Leslie Blau. High-end, avant-garde carpets 
for the 21“ century. 

36°Great Gatsby’s. A spectacular selection of fine 


art and antiques, architectural elements, chandeliers, 
custom bars, accessories and classic cars. Visit us at 
www.greatgatsbys.com or call (800) 428-7297. $10. 


37*The Greenwich Workshop, Inc. Limited edi- 
tions, fine art prints and canvases and fine art gifts by 
today’s sought-after artists in a variety of styles and 
subjects. 

38+Heritage House Galleries. Hand-painted oil on 
canvas masterpiece re-creations. Renowned for superior 
custom quality and unsurpassed service. Free brochure or 
consultation, call (800) 890-9028. 


39+Jan’s & Company French Antiques. Direct 
importers of fine French and Continental 19" century 
and Belle Epoque furniture, chandeliers, sculpture, 
pianos and decorations. Visit www.jansantiques.com or 
call (323) 735-6455. 

40-Larson-Juhl. A great frame touches the entire 
room, adding elegance and personal style. For the best 
in custom frames, ask your custom framer for the Craig 
Ponzio Custom Frame Collection by Larson-Juhl. 


41-Media Arts Group, Inc. Representing Howard 
Behrens, Simon Bull, Robert Lyn Nelson and Thomas 
Kinkade. 


42-Red Baron Antiques. Auctions and retail 
featuring architectural antiques and decorative arts. 
Specialties include chandeliers, mantels, oil paintings, 
palatial furniture and interior/exterior statuary. Call 
(404) 252-3770. Free catalog. 


*Sculpture Foundation. For a free catalog of the 
bronze, life-sized sculpture of Seward Johnson, visit 
www.sewardjohnson.com or call (310) 264-2400. 


43-°Soho Editions, Inc. Art publisher representing 
Shvaiko, Park, Suljakov, Holland, Stiltz with oils/limited 
edition serigraphs on canvas. 
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44-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


45-Acura. For a closer look at the full line of Acura 
automobiles, visit our website at www.acura.com or 
call (800) TO-ACURA. Complimentary brochure 
available. 

46-Audi of America, Inc. The all-new Audi A4. 
Driving will never be the same. Visit www.audiusa.com 
for more information. 


47°BMW of North America. Visit BMW’s Virtual 
Center at www.bmwusa.com. Research your favorite 
models and build your own BMW. Select options, 
explore financing and contact a BMW center. 


48+ Infiniti. Own one and you'll understand. Visit 
your local Infiniti dealer for a Guest Drive® or call 
(800) 706-9923 for a complimentary brochure. 
49-Lexus. Free brochure on the highly acclaimed 
Lexus automobiles—the result of our passionate pursuit 
of perfection. 

50-Lincoln LS. The power of luxury with the luxury 
of power. Come see what American luxury is all about. 
Stop by your Lincoln dealer, visit our website at 
www.lincolnvehicles.com or call (800) 688-8898. 


51*Mercedes-Benz. Visit your Mercedes-Benz dealer 
and start to live the Mercedes experience. To learn more, 
visit www.mbusa.com or call (800) FOR-MERCEDES. 


52°Toyota. For more information on Toyota innova- 
tions and technologies that positively impact the world 
in which we live, visit www.toyota.com/tomorrow 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


53+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


54+Andersen® Windows & Patio Doors. The Long 
Live the Home™ idea book. Learn how our windows 
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can make your home brighter and more beautiful, get 

___}room ideas and more. Visit www.andersenwindows.com 
Jor call (800) 426-4261. 

155-56-Baltica. Handcrafted custom hardware. European- 

imade architectural fittings: door, cabinet and window hard- 

ware. Visit www.baltica.com or call (508) 763-9224. Catalog 

\CD, $5, circle (#55). Free brochure, circle (#56). 


157-58-Classic Mouldings, Inc. Catalog features 1,200 
|plaster components including cornices, columns, domes, 
|panel mouldings and mantels. Catalog, $25, circle (#57). 
| Free brochure, circle (#58). 


_ |5$-Conklin’s Authentic Barnwood. Antique lumber 
. Jaged over decades. Helping architects, designers and 
ler ) builders breathe new life into cultural treasures. Visit 

‘| www.conklinsbarnwood.com or call (570) 465-3832. $5. 


ch 160-Enkeboll Designs. An elegant selection of architec- 
| tural woodcarvings, including capitols, moldings, onlays, 
oo | panels etc. Catalog, $20. 


| 61*Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. Ornamental and architec- 
} tural cast stonework in the widest choice of styles for 
J interior and exterior environments. A 134-page color 
__ and richly illustrated brochure, The Collection, $10. 


|62*Loewen Windows. Maker of fine wood windows 
and doors. Call (800) 245-2295 for a free product 
} brochure plus sizing handbook. 


| 63+Marvin Windows and Doors. Marvin Ultimate 
} Double Hung Windows details the Wood and Clad Ultimate 
| Double Hung’s features with product information, sizes 
| and beautiful photography. Visit www.marvin.com or call 
T } (888) 537-8268. 


| 64-Oak Leaf Conservatories. Traditionally skilled 

British designers and craftsmen create, construct and 
install uniquely designed, high-quality conservatories. 
Mahogany timber and true divided-lite double glazing. 
Call (800) 360-6283. Brochure, $10. 


| 65*Old Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone fireplace 
} mantels in the business. Prices range from $1,000 to 
| $5,700. Provides excellent technical support for all types 
| of installation and applications. Call (800) 600-8336. 


66+Pearlworks. Manufacturers of architectural ornamen- 
tation for use in the most casual or unique setting. Special 
cabinetry parts now available. 320-page catalog, $55. 


67°Pella Windows. With a little dreaming and Pella” 

| Windows & Doors, anything can happen. Visit the company 
| that never compromises on materials, craftsmanship, design 
or performance at www.pella.com 


_ 68-Phantom Screens. The leading brand of retractable 

) screens for doors, windows and oversized applications. 

, Designed to match your home’s décor. No other screen 
is as stylish, versatile or functional. 


69-Renaissance Conservatories. Renaissance 
Conservatory Planning Kit: 48-page catalog, 32-page 
Conservatory Planning Guide, video and samples, $15. 
Visit www.renaissance-online.com or call (800) 882-4657. 


70*Society Brass Collection. A complete collection 

of authentic door hardware crafted in solid-forged brass 
and available in an array of distinctive finishes such as satin 
nickel, polished chrome and oil-rubbed bronze. 
71*Tischler und Sohn (USA) Ltd. Mahogany windows 


and doors offered in practically any size, shape and style, 
with a variety of different finishes. 
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72+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


73° Architectural Paneling Inc. Specializing in custom 
designed English and French paneled rooms for over 40 
years. Our design and manufacturing expertise sets us 
apart in both quality of craftsmanship and design perfor- 
mance. Free estimates. $10. 


74 American Society of Interior Designers. Free 
interior design research papers. Call (800) 610-ASID. 
For a free interior design referral service, call (800) 
775-ASID (residential) or (800) 610-ASID (commercial). 
www.interiors.org 


| 75+*Duralee Fabrics. With technical excellence, fashion- 

| forward coloring and style leadership, Duralee’s collections 

| cover the design spectrum of today’s interior themes. Call 
(214) 748-7080. 


76°Glant Textiles. Woven collection recognized for 
outstanding ranges of color and texture. Minimalist and 
modern constructions to lush chenille, boucle, velvet and 
mohair textures. Call (206) 725-4444. 


77-Hinson & Co. In-depth collection of color representa- 
tional postcards and descriptions of the newest wallpaper, 
| fabric and lighting collections. 


78-79+Houlés U.S.A. Houlés Collection features luxury 

| trimmings in a dazzling array of colors and styles, $25, 
circle (#78). The Nicodecor Collection offers trim and 

| home accessories for young adults and first-time buyers, 

| $10, circle (#79). 
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80-°J. Robert Scott. The finest in fabrics, furniture, 
lighting and accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. 
Showrooms in N.Y., London, L.A. and Chicago. For 
more information, call (310) 680-4300. No literature 
available at this time. 


81-Kravet. The leading distributor of decorative fabrics 
and furnishings to the interior design trade. This 
brochure gives you a detailed view of the many products 
that Kravet features including fabrics, furniture and 
trimmings. $1. 


82+Larsen. For more information on our innovative 

and award-winning weaves, please contact (212) 647-6900. 
Available to the trade only. No literature available at this 
time. 


83-Lee Jofa. Introducing a new and exciting fabric 
and wallcovering collection. Experience the luxurious 
textiles in an elegantly styled brochure featuring the 
newest products. $2. 


84+Pierre Deux French Country®. Provencal prints, 
elegant toiles, richly textured weaves and fine antique 
reproductions to create a unique French ambiance. 


85-°S. Harris. A highly decorative fabric line for the 
residential and hospitality industries. 


86*Scalamandreé. Specializing in the finest textiles, wall- 
coverings, passementerie and furniture available to the 
design trade. Exclusively represents Elitis and Colony in 
the United States. 


87-Tapestries & More. The largest galleries of tapestries 
and handmade tapestry reproductions in North America. 
Please visit our website at www.tapestries.cc or call 
(877) 623-6465. 


88-Vista® Window Film. Helps prevent fading on home 
furnishings. Blocks up to 99.9% of UV rays, saves energy 
and reduces heat and glare. Interior designer and The Skin 
Cancer Foundation recommended. 


89+ York Wallcoverings. The brochure highlights our 
history of craftsmanship, quality and commitment to 
customer service. Our company uses the latest technology 
along with fine art skills to bring customers beautiful and 
colorful designs. 





*Fireman’s Fund. To find an insurance agent in your area, 
go to Agent Search on our website, www.firemansfund.com 


90°Merrill Lynch. Advice and personal financial plan- 
ning to help sophisticated investors simplify their lives. 
Visit our website at www.askmerrill.ml.com or call 
(800) MERRILL. 


91-U.S. Trust Corporation. Providing investment man- 
agement and other wealth management services to high 
net worth individuals and families. Offices in major wealth 
centers across the country. 





92-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


93-°Adib’s Persian Rug Co. Established in 1974. 
Offering the largest selection of antique and new rugs. 
Call (800) 421-4260. 


94-Asia Minor Carpets, Inc. Color brochure along with 
CD-ROM catalog. 


95*Asmara. Learn more about the elegant and beautiful 
world of Asmara’s fine handmade rugs through our 

free color brochure. Visit www.asmarainc.com or call 
(617) 261-0222. 

96-Birger Juell, Ltd. A reputation for the finest hand- 
finished antique reproduction and contemporary floors 
and walls for both residential and commercial interiors. 
www.birgerjuell.com 


97°Caravan Rug Corporation. Recently re-created 
antique aristocracy using weaving and antique wash 
techniques which are both classic and sophisticated. For 
a representative near you, call (310) 358-1222. 


98-Edward Fields, Inc. Manufacturers of custom 
carpets, rugs and tapestries for the residential, contract, 
aircraft, yachting and hospitality markets. 

99-100° Elizabeth Eakins. Wool Catalog is 64 pages of 
handmade custom-designed rugs in wool and linen, $15, 
circle (#99). Cotton Catalog is 66 color pages of handwoven, 
hand-dyed 100% cotton rugs, $20, circle (#100) 
101-°Feizy Rugs. One of the most progressive designers 
and manufacturers in the rug industry. Our vast selection 
of designs ensures you will find a rug for every room in 
your home. 

102-French Accents. Manufacturer ofhandmade 
Aubusson, tapestries and Oriental rugs. Visit ovr website 
at www.french-accents.com 

4103*Glen Eden Wool Carpet. Manufacturing luxury 
100% New Zealand wool carpet and area rugs. When only 
the finest will do, choose Glen Eden Wool Carpet. 


104+ Haifa Inc. Introducing Haifa’s new Byblos 

Limestone line from the Middle East. The perfect stone 
for exterior cladding, architectural details, patina and 
antique or polished flooring. $10. www.haifainc.com 


105+ Hoboken Floors. Wood, ceramic, vinyl and stone 
floor coverings available. 


106+ Hokanson Inc. Designer and manufacturer of 
custom luxury rugs and carpets. Hand- and machine- 
made in our own factory in North America. 


107+ InnerAsia. Producing Tibetan carpets of unsur- 
passed craftsmanship in a wide range of distinctive 
designs. For more information and a free brochure, 
please visit our website at www.innerasiarugs.com or 
call (212) 532-2600. 


108+ International Design Guild. An alliance of fine 
floor covering showrooms. Our members specialize in 
serving the needs of interior designers and discriminating 
consumers. To find your nearest showroom or for more 
information, call (800) 882-2773. 


109-Karastan. What is classic? It’s timeless styling and 
sophistication all woven together. It’s Karastan carpets 
and rugs. $2. 


110°Mansour Fine Rugs. Catalog is a beautiful color 
compilation of the extensive range of Persian, Oriental and 
European rugs and tapestries available from the Mansour 
showroom. 


111*Megerian Brothers Oriental Rugs. Presents 
works of art, each one a blend of history and design that 

is beautifully timeless. Offering a full range of Aubussons, 
Savonneries, Bessarabians, tapestries and fine antique 
pieces. Catalog, $10. Visit www.megerianrugs.com or call 
(877) MEGERIAN. 


112*Mohawk Industries, Inc. Mohawk Right Choice 
Carpet Guide. For a free brochure on choosing the 
right carpet for your lifestyle or for a dealer near you, 
order today. 


113*New Moon. Collection of exquisite handwoven 
rugs designed by John Kurtz considered to be the most 
imaginative in the world today. Fresh designs and color 
choices. 


114*Noonoo Rug Company. Hand-knotted carpet 
collections featuring traditional, original, decorative 
and contemporary designs in today’s colors for the 
discerning consumer. 


115-Nourison. With comprehensive information about 
the history, manufacture and design of fine carpets, the 
Nourison Rug Primer is intended to assist the consumer 
in making an educated choice in the purchase of a rug. 


116 -Odegard, Inc. Carpets that are the benchmark for 
quality in design and materials for hand-knotted carpets 
from Nepal. Call (800) 670-8836. 


117+Renaissance Carpet & Tapestries. 32-page 
catalog, available at no cost to the trade, features Aubussons, 
Savonneries and tapestries. To order or for dealer informa- 
tion, call (800) 325-RUGS. www.renaissancecarpet.com 


118*Samad. A color postcard showing one rug each from 
six of Samad’s award-winning collections. 


119*Saxony. The Wiltonian Program illustrates the 
entire range of 72 field and border coordinates in this 
broadloom pattern collection. All are woven of 100% 
wool loop pile. 


120°Shelly Tile. A wide variety of ceramic tile and stone 
for your walls, floor and residential areas available. For more 
information, call (212) 832-2255. No literature available. 


121-Stanton Carpet. From the high-styled Wilton 
patterns and sisals to printed carpets and area rugs, 
Stanton Carpet offers exclusive, luxury designs. Setting 
the trends in floor covering. For the showroom nearest 
you, please visit www.stantoncarpet.com or call us at 
(888) 809-2989. 


122-124 +Stark Carpet. Catalog features Stark’s designs 
and colorways, including fabric and furniture. Available to 
designers and architects, $10, circle (#122). An American 
Approach to Antique Carpets, a 4-volume set in hardcover 
of Stark’s extensive antique collection, $150, circle (#123). 
One volume, $50, circle (#124). 


125+Tufenkian Carpets. A 200-page full line catalog, 
$20, presents Tibetan rugs, immersing you in Tufenkian’s 
creative artistry. For dealer information and a free 
brochure, please visit www.tufenkiancarpets.com or 

call (800) 435-7568. 

126-128- Walker Zanger. Create your own unique vision 
in tile and stone with Walker Zanger’s luxurious collection 
of handmade ceramic tile, terra cotta, stone tile and slabs, 
mosaics and glass. 20-page brochure, $2, circle (#126). 
Ceramic Tile catalog, $16, circle (#127). 110-page Stone 
Catalog, $16, circle (#128). 

129°Woven Legends® and Black Mountain Looms’. 
Carpets that are woven in rural ateliers and suggest the 
range of colors available when natural dyes and handspun 
wools are used creatively. 
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130+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


131+*American Leather. Quality leather furniture is 

an investment you will enjoy for many years. Over 70 
designs, 70 colors of leather, over 90 colors of ultrasuede, 
custom-made and shipped to you in 30 days or less. 
132+Auffrance Co. New 80-page color catalog featuring 
the finest quality furniture available today. $35. 
133+Avery Boardman Ltd. A comprehensive catalog 
featuring our entire line of sofa beds, sofas, chairs, 
ottomans and bedding products. Designed to assist the 
expert and the novice alike. $35. 

134+Barlow Tyrie. Since 1920, our solid teakwood out- 
door garden and leisure furnishings have weathered the 
test of time. Designs for poolside, garden and patio. $3. 


*Bausman & Company. Color catalog available from 
showroom or sales representative. 

135-Beacon Hill. 13 nationwide showrooms offer prod- 
ucts from relationships with manufacturers of time-hon- 
ored brands. Beacon Hill gives designers everything they 
need to be inspired. www.beaconhillshowrooms.com 
136-Bedroom Eyes. A perfect night’s sleep on the world’s 
finest bed. Honeycomb nesting to eliminate gaps, all-natural 
fiber, Belgium woven damask coverings and more. 
137+Bernhardt. Furniture makers since 1889. Offer- 
ing a variety of catalogs for living room, dining room 
and bedroom. Please visit www.bernhardt.com or call 
(800) 340-0240. 


138+Brown Jordan. The premier manufacturer of fine 
casual furnishings for the home since 1945. For more 
information, call (800) 743-4252, ext. 221. 


139+ Cassina USA Inc. The renowned Italian furniture 
manufacturer presents their timeless modern designs in a 
Tables & Chairs color brochure, $5. www.cassinausa.com 


140: Charles P. Rogers Brass and Iron Beds. Original 
19"- and 20"-century headboards, beds, canopy beds 

and daybeds available. Phone orders welcome. Visit 
www.charlesprogers.com or call (800) 272-7726. Color 
catalog, $1.50. 


141 -Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importers of the finest 
traditional Italian furniture for over 70 years. Free color 
catalog with over 600 furniture designs from Italy. Visit 
www.decorativecrafts.com 

142-Design Centro Italia. Discover high-quality, modern 
Italian furnishings all carried in-stock and ready to ship. 
Visit our 700-page website at www.italydesign.com 
143+Devon Shops. Preview Devon’s collection of hand- 
carved formal and country French and English furniture. 
Free brochure. www.devonshop.com 


144- Drexel Heritage. /mages & Inspirations—64 pages of 
the most popular Drexel Heritage collections, plus home dec- 
orating ideas for casual, contemporary and classic styling. $5. 
145: Elijah Slocum. Fine handmade English furniture. 
Two handsome loose-leaf binders, one of tables and case- 
goods, one of seating, $125. Full credit of purchase price 
with first order. 


146-Francesco Molon GieMme. Collections available 
for purchase: 18" Century Collection, New Empire 
Collection, Italian and French Country Collection and 
Executive Collection. www.giemme-stile.it 

147+Giati Designs, Inc. Manufacturer of fine teak furni- 
ture, market umbrellas and interior/exterior textiles. 


148-Habersham Furniture Company. Receive a color 
brochure showcasing many of the handpainted and hand- 
finished designs from the Claude Monet Collection from 
Habersham. 


149-Henredon Furniture. Aston Court—an artfully 
assembled collection of 18" century English adaptations; 
rendered in mahogany with inlays of satinwood, rosewood 
and other highly decorative veneers. $15. 


*HomePortfolio.com The leading Internet destination 
for the best in home design. HomePortfolio.com helps 
consumers create the home of their dreams. Visit 
www.homeportfolio.com 


150-Kisabeth Showroom. Made-to-order upholstery 
and a wide selection of fine fabrics, trims, furniture and 
drapery rods. 


151-Kreiss Collection. The world-class look of Kreiss 
features an international mix of custom handmade 
furniture, unique accessories, professional design services, 
exclusive fabrics and luxury bed linens. 60-page color 
folio, $15. www.kreiss.com 


152°La Forge Francaise, Ltd. Limited-production 
pieces and custom-designed work tables, chairs, consoles, 
chandeliers, staircases, fireplace tools and screens. 
Brochure, $10. 


153-Lloyd Flanders. A premier name in the casual furni- 
ture market. Renowned for both all-weather wicker and 
aluminum outdoor furnishings. 


154+Lorin Marsh. A quality source for fine furniture and 
accessories from the world over. Offers individualized 
service for all custom items. 

155+ Lowell/Edwards. Specializing in home theater 
electronics and handcrafted custom cabinetry. Featuring 
motorized pop-up and rotating TV cabinet. Visit our 
website at www.lowelledwards.com 

156°M. Craig & Company. Each piece an original in 
the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany and 
American hardwoods are the predominant materials 
used. More than 40 residential and custom creations. 
Portfolio, $15. 


157+McGuire Furniture Company. A 108-page portfolio 
featuring premier rattan designs, bamboo tables, solid 
teak, aluminum, laced rawhide, lighting and other special 
collections. $15. 

158+ National Upholstering Company. Manufacturing 
fine upholstered furniture since 1918. We use the 

finest materials available and our products routinely 
become family heirlooms. Please visit our website at 
www.nationalupholstering.com 


159+ Naurelle Furniture and Lighting. Two showrooms 
located at the Pacific Design Center. A magnificent collec- 
tion of European furniture, lighting and accessories. 


160-Niermann Weeks. Quick ship program includes a 
special selection of the most popular, classically-inspired 
furniture, lighting and accessories. Stocked and available 
for immediate shipment. 


161+Pearson Furniture. Color brochure features best-sell- 
ing styles with information on top-quality construction details 
of Pearson custom-ordered upholstered furniture. $1. 


162: Pettigrew Associates, Inc. Celebrating its 50" 
anniversary, Pettigrew Associates welcomes the discrimi- 
nating designer seeking fine furnishings, antiques, custom 
chandeliers and decorative accessories. 


163+ Phyllis Morris Originals. The foremost designer and 
manufacturer of luxurious custom furniture. Color portfolio, 
finish sample chart, specification catalog and price list 
available. $25. 


164+ PierceMartin. One-stop source for upscale wicker, 
rattan and iron furnishings as well as an extensive collection of 
unique Eastern antiques and accessories. Call (800) 334-8701. 


165+ Poliform USA, Inc. Italy’s leading manufacturer 
of high-end wardrobe systems, wall units, beds and 
kitchens since 1942. Visit www.poliformusa.com or call 
(888) POLIFORM. $15. 


166-Roche-Bobois USA. An exclusive collection of 
innovative and elegant European home furnishings, now 
presented in two distinct catalogs: one featuring our 
Contemporary collection, the second our new Les Voyages 
collection. For the Roche-Bobois store nearest you, call 
(800) 972-8375. $15. 


167 -Scott & Cooner, Inc. The modern furniture and 
lighting source, with emphasis on quality craftsman- 
ship—Mario Bellini, Philippe Starck, Piero Lissoni 
and Paolo Piva, the award-winning Cassina collection 
and more. 


168+Shutters and More, Inc. Visit our showroom to see 
these exclusive furniture-grade shutter designs and our 
new embossed glass doors. Free in-home estimates. Call 
(800) 882-2223. 


169+Stearns & Foster. For more information about our 
luxurious mattresses, visit www.stearnsandfoster.com or 
call (877) SAF-1846. 


170° Stickley Furniture. The Williamsburg Reserve 
Collection is the result of an exclusive licensing agreement 
with the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. Historic 
reissues and adaptations for bedroom, dining room and 
occasional use. $5. 

171°Trading Company. Craftsmen of fine furniture for 
more than 20 years. Creating classic pieces that are hand- 
crafted and made from natural materials. Color brochure. 
www.thetradingcompany.net 


172-Tucker Robbins. Designs honor the natural materi- 
als, finding form within function. Our synthesis is bringing 
indigenous forms and materials into modern context. 


173-Weatherend Estate Furniture. Offering a collection 
of heirloom quality outdoor furniture. Each piece is hand- 
crafted from teak or mahogany using yacht-building tech- 
niques for superior strength and durability. 

174-Winston Furniture Company. A color product port- 
folio depicting the sheer design elegance of the Pompeii 
Furniture line. $5. 
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175-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


176*David Yurman. Luxurious and wearable modern 
designs—a gift from David Yurman’s Cable Collection™ is 
certainly something special. Visit your authorized retailer at 
locations nationwide. 





177-Diamond Trading Company. To view diamond 
jewelry designs and learn more about how to buy a diamond, 
visit www.adiamondisforever.com 


178-Di MODOLO. Created in 18K white and yellow gold. 
Beautifully set sparkling diamonds and intense colors. 
Sapphires and semi-precious stones impeccably adorn the 
pieces. This inspired collection for woman is both modern 
in design and classic in approach. 

179+ Jaeger-LeCoultre. Since 1833, Jaeger-LeCoultre has 
manufactured sophisticated Swiss movements and technical 
watch designs. For your free copy of the Manufacturer's 
Book of Timepieces, please call (800) JUC-TIME. 
180+Patek Philippe. Brochure features the entire 
collection of men’s and ladies’ watches, each of which 
takes at least nine months to create. 


181 -Primak Jewelry. The Primak Collection is avail- 
able at the finest jewelry stores across the United States. 
For more information, call (800) 398-9209. A list of 
authorized Primak dealers can be found at our website 
www.primakjewelry.com 

182*Rado. One of the most prominent Swiss watch 


manufacturers and the leading producer of scratchproof ' 
design watches. 


183+Roberto Coin. Exquisite creations in varied colors 
of gold, mother-of-pearl and precious gems that have 
innovated the jewelry field. Call (800) 853-5958. No 
literature available. 





184- Please send me all of the free items in this category.) 


185-The A&D Building. Offering the widest selection of 
luxurious kitchen, bath and building products to fit your 
lifestyle. Open to consumers and design professionals 
Mon.-Fri., 9am-Spm. 23 showrooms filled with endless 
possibilities. 

186+-American Standard. For inspiration, exclusive 
designs and help in creating your dream bathroom, order 
our free collection and Porcher catalogs. Visit us at 


www.americanstandard-us.com or call (800) 524-9797, ext. 77. 


f 


187-+bulthaup. The essential bulthaup book will tell you 
all you need to know about furnishing your kitchen as the 
center of home life. $24. 


188+Corsi Cabinets. Manufacturer of luxurious custom 
cabinetry, specializing in unique finishes and fashions. 
Color brochure, $10. www.corsicabinets.com 


189-Dacor. An innovative leader in quality and stylish 
design of high-end kitchen appliances. Offering three 
unique styles, including Epicure, Preference and 
Millennia. Product line includes ranges, ovens, cooktops, 
warming ovens and hoods. Call (800) 772-7778. 


190*Downsview Kitchens. Design innovation and com- 


mitment to quality make Downsview the premier choice in) 


kitchen cabinetry. Send $15 for a 96-page color brochure. 
Call (905) 677-9354. 


191+Fisher & Paykel. Dishdraw dishwasher: two indepen- 
dently operated wash drawers. Wash heavily soiled baking 
dishes and fine china at the same time without compromise. 
Visit www.fisherpaykel.com or call (800) 863-5394. 


192°Franke. International manufacturer of stainless 
steel, synthetic granite, titanium sink systems, faucets 

and custom accessories. Franke enters the bath market 
with an elegant series of lavatory sinks and faucets. Visit 
our website at www.frankeksd.com or call (800) 626-5771. 


193-Gaggeneau. Catalog takes you through our com- 
plete line of European-designed, custom built-in appliances: 
for the New Era Kitchen. Visit www.gaggeneau.com/us or 
call (800) 828-9165. 


194-Herbeau Creations of America. Period-style 
French Provincial kitchen and bath fixtures. 


195-Jenn-Air. A division of the Maytag Corporation. 
Makers of the finest high-end kitchen appliances including : 
cooktops, convection ovens, wall ovens and refrigerators. 


196+ Johnny Grey. Leading kitchen architect Johnny 
Grey judiciously applies freestanding furniture with built- 
in cabinets. Contact us for photographic images and 
literature about our services. $10. 


197+ KitchenAid. Offering a complete line of major and 
countertop appliances. For additional information, visit 
our website at www.kitchenaid.com or call (800) 422-1230. 


198-Kohler Co. Kohler Bath and Kitchen Ideas. A 
complete set of color product catalogs covering baths 
and whirlpools, showers, lavatories, toilets and bidets, 
kitchen and entertainment sinks, faucets and acces- 
sories. Visit our website at www.kohler.com or call 
(800) 4-KOHLER, ext. BA9. $15. 


199*La Cornue. French maker of cooking equipment 
coveted by the world’s most discerning cooks. Featuring 
ranges, hoods, rotisseries and coordinating cabinetry as 
well as accessories. Visit www.purcellmurray.com or call 
(800) 892-4040. $10. 
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200: Miele, Inc. Technologically superior dishwashers 
and appliances in sleek European design provide the 
ultimate in performance and beauty. Setting the standards 
of excellence for over 101 years. 


201-Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. From American 
Arts & Crafts to the warmth of Provence, our new 40- 
page catalog previews these cabinetry styles and more. 

1 (800) 447-9006, Dept. #AD101B. $12. Visit our web- 
site at www.plainfancycabinetry.com 


202-Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. Renowned European 
itchen and bath cabinet manufacturer offers front styles 
in wood, lacquer, laminate, aluminum and stainless steel, 
ranging from traditional to avant-garde design. $18. 


203* Rocky Mountain Hardware. Handcrafted, solid 
bronze architectural hardware and plumbing: doors, 
iwindows, cabinets, kitchen, bath and accessories and 
our custom work. 


204-Rohl. Color brochure presents authentic European 
designs for bath and kitchen faucets, sinks and accessories. 


205° Rutt Handcrafted Cabinetry. Established in 1951. 
‘The ultimate in luxury cabinetry. Made by Pennsylvania 
‘craftsmen in a time-honored tradition. $15. 


|206-Sanijet Pipeless Whirlpool Bath. Manufacturing 
} the world’s most luxurious whirlpool baths and the only 
ones certified by the National Sanitation Foundation. 
Call (877) 934-0477. 


207 -SieMatic Corporation. The 130-page SieMatic 
| Kitchen Book features the finest design ideas, $25. Visit 
} www.SieMatic.com or call (800) 559-0753. 


f | 208: Snaidero U.S.A. See the latest in Italian contemporary 
io) kitchen design by ordering the complete Snaidero portfolio, 
7 | $25. Visit www.snaidero-usa.com or call (877) SNAIDERO. 


I § 209-210*Sub Zero. The leader in built-in refrigeration 
7 ) design solutions. Showcases the nation’s most stunning 
| kitchens in the idea book Great American Kitchens, $10, 


} circle (#209). Free brochure, circle (#210). 


} 211-Thermador. Learn why Thermador has become the 
} brand of choice for so many cooking enthusiasts. Brochure 
offers a wide range of options to meet specific kitchen 
Ti requirements. Call (800) 656-9926, ext. 48. 


 } 212-TOTO USA. For complete details on TOTO’s high 
it } performance toilets, lavatories and accessories, visit 
www.totousa.com or call (800) 350-8686, ext. 3020. 
| Free brochure. 


| 213-Varenna Poliform. High-quality kitchens designed 


by Italy’s leading architects. Stainless steel, warm wood, 
lacquer colors, glass integrated into high design. For the 
showroom nearest you, visit www.varenna.com or call 
(877) VARENNA. $15. 


214-Vent-A-Hood. Centrifugal blowers efficiently 
liquefy cooking grease while permanently exhausting 
odors. It’s the most efficient, quiet and easy-to-clean 
ventilation system you can install in your home. Call 
(800) 331-2492. 

215-Waterworks. The leading luxury brand for the bath. 
Exclusive lines include fittings, fixtures, tile, lighting, furni- 
ture, textiles and apothecary. Available by catalog or at 
www.waterworks.com. $10. 


216*Wood-Mode. Color pamphlet shows a sampling of 
designs and describes the exclusive finishing process that 
enhances the beauty and durability of Wood-Mode cabinetry. 
It includes an offer for a free Designer Literature Collection. 
Please visit our website at www.wood-mode.com or call 

(800) 635-7500. 





217 -Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


218-Arroyo Craftsman. Arts & Crafts lighting—interior, 
exterior and landscape lighting. Multiple sizes, finishes 
and art-glass choices. 

219-Arte de Mexico. Catalog features over 400 different 
hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures and an exten- 
sive line of iron furniture. For more information, call 
(818) 508-0993. $15. 

220-Crystal Farm. Renowned worldwide for antler 
furniture and lighting. 60-page color catalog available, 
$25, showing approximately 200 items. 

221-James R. Moder Crystal Chandelier. Free Crystal 
Chandelier catalog features a beautiful selection of 
crystal chandeliers trimmed with a variety of crystal 
qualities, including crystal manufactured by Swarovski. 
Visit our website at www.jamesrmoder.com or call 
(800) 761-9192. 

222°H.A. Framburg. One of the finest traditions in light- 
ing since 1905. Offering over 400 styles including Gothic, 
Empire, Victorian, Georgian, Early American, Art Deco 
and soft contemporary. $15. 

223+Minka Group Companies. A decorative and ceiling 
fan manufacturer that covers all decorative consumer 


product lighting and ceiling fan needs. 


224*Naos Forge Inc. Custom-made wrought iron/ 
bronze lighting fixtures, furniture, gates, doors and 
railings. 

225*Schonbek Lighting. The largest manufacturer of 
crystal chandeliers in North America. Contemporary, 
traditional, retro and custom designs. Free video and 
literature, call (800) 836-1892. Please visit our website at 
www.schonbek.com 

226*Studio Steel. Creates handmade wrought iron chan- 
deliers, sconces and lanterns using century-old techniques. 
New catalog features an exceptional selection of classic 
reproductions and original designs. $2. 





227+Martin’s Herend Imports, Inc. Receive a free 
brochure describing the artistry and history of Herend, the 
hand-painted porcelain favored by royalty and discerning 
connoisseurs since 1826. 


228+°Steuben. For nearly a century, the master glass- 
makers and designers of Steuben have been crafting the 
finest crystal into gifts of rare and timeless beauty. Call 
(800) 424-4240. $2. 

229+Swarovski. Austrian crystal gifts, collectibles, jewel- 
ry and functional decorative home accessories. For a free 
brochure, call (800) 648-8210. 






PLO ATONE 


230°Clos du Bois. Found in the heart of Sonoma 
County. Crafting wines that showcase this extraordinary 
region. For more than 25 years, our wines have reflected 
our signature style—elegant, soft and supple. Visit our 
website at www.closdubois.com 


231+ Gevalia Kaffe Fine Coffees of Europe. Experience 
the pleasures of Gevalia Kaffe. Order a trial shipment 
and receive a free gift. Visit www.gevalia.com or call 
(800) 438-2542. 

232+*Oceana Traders. View our catalog of museum- 
quality model ships, handcrafted of the finest material. 
Commemorating famous vessels and popular styles of the 
past and present. 


233+Pratesi. Catalog highlights our collection of bed, 
bath and table linens. 





Sj Diamond Devotion 


DIG 


=. 9 - 


ARCHITECTURAL 


6-8pm 

De Scenza Diamonds 
161 Andover Street 
Peabody, MA 


DE SCENZA 


DIAMONDS 


Since 1915 


Alex Primak has been producing elegant diamond 
jewelry in platinum and 18K gold since 1980. go 
The Primak jewelry line is an understated pre- 
sentation of precious metals and diamonds, 
designed to be handed down for generations. 
Every Primak item is unique, its precious stones 
painstakingly selected and matched, its setting 
individually finished and polished to perfection. 
Join Architectural Digest at one of these fine 
jewelers for a cocktail reception and a preview of 
the new Primak Couture collection. 


Thursday, November 8, 2001 


For details and to RSVP, call Nancy Hdas at (978) 977-0090. 


The best selection of loose diamonds, diamond jewelry, 
watches and giftware for the past 86 years 
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PRIMAK 














Thursday, November 15, 2001 


5:30-7:30pm 


Moretti’s Fine Jewelry 
14230 Highway 281 North 
San Antonio, TX 





o Worcester o 
508-791-0020 


Boston 
617-542-7974 


Framingham 
508-620-0090 


www.descenza.com 





Peabody 
976-977-0090 





For details and to RSVP, call Jill Moretti at (210) 493-8080. 


SMorettis 


. 
FINE JEWELRY 


14230 HWY 281 NORTH 
SAN ANTONIO, TX 78232 


(210) 493-8080 
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DESIGNINSITE 


Visit the sites of these Architectural Digest advertisers 


www.abchome.com ce 
The New York and Florida home furnishings 

and floorcovering legend, online SeOnie 
www.acura.com 

Will it be the all-new 260-hp TL Type-S, award 

winning MDX, luxurious RL or sporty CL? Can't 

decide? Visit our website ACURA 


www.amdega.com 

Beautiful bespoke conservatories, sun 
rooms and garden buildings handmade 
in England since 1874 


22 


AM DEGA 


www.americanleather.com 
70 styles and colors custom-made © 
and shipped in 30 days or less. ww 


AMERICANLEATHER 


www.americanstandard-us.com 
View the latest product innovations and find new design ideas 


with the easy-to-navigate S 
menu bar selections Autrican Standard 


www.beaconhillshowrooms.com 
Furniture, accessories, lighting... of all things we provide 
designers, sanity is the most appreciated 


IISA ON JEHULAC 


www.bernhardt.com 
Furniture makers since 1889, offering a variety of living room, 
bedroom and dining room furniture 


BERN H AR DT 


www.bulthaupusa.com 
Kitchen systems embodying all that people with exceptional 
taste cherish—functionality and style, quality and durability 


bulthaup 
www.cartier.com 


One of the world’s leading luxury goods companies. To 


learn more, please visit our website. Ca 5 
“er 


www.claremontrug.com 
“One of the finest antique rug companies in the world.” 
— London Financial Times. Visit our virtual carpet gallery. 


CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY 


www .clivechristian.com 
Luxury British brand—famous for furniture & 


and perfume wo a 
Otwe 6; VA UM 


www.closdubois.com 
Browse information on Clos du Bots wines, the winery and food 


pairing suggestions CLOS DU BOIS. 


www.collectorseditions.com 
Original paintings, sculpture and limited editions, printed 


exclusively by Eclipse Workshop ‘ollectors Edition 


www.davidyurman.com 
Masterfully combining the aesthetics and craftsmanship of fine 


jewelry with fashion DAVID YURMAN 


www .italydesign.com 
Purchase modern Italian furnishings online—all items in stock 
for immediate delivery to your home 


italydesign}.com 





Tae 





www.adiamondisforever.com 
Win diamonds at UN 
www.adiamondisforever.com! NY 

A DIAMOND IS FOREVER 


www.dimodolo.com 
Both modern in design and classic in approach, the inspired 


jewelry collection for women Di MODOLO 
= MILANO 
www .dkantiques.com 
A distinctive collection of late 17th- to mid 20th-century 
Continental & American antiques : 
Karen Dresent 
DK ANTIQUES, Urb. 


www.dorisieslieblau.com 
Offering the finest collection of antique and exemplary carpets 


and tapestries 3 

Des hol Haw 
www.dibcollection.com 
To see our newest collection of avant garde, custom and 


handmade rugs, visit our Ge A, ol , 


www.drexelheritage.com 
Fine furniture makers since 1903, 

reflecting a variety of styles and 
attention to detail 


DREXEL HERITAGE» 


www.edelmanleather.com 
The world’s most complete collection of quality leathers for 


residential, aircraft EDELMAN LEATHER 


and contract use 


www.firemansfund.com rey 
To find an insurance agent in your area, = “== 
go to Agent Search on our website eae 


www.greenwichworkshop.com 
Limited editions, fine art prints 
and canvases, and fine art gifts 
by today's sought-after artists 


Greenwich Workshop 


www.habershamdesigns.com 5 


Habersham is a leading manufacturer of Ga 

upscale hand-painted furnishings and 

showpiece reproductions HABERSHAM’ 

EST 1972 

www.hck.com 

A custom cabinet manufacturer, producing cabinetry 

In traditional, contemporary 

and Old World styles H E R I TA € E 
Se 
ee 


www.infiniti.com 

The new 2002 INFINITI° Q45". Voice recognition 
Rearview monitor. Visit our website to see the 
future of the luxury sedan 


Ww 


Accelerating the future” INFINITE 


www .design-guild.com 

A directory of International Design Guild 

showrooms-the finest decorative floor- NE Hull 2 
covering showrooms in the world < gt etna) 


www .jaeger-lecoultre.com 
Since 1833, Jaeger-LeCoultre has manufactured technical 
Swiss movements and sophisticated timepieces 


<JAEGER-LECOULTRE> 
www.jamesrmoder.com 


One of the world’s finest Crystal Chandelier manufacturers, 





featuring great design and value james i moder. 
www.jrobertscotit.com Sj. 

The finest in furniture, fabrics, lighting and ROBERT 
accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis SCOTT 


www.kitchenaid.com (OO 
Featuring a complete line of major and countertop = 
appliances. For more information, visit our website re) 
www.kreiss.com 

Go online to discover our unique collection of hand-crafted 
furniture, imported accessories, luxurious 


bed linens and plush fab: 
pespigenies. KREISS COLLECTION 


www.lincolnvehicies.com 
Lincoln LS is the power of luxury with the } 


luxury of power. See what American 
luxury is all about 


LESINECZOREIN 


AMERICAN LUXURY 


ym 


Committed to Quality since 1905 


www.loewen.com 

Makers of premium wood windows and 
doors. Available from a global network of 
over 1,000 professional dealers 


www.mcguirefurniture.com 
The finest in hand-crafted rattan designs, bamboo tables, solid 
teak, aluminum, laced rawhide, lighting and more 


Wile GW i IK Je 
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MAKENA’S HILLS 





continued from page 240 i 
fascinating juxtaposition of so many 
African and European colonial artifacts — 
can make you feel,” says film fashion } ~ 
consultant Elizabeth Jett, “as though 
you've become part of the interior 
landscape, part of Africa, as though’ 
you've always belonged there. It’s a. 
marvelous achievement in an inherent- 
ly magical place.” 

If the tents are huge, the lodge is gi- 
gantic. Its bar, dining room and conver- 
sation nooks are so well laid out that the 
space’s feeling is one of intimacy. The 
exterior’s similarity to Eero Saarinen’s — 
‘TWA terminal in New York’s Kennedy 
Airport is unmistakable—there is an il- 
lusion of flight in an earthbound object. 

In the evenings sundowners are served 
around a blazing campfire on the lodge 
veranda or, if guests prefer, before 
enormous fireplaces in the sitting room. 
‘They may dine there or in the privacy 
of their tents. Specialties of the kitchen 
include wild-guinea-fowl paté, arti- 





The hostelry, ona 
private sanctuary, has a 
world-class kitchen, 
peerless service, solitude 
and lots of romance. 


choke ravioli with farm-made ricotta, 
lake-fresh crayfish in banana leaves, 
cherry créme brilée with coconut milk, 
mango with macadamia pralines, and 
guava ice cream in an ice bowl with 
trapped flowers. There is also an excel- 
lent Italian and South African wine list. 

From the cliff’s edge and beyond the 
veranda’s campfire, guests can see the 
vastness of the valley below and lower 
ridges across it. In the distance, the last 
bits of daylight reflect off Lake Baringo 
like silver disks suspended in space. 
Meanwhile, Venus, the love star of Ma- 
sai myth, is a diamond rising in the 
deepening blue sky. 

The nightjar’s trill can be heard. The 
lion’s roar hollows to diminishing 
groans. The leopard lets out a cadenced 
wheeze, like a handsaw on a two-by- 
four. Kuki Gallmann asks, “Music?” She 
then smiles and answers, “We let Africa 
provide that.” 0 





TURAL DIC 


RST 


re 
A California Affair 

For more than 60 years, Kreiss Collection has defined the “California 

Style” of casual, elegant living. Preview the 2002 collections at a cock- 
oF. tail reception hosted by Architectural Digest, with a chance to win 
~~  Kreiss Collection furnishings and accessories for the home. Please 
=~ call Madalyn Robbins at (212) 593-2005 by October 18 to RSVP. 
mm 
= Thursday, October 25, 2001, 5:30-8:30pm, 
.... Kreiss Collection, 215 East 58th Street, New York, NY 
“= Fashion Shoe Business 
— Stuart Weitzman trunk shows offer 


a first look at the Spring/Summer 
collection and the opportunity to choose 
your favorite styles in your size. Orders 
will be taken in sizes 6-12 AAAA, 6-12 
AAA, 5-12 AA, 4-12 B and 5-11 C. For 
more details, call (212) 582-9500. 


Houston (The Galleria), Oct. 24-26 


Plano (The Shops at Willow Bend) and 
Tampa (International Plaza), Oct. 31-Nov. 2 


Boston (Copley Place) and 
New York (59th & Madison), Nov. 7-9 


Visit eBay in October to bid on a one-of-a-kind Stuart Weitzman shoe with designs by celebri- 
ties including Jennifer Aniston, Halle Berry, Cindy Crawford, Gwyneth Paltrow and Tina Turner. 
Proceeds benefit the American Cancer Society, Cedars-Sinai Research for Women’s Cancers, 
Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer Foundation and The Breast Cancer Research Foundation. 


Custom shoe by LeAnn Rimes 


Lip Lessons | 


Lancome makeup professionals show you how to style your lips like a pro. 
An exclusive lipstick case is your bonus with a qualified purchase, while 
supplies last. Available at select Bloomingdale’s, Macy’s West, Burdines, 
Lazarus, Rich’s or Bon Marché stores. Visit www.lancome.com for details. 


The Right Circles 


In Roman times the wreath was a symbol of victory. 
DIFFA’s quest to achieve victories in the fight against AIDS 
has inspired WREATH, an installation of original wreath 
designs to be displayed and auctioned at the opening party 
of the Architectural Digest Home Design Show. 





An eclectic mix of architects, artists, celebrities, fashion, graphic and inte- 
rior designers including Todd Oldham, Juan Montoya and David 
Rockwell will donate creations that turn the concept of the wreath 
inside out. Please call (212) 727-3100 for details and to order tickets. 


Thursday, November 1, 2001, 6-9pm 

Jacob Javits Center, Architectural Digest Home Design Show 
39th Street and 11th Avenue, New York, NY 

Tickets: $100 (includes admission to the Show) 
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Italian Design Days 


THE ART OF SIMPLICITY 

Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, MN 
October 13, 2001-January 13, 2002 

Zero to Infinity: Arte Povera 1962-1972 
features work by 14 iconoclastic 
Italian artists who changed the course 
of 20th-century design by helping to 
launch the Conceptual Art movement. 
Organized by the Walker and the Tate 
Modern, London, the United States pres- 
entation of this exhibit is made possible 
by the Italian Trade Commission. For more 
information, call (612) 375-7622 or 
visit www.walkerart.org. 


THE SEAT OF STYLE 

November 4-7, 2001, New York, NY 
Celebrate the tradition and influence of 
Italian design and receive discounts of 
up to 20% on merchandise by Italy’s 
leading furniture manufacturers. Gain 
insight into Italian artistry with panel 
discussions by museum curators. Plus 
find out how you can win a trip to 
Milan’s legendary furniture fair, Salone 
del Mobile. Sponsored by Federlegno- 
Arredo and the Italian Trade Commission. 
For more information and to receive 
your invitation, call (212) 353-1383 or 
visit www.abitareitalia.com. 











Le Corbusier Chaise by Cassina 


STYLE TO BOOT 

For the latest looks by the biggest 
names in Italian design, check out The 
Best of Italian Style on STYLE.com. 
Log onto STYLE.com/italianstyle to get 
an insider’s look at today’s top designers 
of apparel, accessories, interior design 
and architecture—and to find out how 
you can enter to win a trip to Italy. 
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Listings continued from page 312 


www.mediaarts.com 
Representing artists Howard Behrens, Simon 
Bull, Robert Lyn Nelson and Thomas Kinkade 





MEGERIAN 


www.megerianrugs.com 
Cover your floors with the enduring beauty 
of Megerian rugs—each one Is a unique 
masterpiece 


os 


www.mbusa.com 
To learn more about the Mercedes-Benz vehicle @ 
line-up, visit our website 


N THE MAKIN 


Mercedes-Benz 
www.askmerrill.mi.com 


For more information, BS 
Merrill Lynch 


please visit our website 


www.miele.com 

Technologically superior performance in sleek 
European design, setting the standards 

of excellence for over 101 years. 


anything else is a compromise 


www.minkagroup.net 
Browse our comprehensive collection of decorative lighting 
and ceiling fans. Available through 
fine lighting showrooms nationwide 





www.mikimotoamerica.com 
Originator of cultured pearls since 1893, Mikimoto is 
the creator of the world’s most exceptional jewelry 


MIKIMOTO 


www.mohawkcarpet.com 
For a dealer near you or to receive free product literature, 


visit our website CLL MOHAWK 


INDUSTRIES, INC 


www.osborneandlittle.com 
Osborne & Little distributes fabrics and wallpapers for Nina 
Campbell, Liberty Furnishings, Lorca and Designers Guild 


OSBORNE & LITTLE 


www.nissandriven.com 
The 240-hp Nissan Pathfinder—the most 
powerful SUV we've ever built. For more 
information, visit our website 


www.nourison.com 
The world’s most exquisite rugs come 
from Nourison 





www.odegardcarpets.com 
Odegard is the benchmark for quality 


a 
and design in hand-knotted carpets ODEGARD 
from Nepal rte tant Comet 
www.patek.com ate 
Visit the Geneva workshops and view the 


collection of the world’s finest watchmaker pad ee 


www.plainfancycabinetry.com 
40-page catalog to inspire you with designs 
from Provence to the Adirondacks. Available 
primarily east of the Mississippi. $12 





www.poggenpohl-usa.com 


A world-renowned European kitchen and bath poggen 


cabinet manufacturer with designs ranging pohl | 
Bo 


from contemporary to traditional 














www.poliformusa.com 

Italy's leading manufacturer of high-end closet 
systems, wall units, beds and kitchens since 1942 
www.rado.com 

One of the most prominent Swiss watch 


manufacturers and the leading producer of RAD Oo 


scratchproof-design watches Switzerland 


www.raymondweil.com 
Known throughout the world as one of the leading brands 


of fine Swiss watches RAYMOND WEIL 


GENEVE 





www.redbaronsantiques.com 
Auctions and retail, featuring architectural antiques, 


decorative arts and collectibles Red Baron’s Antiques 


fx 


BOBOIS 


www.roche-bobois.com 
An exclusive collection of innovative and 
elegant European contemporary home 
furnishings 





www.rutt.net 
The ultimate in luxury hand-crafted cabinets, 
kitchens, baths and custom designs for all rooms 





www.samadbrothers.com 
The exclusive hand-woven rug collections 
feature timely colors, subtle textures, 
unusual finishes and original designs 


www.scalamandre.com 

View the finest in luxury home furnishings—fabric, wallcoverings, 

trimming, floorcoverings and furniture : ~ 
(Sealimante 


www.siematic.com 

The 130-page SieMatic Kitchen Book e oe 
features the finest design ideas, $25 S #4, ti 
For more information, visit our website le a Cc 
www.sohoeditions.com 
Art publisher representing Holland, Park, 
Shvaiko, Suljakov and Stiltz with oils and 
limited-edition serigraphs on canvas 


SO HO 


EDITIONS: 


www.starkcarpet.com 
World's leading supplier to the design community for rugs, 


carpets, furniture, wallcoverings and St . 


Old World Weavers fabrics 
CARPET 


www.tapestries-more.com 
Visit our website to learn more about the largest 
European Reproduction Tapestries Galleries in the US 


Tapestries & Moret 





www.toyota.com/tomorrow topay 
Find out about Toyota's innovations and 
technologies that impact the world in 
which we live 


TOMORROW 
TOYOTA 


www.tufenkiancarpets.com 
Describes the company and its 
100% hand-crafted Tibetan and 
Armenian carpets, ranging from 
traditional to modern 


TUG EINE Kee ARN 


a me 
area) 
www.varenna.com 


Kitchens by Italy's leading architects. High-quality design 
systems: stainless steel, wood, colored lacquers and glass 


Varennars 
www.ventahood.com 
The most powerful, efficient, 
quiet and easy-to-clean VentAHooad. 


ventilation system for your home 


www.waterworks.com 
The leading luxury brand for the bath—-our website offers 
online shopping and more 


www.westland.co.uk 
Offering an extensive range of antique, period and prestigious 
chimney-pieces and architectural elements, panelled rooms 


f 
apeguotens WESTLAND * LONDON 


www.woolsnz.com 
The Wools of New Zealand brand represents the 
standard of excellence in wool carpets and rugs 


www.gold.org 
World Gold Council features jewelry designers 
and manufacturers that turn up the heat with 


fresh t ; 
resh creativity glow with gold 
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TROPICAL FORMALITY 


continued from page 271 

ings and stained doors as well as good 
English furniture sitting on stone and 
rugs of straw. The late-eighteenth- 
century lacquered Chinese eight-panel 
screen was chosen for its dark strength, 
he adds—to offset the neutrality of 
the walls and reinforce the mahogany 
of the doors. 

From the light-saturated living room, 
which faces the outspread ocean, one 
can retreat through double doors on 
the east into the dining room, whose 
walls are upholstered in hand-stenciled 
fabric, or, through double doors on 
the west, into the library. “The dense 
vegetation on the lanai filters all the 
light there, and my philosophy is, if a 
room is naturally dark, make it darker— 
work with it, not against it,” says Sny- 
der. Accordingly, the library walls are 
upholstered in moss suede, the wood- 
work green-glazed and the wool rug a 
gruel of oatmeal and moss. 

The walls of all the rooms in this 
mellow-tempered apartment attest to 
Sam Michaels’s eye for pictures. Of 
the George Condo in the library, the 
three David Smiths in the living room, 
the four Alex Katzes in the master sit- 
ting room and the Bill Jensen in the 
master bedroom, he reflects, “These 
were all very considered purchases. 
There are still a number of empty 
spaces on the walls, but I’m in no rush 


“My philosophy ts, if 
a room Is naturally dark, 
make it darker—work 
with it, not against it,” 
says Snyder. 


to fill them just to decorate them. 
As time goes by and I visit galleries, 
which I often do, I'll be adding to my 
small collection.” 

Scott Snyder sums up the apartment 
as being “very tailored and totally ap- 
propriate for Sam,” and the client is the 
first to agree. “I’m on an airplane all 
the time, whether for business or plea- 
sure, and life is hectic if not turbulent,” 
he says. “But when I get down here, it’s 
a whole other thing: This is my un- 
winding place.” O 
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ontinued from page 256 
ooked at over fifty houses before enlist- 
ng Stern to build a new one. “To me, 
the majority of houses have rooms that 
re psychologically uncomfortable,” 
ays the husband, who was trained as a 
sychiatrist and has a keen sense of light 
and proportion. “Most architects can’t 
design internal spaces that don’t cause 
nxiety or depression.” 

Above all, they wanted a restful 
ouse. “Our big statement—what we 
told Bob we wanted,” the husband ex- 
lains, “was being able to eat, sleep and 
ead The New York Times in every room.” 

Stern and partner Grant Marani, 
along with San Francisco interior design- 
ers Agnes Bourne and Geoffrey De 
Sousa, of De Sousa Hughes, granted that 
wish—even at the front door, where an 
alcove bench sits invitingly in a scallop- 
shingled entrance porch. 

Although the house is formal in 
plan, the spaces are warm and intimate. 
The library, for example, is a club- 
by oak-lined room infused with a gold- 
en patina. Light emanates from an 
elliptical window that is strategical- 
ly placed over the fireplace, which 
borrows light from the entrance and 
an adjoining courtyard. 

The ellipse, in fact, is the Zelig of 
motifs in the residence, reappearing 


They dreamed of a 
house that would relate 
to the water, “a house 
fitting for a retired 
professor who wants to 
look at the sea from 
every room.” 





in many guises on transoms, windows, 
doorknobs, pavers—even an umbrel- 
la stand. It is a vehicle for one of the 
primary architectural surprises: oval 
and round windows, placed in a nook 
off the master bedroom and in the 
master bath, offering cameo views of 
the Presidio and the Palace of Fine 
Arts. Where the architects could snag 
_ a view, they did. 

A door off the kitchen leads to a hid- 
den deck that hugs the side of the house 








like the galley of a ship. Secret tucked- 
away spaces are positioned throughout 
the residence: The wife’s study has both 
a cozy built-in daybed and a private 
porch with a view to the bay. Nearby, 
a door opens to yet another private 
porch, this one sheltered by a shingled 
roof, providing an instant feeling 
of having been transported to Cape 
Cod or Maine. 

Bourne and De Sousa decorated the 
house to reflect the couple’s sense of 
“curiosity and adventure,” says Bourne. 
To complement Stern’s classical sensi- 
bility, they brought in idiosyncratic, 
whimsical pieces created by artists, 
such as a light fixture in the dress- 
ing room that James Misner made 
of braided hoses, an old kitchen strain- 
er, bed coils and other found objects. 
They also brought blue and green mar- 
ble to the kitchen and master bath, 
respectively, a counterpoint to the ar- 
chitect, who likes “all white, all the 
time,” says the wife. 

The couple are energetic collectors 
of nineteenth-century California land- 





scapes and have also acquired an in- 
triguing array of scientific instruments 
that “recapture an era when there was 
a fascination with studying the physi- 
cal world,” the husband says. Among 
them are several nineteenth-century 
globes from Prague and a Van de Graaff 
generator—for static electricity—trans- 
formed into a lamp. They also enjoy en- 
tertaining; the dining table and chairs 
sit on a platform that doubles as a stage 
for string quartets. 

On weekends they gather up the 
newspaper, light a fire, crawl under 
blankets on the récamiers and read, 
deeply rested. “The staying power of 
comfort is in the details,” the husband 
reflects. “When you live here, you see 
another beautiful thing every time you 
sit down. The details ground you and 
make each room an ongoing experience.” 

At twilight they often find themselves 
up top on the deck, leaning out over the 
rails. “You go out and smoke a cigar, 
or take a glass of cognac, and it’s as if 
you were on a boat,” says the husband. 


“The HMS Stern.” 0 
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Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 


Alec Baldwin Wants to Read You a Story... 


Tune in to the popular public radio series Selected Shorts: A 
Celebration of the Short Story weekly this month to hear fine actors 
read short fiction by exciting new writers and acclaimed masters, 
sponsored by Architectural Digest. 

November 3-9: Alec Baldwin reads Tim O’Brien’s “Speaking of 
Courage;” Lisa Fugard reads Sheila Kohler’s “Africans.” 


November 10-16: Harold Gould reads John Updike’s “How Was It, 
Really?;” Blair Brown reads Andrea Barrett’s “The Littoral Zone.” 


ARCHITECTURA 


November 17-23: Elaine Bromka reads Elizabeth Hardwick’s “Shot: A New 
York Story;” Isaiah Sheffer reads James Stevenson’s “Notes from a Bottle.” 


November 24-30: John Shea reads John McGahern’s “Like All Other 
Men;” Mary Beth Hurt reads Joy Williams’ “The Skater.” 


The series is recorded live at Symphony Space in New York City and produced for 
radio by Symphony Space and WNYC New York. Call your public radio station for 
broadcast information. 


Selected Shorts listeners’ favorite readings 
are available on audiocassette. Visit 


symphonyspace 
| 
selected shorts: 
a celebration of the short story 


www.symphonyspace.org for more information, 
or call (212) 864-1414, ext. 206, to request 
a free cassette catalog. 





Art Lovers’ Dream Date 


Join Architectural Digest for Artwalk NY, a daylong event to benefit 
Coalition for the Homeless. Attend a morning panel discussion 
moderated by ABC News Anchor Peter Jennings, select from nine 
afternoon tours of galleries and artists’ studios, and end the day at a 
gala reception and auction. Works by more than 150 artists 
including Vito Acconci, Ross Bleckner, Jenny Holzer, James Nares, 
Ed Ruscha, Sarah Sze and Colette will be available. A Corum Bubble 2001 
Special Edition watch (retail value: $1,995) will be auctioned as well. 


Saturday, October 20, 2001 


Evening Gala Auction, $200 
Event Chair: Peter Jennings 
Honoree: Louise Bourgeois 
Metropolitan Pavilion 

125 West 18th Street 


Morning Panel Discussion, Free 
Metropolitan Pavilion 

125 West 18th Street 

New York, NY 

11am-12:30pm 


New York, NY 
Afternoon Curator-Led Tours, $125 6:30-11:30pm 
Self-Guided Tours, $75 
2-5pm 
For tickets and information, please call (212) 564-6367, ext. 37. 
CEED Sona 


SWISS TIMEPIECES 
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GLAMIS CASTLE 


continued from page 286 

World War I, the young Lady Eliza- 
beth helped look after the soldiers. 
When she married the duke of York in 
1923, her mother gave them a suite of 
rooms to use as a private apartment. 
Today those rooms are just as they were 
then. After he became king, they could 
no longer go as often, but she still has 
a special love for her childhood home 
in Scotland. 

Glamis belongs to history, but it is 
also alive today. Concerts, fireworks and 
the Angus Ball light up long summer 
twilights, and the earl’s annual Extrava- 
ganza, a vintage car rally, brings fellow 
enthusiasts. The family calls the garage 
his “toy cupboard.” 

Each generation has always added 
something to the castle, and their mil- 
lennium gift was a re-creation of a bed- 
covering that the earl’s great-grand- 
mother had embroidered. It had been 
sent off for repairs just before World 
War I and was forgotten, but a cousin 
remembered seeing a photograph, so it 
could be copied. They also commis- 
sioned a screen from David Linley, and 
among many plantings are three Tower 
of Glamis apple trees, one to mark the 
birth of each son. 

The trees are growing, and so are the 
boys. Another generation has added its 
identity to the castle that has been the 


“The castle must 
have hundreds of rooms. 
I’ve never counted 
them all,” says Isobel 
Strathmore. 


family home for nearly six hundred and 
fifty years. The new rooms are right for 
this time and this place. 

“It was easier for us,” says Isobel 
Strathmore. “We could build on things 
my husband’s parents had already done. 

“My favorite view is from the long 
drive. You don’t see the castle at first 
because the drive dips down, but as you 
get closer, that great strong presence 
is revealed, with the hills beyond. It 
could be intimidating, but instead it 
has that wonderful feeling of return- 
ing home.” 0 









































continued from page 302 

quge, stainless-steel Chinese restaurant 

stove, with three large woks, that re- 
ired not only an extra gas line to the 

house but a whole separate room. And 

thus was born our Chinese kitchen, a 

wenty-five-by-twelve shedlike structure 
the back alleyway where the laundry 


once hung and I used to roller-skate. 


‘This auxiliary kitchen accommodated 
ithe stove, a vertical roasting oven, re- 


\} frigerators, shelves reeling with strange- 


Jround table that sat eight (his preferred 


-Inumber) with wood-framed chairs and 


Iblack leather cushions. He found tradi- 


} called the “real” dining room “a vestigial 


| remnant circa B.C., Before Chinese.” 


A nine-course Chinese meal was my 


father’s tour de force. It took twenty- 
| four hours of preparation under his to- 


tal control. He checked his menu books 


| (Sweet and Sour Cod, Chicken Hoi Sin, 


| Tomato Flower Soup, Banjo Duck) and 
| guest lists so no one would eat the same 
ag twice. He shopped oe cuciatiaity 


| natown, and he chopped atl pounded 


with his cleavers on a huge round 


| the “conventional kitchen,” a glass door 
| away from his Chinese culinary quarters. 


People who came to our house for 
dinner learned the rules very quickly. If 
you were late, God help you. Informali- 
ty reigned. Even the king of Sweden had 
to take off his tie. He drew from his 
many worlds, so an evening might in- 
clude Zubin Mehta, Roddy McDowall, 
the Peter O’Malleys and his bank teller. 
My father’s Chinese kitchen was his pri- 
vate theater; he was the same entertain- 
er at the stove as he was on stage. Au- 
drey Hepburn said it was like watching 
a great ballet dancer. Rudolf Nureyev 
described him as “a balletic matador.” 
Everyone got up to watch him cook (he 
never sat down until dessert), and once 
he’d carefully plated a dish and put it on 
the table, he’d bellow, like a drill ser- 
geant, “Don’t look at it! Eat it!” Would 
that I could still hear that command. 0 
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Graceful, sweeping, 
yet spare design 
makes the Fleur 
perfect in a classic 
or contemporary 
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The Gevalia® “Taste of the Town” Sweepstakes 
OFFICIAL RULES AND REGULATIONS 


NO PURCHASE OR PAYMENT OF ANY KIND IS 
NECESSARY TO ENTER OR WIN THIS SWEEP- 
STAKES. A purchase will not improve chances of 
winning. Sweepstakes is open to legal residents of the 
50 United States and District of Columbia who are 18 
years or older as of date of entry. 1.There are two ways 
to enter: an online and a write-in method. (i) Online 
method: Go to www.epicurious.com/promo/gevalia/nyc 
during entry period, complete online entry form and 
submit it. One entry per person/e-mail address. (ii) 
Write-in method: Send a 3" x 5" postcard with your 
name, complete address, daytime telephone number 
with area code, and e-mail address to: The Gevalia 
“Taste of the Town” Sweepstakes, c/o CNP, P.O. Box 
10242, Fairfield, NJ 07004. Promoter (The Condé Nast 
Publications) is not responsible for entries that are lost, 
late, misdirected, garbled, illegible, damaged or incom- 
pletely received, for any reason, including by reason of 
hardware, software, browser, or network failure, 
malfunction, congestion, or incompatibility at Promoter 
or elsewhere. Any such entries will not be eligible. 
Promoter, in its sole discretion, reserves the right to dis- 
qualify any person tampering with the entry process, 
operation of the website or otherwise in violation of the 
rules. It further reserves the right to cancel, terminate or 
modify any promotion not capable of completion as 
planned, including infection by computer virus, bugs, 
tampering, unauthorized intervention or technical 
failures of any sort. Mechanically reproduced entries 
not eligible. 2.Sweepstakes Period/Deadlines: Starts 
10/9/01 at 12:01 a.m. E.T. and ends 12/20/01 at 11:59 
p.m. E.T. (“entry period”). All entries must be received 
by 11:59 p.m. E.T. on 12/20/01. 3.One winning entrant 
will be selected in a random drawing from all eligible 
entries on or about 12/22/01 and notified by mail or 
phone. Odds of winning depend on number of entries 
received. All decisions of judges are final. Promoter 
reserves the right to verify eligibility qualifications of any 
winner. The winner and a guest (a total of two people) 
will receive round-trip coach airfare from the major 
commercial airport in the U.S. nearest the winner’s 
home to New York City, one-bedroom suite hotel 
accommodations (double occupancy) for five days/four 
nights at 60 Thompson Hotel, dinner for two at Thom, 
assisting a renowned pastry chef for the day, two passes 
to an event at The Chocolate Factory featuring Sara 
Moulton, Executive Chef, Gourmet Magazine and Host, 
Cooking Live!, ground transportation to and from the 
hotel and the event. Additional transportation, meals 
and other expenses are the winner’s responsibility. Total 
Approximate Retail Value of the prize package: 
$5,000.00 depending on point of origin and other 
factors. To take advantage of the event featuring 
Sara Moulton, trip must be taken and completed 
between 1/28/02 and 2/2/02; otherwise, the trip 
must be taken and completed by 2/28/02. 4.Income 
and other taxes, if any, are the sole responsibility of the 
winner. 5.Employees and their immediate families 
(including household members) of Gevalia, The Condé 
Nast Publications, CondeNet, their respective affiliates, 
subsidiaries, divisions, dealerships and advertising 
and promotion agencies and website provider are not 
eligible. 6.This sweepstakes is subiect to all federal, 
state and local laws and regulations. Void in Puerto 
Rico, outside the U.S. and where prohibited. 7.Prize not 
transferable and not redeemable for cash. No substitu- 
tion for prize except by Promoter in which case a prize 
of equal or greater value will be substituted. 8.All entries 
become the property of Gevalia and will not be 
acknowledged or returned. Gevalia may at times wish 
to e-mail you offers that may be of interest to you, from 
Gevalia or from carefully selected third parties. Please 
indicate on your entry form if you choose not to receive 
these offers. 9.Except where prohibited: (i) acceptance 
of prize constitutes consent to use winner’s name and 
likeness for editorial, advertising and publicity purposes, 








without further compensation; (ii) winner may be 
required to sign an affidavit of eligibility and 
liability/publicity release; and (iii) winner (and travel 


companion) may be required to execute releases of The 
Condé Nast Publications and Gevalia from any and all 
liability with respect to participation in sweepstakes 
and/or use of prize. Affidavits and releases must be 
returned within fourteen (14) days of attempted 
notification or an alternate winner may be chosen. 10. 
For the name of the winner or to notify sponsor that 
you wish to be excluded from all lists of names and 
addresses used by Promoter for future contests or 
sweepstakes, send a SASE after 12/22/01 to: The 
Gevalia “Taste of the Town” Sweepstakes Winner, 
c/o CNP, P.O. Box 10242, Fairfield, NJ 07004. The 
Promoter of this sweepstakes is The Condé Nast 





Publications, 4 Times Square, NY, NY 10036-6561. | 
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137 VARICK STREET 
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Barcelona Fly sectional sofa 





Mies van der Rohe day bed 





Pop office hideaway workstation le Corbusier pony skin lounge Time sofabed instantly transforms into a bed for two with the push of a lever 
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Milano coffee table 


Transforming ginger chair converts to a lounge and into a single bed 2x Leather sofa chairs 
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| Le Corbusier sofas Bombo stool Lyra stool The Salome rearrange sofa system with movable backs and arms 

Design Centro Italia SHOP ONLINE etme ens” Sear 

| 1290 Powell Street www.italydesign.com www.tLalyv = | _cor 
| Emeryville, CA 94608 tel 510.420.0383 ae A ial 2 eae 


fox 5110342851251 MODERN ITALIAN ‘FURNITURE IN STOCK 


Most items in stock. Allow 1 — 3 weeks for delivery. 


LIGHTING « MODERN CLASSICS e SOFA BEDS ¢ TABLES ¢ CHAIRS » RUGS © OFFICE ¢ SOFAS 
BEDROOMS ¢ MEDIA STORAGE @ BAR FURNITURE ® BUFFETS © and more 
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Places to go, from our 
advertisers... 





The Gevalia® “Taste of the 
Town” Sweepstakes 


Quench your thirst for the 
pinnacle of culinary delights. 
Indulge in a cup of delectable 


HITECTURAL D 


Mocca Java coffee from 
Gevalia® Kaffe, purveyor of fine 
me gourmet coffees and teas. 


Then, visit epicurious.com/ 
promo/gevalia/nyc for a chance 
to win a behind-the-scenes look 
at the New York restaurant world 
on a deluxe trip for two. The “Taste 
of the Town” prize package includes: 


ARC 


® A five-day/four-night stay at 
SoHo’s exclusive 60 Thompson 
Hotel 


# Dinner at Thom, one of the city’s 
newest and chicest restaurants 


= Opportunity to assist a renowned 
pastry chef for the day 


= Attendance at an event at the 
Jacques Torres Chocolate factory, 
featuring Sara Moulton, Executive 
Chef, Gourmet Magazine and 
Host, Cooking Live! on the Food 
Network 


® A selection of distinctive coffees 
and teas from Gevalia 





Thom at 60 Thompson Hotel 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter, log 
onto epicurious.com/promo/gevalia/nyc or send 
a postcard to: The Gevalia “Taste of the Town” 
Sweepstakes, c/o CNP, P.O. Box 10242, Fairfield, 
NJ 07004. Go to page 320 or visit our website at 
epicurious.com/promo/gevalia/nyc for complete 


rules. 
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Always a pleasure 
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A listing of the designers, architects, galleries and hotels 


featured in this issue 
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Pages 252-257: 
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2 Henry ADAMS STREEF1 
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ScoTr SNYDER, INC. 

42 Via MIZNER 

PaLM BEACH, FLORIDA 33480 
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ind side-curtain airbags are a Supplemental Restraint System (SRS). The driver's and front passenger’ airbags are designed to i 


iddie of the seat, and do not lean against the door. Do not put objects in front of an airbag or around the seatback. Do not use rea 
1 rear seat, obey all speed laws and drive responsibly. For more information, call 800-USA-LEXUS (800-872 5398) 
































. 
YOUNGSTE® THICKET 
SHOWN IN RED. 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
APRICOT AND TAUPE. 
STANDARD SIZES 
8’x 10’ To 12’ x 16’. 
Rare & Original Carpets 
1-800-670-8836 
y \ RANCE 
©2001 Odegard, Inc. The designs in this advertisement are copyrighted by Odegard, Inc. and are protected by the copyright laws of the United States and international copyright conventions. Member, Foundation for Design Integrity 
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ire designed to inflate in a severe side-impact collision. In all other accidents, the airbags will not inflate. To decrease the 
lirbag S 


5S may cause serious injury. Please see your Owner’ Manual for further instructions. ©2001 Lexus, a Division of 














Ordinarily, to compare any car to a 
hotel, let alone the finest accommodations, 
would seem rather presumptuous. But we 
arent talking about any car. 

‘This is the all-new Lexus ES 300, and 
its nothing short of a new world of luxury. 

Restyled for a sleeker appearance, and 


thoroughly reengineered, the new ES 300 





technology makes this the quietest ES 300 
cabin ever. Although, with an available Mark 
Levinson® Premium Sound System at hand, 
one of the finest audio systems possible, quiet 
moments may be all too rare. 

Need directions? Perhaps youre looking 
for a place to share a romantic dinner for two. 


Concierge service is as close as the dashboard, 





may invite com- 
parison to icons 
of luxury that lie 
outside of the auto- 
motive realm. 
Let’ start with 
the passenger com- 
partment. Here, the 
engineers at Lexus 


have ingeniously 





devised a myriad of 





with an available 
Lexus DVD Navi- 
gation System. 

A new three- 
stage driver’s-side 
airbag and new 
full-length side- 
curtain airbags, 
which can help 


provide protection 





in the unforeseen 





ways to pamper you and delight your senses. 


The cabin itself is more spacious, and 
trimmed in exceptionally fine leather} of a 
quality normally reserved for automobiles 
costing thousands more. Run your hand 


along the sculpted contours of the driver's 


seat — the seams almost feel hand stitched. 


Genuine burled walnut wood accents adorn 
the dashboard, console and doors. 

Of course, one of the hallmarks of an 
excellent hotel is the peace and quiet it affords 


you. Accordingly, new sound absorption 


Can an automobile delight, comfort, fascinate and energize you? 





event of a severe frontal or side-impact collision} 
add to your sense of well-being. 

The new ES 300 may sound like a fine 
place to relax, but not at the expense of the 
driving enthusiast in you. ‘The automobile’s 
210-horsepower V6 engine is teamed with a 
new, five-speed automatic transmission for 
uncommonly smooth, responsive performance. 

An outstanding hotel will always leave 
you wishing that you could extend your 
stay indefinitely. Happily, this may be one 


of those rare instances when you can. 


Lexis 


Take lexus.com for a test drive. The Passionate Pursuit of Perfection. 


JN. 
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MIKIMOTO PREMIERES 
THE PRINCESS GRACE NECKLACE, 
AN EXQUISITE STRAND OF CULTURED PEARLS, 
AVAILABLE AS A LIMITED EDITION COLLECTION. 
CREATED AS AN HOMAGE 
TO THE PERSONA OF A PRINCESS... 
HER LUMINOUS BEAUTY, 
POLISHED PRESENCE AND CLASSIC ELEGANCE 
ARE CHARACTERISTICS ALSO SHARED 
BY THE WORLD’S MOST EXCEPTIONAL 


CULTURED PEARLS. 


A PORTION OF SALES FROM THE 
PRINCESS GRACE COLLECTION 
WILL BENEFIT THE PRINCESS GRACE FOUNDATION-USA, 
WHICH SUPPORTS YOUNG PERFORMING ARTISTS IN AMERICA. 
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Available through authorized interior design showrooms 


SCOTTSDALE 
Downsview of Scottsdale 
BEVERLY HILLS 
Downsview Kitchens 
COSTA MESA 

Kitchen Spaces 

DEL MAR 

Kitchen Studio Del Mar 
MONTEREY (Seaside) 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Kitchen Studio 150 

SAN RAFAEL 

Lamperti Associates 
DENVER 

Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc 
VAIL (Edwards) 

Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc 
NEW CANAAN 
Kitchens By Deane 
STAMFORD 

Kitchens By Deane 
DANIA (Dcota) 
Downsview Kitchens 
NAPLES 

Downsview Kitchens 
ATLANTA 

Design Galleria 
HONOLULU 


Details International 


AZ 

(480) 563-2577 
cA 

(310) 858-1008 
cA 

(714) 545-0417 
cA 

(858) 350-5995 
cA 

(831) 899-3303 
cA 

(415) 864.5093 
cA 

(415) 454-1623 
co 

(303) 321-3232 
co 

(970) 926-1355 
cT 

(203) 972-8836 
cT 

(203) 327-7008 
FL 

(954) 927-1100 
FL 

(941) 262-1144 
GA 

(404) 261-0111 
HI 

(808) 521-7424 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 





CHICAGO (Barrington) IL 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath (847) 381-7950 
CHICAGO (Highland Park) IL 
nuHaus (847) 831-1330 
LOUISVILLE (Prospect) KY 
Signature Kitchens (502) 292-0645 
BOSTON (Wellesley) MA 
Wellesley Kitchens, Inc 781) 237-5973 
BIRMINGHAM MI 
Kitchen Studio 248) 645-0410 
PETOSKEY MI 
Kitchen & CO. 231) 348-6906 
MINNEAPOLIS MN 
North Star Kitchens, LLC (612) 375-9533 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO 
Cutter’s Custom Kitchens 314) 965-5700 
CHARLOTTE NC 
Design Studio 704) 541-1189 
MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 973) 829-7112 
HUNTINGTON NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 631) 493-0983 
NEW YORK NY 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 212) 688-9300 
MT. KISCO NY 
Empire Kitchens 914) 242-9011 
CLEVELAND (Willoughby Hills) OH 
Faralli’s Kitchen & Bath 440) 944-4499 
TOLEDO OH 
Jan Merrell Kitchens (419) 246-0991 


2635 Rena Road, Mississauga, Ont 








PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates (215) 568-5501 
DALLAS ™ 
Redstone Kitchens & Baths 214) 368-5151 
SAN ANTONIO ™ 
Palmer Todd, Inc (210) 341-3396 
WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) VA 
Design Solutions, Inc 703) 834-6121 
SEATTLE WA 
Rice’s Cabinetry by Design (206) 443-2271 
MADISON wi 
Kitchens of Distinction, Inc 608) 271-1313 
CANADA 
CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen & Bath (403) 252-2458 
VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space Inc 604) 681-5994 
TORONTO ON 
Downsview Kitchens 416) 481-5101 
TORONTO ON 
Yorkville Design Centre 416) 922-6620 
OTTAWA ON 
Modular Kitchens 613) 241-7899 
MONTREAL PQ 
Multiform Kitchens (514) 483-1800 
INTERNATIONAL 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cocinas + Disefic (809) 530-5663 


PUERTO RICO 


Cocinas + Disenc 


(787) 721-5555 


Visit our website: www.downsviewkitchens.com 


DOWNOVIEW 
KIICHENS 


Canada L4T 1G6 Telephone (905) 677-9354 Fax (905) 677-5776 
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Cover: The master 
bedroom at radio talk 
show host Don Imus’s 
New Mexico working 
ranch for children 
with cancer. Photog- 
raphy by Mary E. 
Nichols. See page 110. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The 
library of Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Che- 
ney’s Washington, 
D.C., residence. Inte- 
rior design by Frank 
Babb Randolph. Pho- 
tography by Durston 
Saylor. See page 136. 
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EE RIES 136 Vick PRESIDENT AND Mrs. CHENEY 
American Art Prevails in the Refurbishing of 
Their Washington, D.C., Residence 

Interior Design by Frank Babb Randolph 
Text by Lynne V. Cheney 

Photography by Durston Saylor 
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110 ARCHITECTURAL DiGEsT Visits: Don Imus 
The Talk Show Host’s 4,000-Acre Working 
Ranch in Northern New Mexico 
Restores Self-Esteem to Children with Cancer 


Text by Nancy Collins 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 146 PERIOD PERFECTION 
An Ancient Marais Town House Is Brought 
120 To BrGrn AGAIN Back to Its Heyday 
Contemporizing a Dated L.A. House from Interior Design by Christophe Gollut 
the Foundation Up Text by Michael Peppiatt 


Architecture by James R. Harlan Photography by Marina Faust 


Text by Michael Webb 

Photography by Mary E. Nichols 152 SHADES OF THE Mipwest 

Color Transforms a Georgian Revival 
Residence in Illinois 

Architecture by Marvin Herman & Associates 
Interior Design by Barbara Barry, AsiD 

Text by Michael Frank 

Photography by Dominique Vorillon 


128 AN ENGLISH MERGER 
Consolidating a Life Well Lived in Notting Hill 
Interior Design by John Stefanidis 
Text by Holly Brubach 
Photography by Fritz von der Schulenburg 


continued on page 10 
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TIFFANY & CO. 





























MARY E. NICHOLS 








160 Historic ARCHITECTURE: PAUL RUDOLPH 
A Constructivist Masterpiece Is Rescued 
in Manhattan 
Text by Mildred FE Schmertz 
Photography by Scott Frances 


170 MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 
Imperial Russia Is Recalled in Houston’s River Oaks 
Architecture by Ike Kligerman Barkley 
Interior Design by Michael J. Siller Interiors 
‘Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by Scott Frances 











A contemporary house 
in Los Angeles. Archi- 
tecture by James R. 
Harlan. See page 120. 


176 Horets: Four SEASONS RESORT NEVIS 
Cosmopolitan Comfort Combines with 
Breezy Caribbean Charm 
Interior Design by Frank Nicholson 
and Susan Butcher 
Text by Susan Cheever 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


184 BEFORE AND AFTER: PAINTERLY VISION 
Infusing a 1960s Long Island Saltbox with 
Light and White 
Text by Amanda Vaill 
After Photography by Scott Frances 


190 RETROSPECTIVE: ONCE MorE WITH 
Yves SAINT LAURENT 
Revisiting the Couturier’s Timeless 
Left Bank Apartment 
By John Loring 


A loft area in a New 
York penthouse de- 
signed by the late Paul 
Rudolph. See page 160. 


continued on page 14 
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| 36 DESIGNERS AT LARGE 
| Our Editors Present the Design World’s 
Favorite Sources 





48 AD SHoppiInc: THE Macic or MIAMI 
Making the Rounds with Todd Davis 
and Robert S. Brown 
Text by Stephen Drucker 
Photography by Alec Marshall 





64 SPECIAL INTEREST: 

| PRESENTS WITH PROVENANCE 

| Designers Offer Favorite Pieces from Their 

| Personal Collections That Readers Can Purchase 








92 


102 


104 


202 


A 1930s lithograph by 
Sonia Delaunay from 
the collection of de- 
signer Geoffrey Brad- 
field. See page 64. 


AD TRAVELs: 

‘THE COLLECTOR’S HOUSE 

An Astonishing Addition to Vermont's 
Shelburne Museum 

Text by Susan Cheever 

Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


THE PROFESSIONALS: ANNABELLE SELLDORF 
Cultivating an Architectural Calling 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 


ESTATES FOR SALE: Epirors SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WoRLD 
Palm Beach, Texas, England, Connecticut, 
Jackson Hole... 
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443-394-6811. 





| | WHITBREAD & WuitE, LTD. 
Lewisville, TX (972)459-4278 


| CHERRY CREEK GALLERY 
Denver, CO (303)321-8701 


Lort’s ART GALLERY 
Woodland Hills, CA (818)884-1110 


JAMES BOND GALLERY 
Los Gatos, CA (408)395-1415 


ARTIQUE 
Pleasanton, CA (925)847-8799 


NANCy’s COUNTRY HEARTS 
Corona, CA (909)734-5989 


WEsT COAST GALLERY 
Whistler, BC (604)935-0087 


eA CAN Aa 


VILLAGE GALLERY 
El Toro, CA (949)768-8421 


DANIELLA PELEG FINE ART 
W. Bloomfield, MI (248)626-5810 


PICACADILLY’S AT THE FALLS 
Chagrin Falls, OH (490)247-2500 


GRANITE GALLERIES 
Granite Bay, CA (916)791-2502 


SOHO FINE ART GALLERY 
Las Vegas, NV (702)794-3555 


DENNIS RAE FINE ART 
San Francisco, CA (415)292-0389 
GALLERIE Dw'SOLEL 
Tampa, FL (813) 880 


EXCLUSIVE COLLECTIONS 
La Jolla, CA (858)551-2027 


HUDSON RIVER ART GALLERY 
Piermont, NY (845)398-1248 


GALLERY PORTOFINO 
Celebration, FL (407)503-1157 


HARVEST GALLERIES 
Avondale, CA (623)932-0600 


ANN JACKSON GALLERY 
Roswell, GA (770)993-4783 


SHOWCASE By THE SEA 
Pismo Beach, CA (805)773-6204 


J.R. MOONEY GALLERIES 
San Antonio, TX (210)828-8214 


CREATIVE IMPRESSIONS 
Rehoboth, DE (302)227-7171 


DEAN-LIVELY GALLERY 
Edmond, OK (405)341-2143 


A.G.S. FINE ART 
Portland, OR (503)441-6411 


GALLERY PROMENADE MAUI 
Englewood, CO (303)789-9126 


LARRY SMITH GALLERY 
W. Hollywood, CA (310)360-9135 


VENTANA ART GALLERY 
Sacramento, CA (916)920-9562 


© Soho Editions Inc. and Vadik Suljakov 2001 












“La Canal” is the latest deluxe limited edition Serigraph-on-Canvas from Vadik Suljakov. Created from over one hundred hand drawn 
color plates, each has extensive hand painting, is individually numbered and signed by the artist. “La Canal” is available at select fine 
art galleries throughout the United States and Canada. For the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or call Soho Editions at 
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www.sohoeditions.com 
All Images © Soho Editions and Artist 2001 
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HENRY BIRKS & SONS 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


FOR ADDITIONAL ROBERT LEE MORRIS RETAILERS CALL 1-800-829-8444 OR VISIT WWW.ROBERTLEEMORRIS.COM 
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OR, A, 


ROBERTO COIN’ 


—— THE ULTIMATE ITALIAN ART OF CREATING JEWELS — 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER CALL 1-800-853-5958 
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to the artistic innovations of the 1930's. 




















om and living room pays homage 





Sensual curves, cabernet tones and 
LTA LLL RITA MTC No ML NRO ME RCS AT 
yet contemporary character. Here, a 
majestic china cabinet featuring gently 
cambered beveled glass is the perfect 
complement to an inverted bell pedestal 
table. Melding aesthetic beauty with 
refined function, Paris is as memorable 


as a Gershwin melody. 


The Paris Collection is available 
ARLE MOLAR CLM RAT EAL 
Bernhardt is-a 112-year-old maker of 
fine casegoods and upholstered furniture, 


from traditional to contemporary. 





For additional information call toll free 
1.866.554.9237 
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Furniture Makers Since 1889 
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MOVADO — 


the art of design 


movado museum table clock. black swivel dial. 
brushed/polished aluminum case. 6" high. 

from the movado clock collection, $75 to $300. 

movado is proud of its long-time association with the arts. 
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Interior design by Noel Jeffrey. 
D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue, NY, NY 10022 (212).752-9000, www.starkcarpet.com. To the trade only. 


CARPET: Beaumont Beige, EABRICS: Sofa with Stephanois Etain, Pillows: Stephanois bag 
OT ee Lm a Re aaleties Dad ‘Bague Coquele/Bleute Edged in Bengali Chartreuse. 
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ADLETTERS 








Your feature “Prairie Style in 
Montecito” (October 2001) 
was beautiful. The residence 
is peaceful and simple—defi- 
nitely a retreat. This type of 
house seems unexpected in a 


California beach town, and 


the setting complements the house’s natural look. 


There’s not much that isv’t gorgeous about Santa 


Barbara, but an amazing view of the harbor can 


make a good thing even better. 


LOVELY MEMORIES 

I want to thank Anne Edwards for 
the delightful story she wrote about her 
Connecticut house, Blandings Way 
(Guest Speaker, October). Her reminis- 
cence held pleasant memories for me. 
Child actress Connie Marshall, with 
whom I was a student at Gardner 
School in New York City, was a star in 
the movie Mr. Blandings Builds His 
Dream House. \t was lovely to recall her. 
CorRINNE BRYAN 

WATERBURY CENTER, VERMONT 


A CITY DEVOTED TO DESIGN 

I appreciated your coverage of the Mi- 
lan Furniture Festival (Design Note- 
book) in the October issue. I have visit- 
ed the city many times and think it is 
the perfect host for such an event. 
ANDREW R. SMITH 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


— Micuakt KELiy 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


WISH BOOK 

I have been subscribing to your maga- 
zine since the early 1980s. It has truly 
been my escape and wish book. I don’t 
think I have the space to save any more 
of them. Thank you for the privilege of 
traveling the world with you. 

SHIRLEY H. BURGIN 

Fort WASHINGTON, MARYLAND 


A PROFESSIONALS PROFESSIONAL 

If I never receive another issue of your 
magazine, columnist Nicholas von 
Hoffman’s article on architect Charles 
Gwathmey (The Professionals, Octo- 
ber) will have left me satisfied. Gwath- 
mey’s “uncompromising views” have 
met my ultimate expectation of archi- 
tectural integrity and genius, both being 
rare commodities these days. 

BuRTON RuBIN 

ALVA, FLORIDA 


E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 




















ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Your October issue is my favorite of this_ 
year. I read it cover to cover in one sit- } 
ting. It also is your most diverse—from 
a modern art collector (“The Collecting 7 
Impulse”) to a folk art collector (“A Cel- } 
ebration of Folk Art”) and from the Riv- | 
iera (“Historic Design: La Fiorentina”) | 
to the Bahamas (“Becalmed in the Ba- | 
hamas”). Keep up the good work. 
Amy Davis 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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NATIVE SON 
The September 2001 issue was very in- 
teresting to our family, especially the — 
house of Michael Abbott and Marc: 
Thee. Marc was a classmate of my son’s ; 
at Rollins College in Winter Park, | 
Florida, where we lived for twenty ) 
years. We have followed his career, and | 
he is certainly a distinguished designer. }- 
BARBARA BARKER | 
EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA 


A HOME LIKE NO OTHER 
I would like to express just how much I/} 
was pleased by your lovely September) § — 
issue. Your magazine is so incredibly) 
stylish and classy. I was touched by the: 
stunning Marc-Michaels mansion inj 
Florida, which is a unique combination)§” 
of luxury, comfort, elegance and easy, 
living. Their residence is not just a mar-- 
velous showcase, it is a heartwarming! 
and welcoming house—a true home. 
Marco PAcINi 

FLORENCE, ITALY 


A BEAR MOUNTAIN ARCHITECT 
Thank you for “The Hudson Valley’ss) 
Bear Mountain Project” (August 2001)) 
and showing our work on the merry-go-| 
round building. The photography was} 
excellent. We were disappointed, how- | 
ever, that our contact information was’ 
not listed. Roger Bartels Architects can) 
be reached at 203/838-5517. | 
ROGER BaRTELS 

SoUTH NoRWALK, CONNECTICUT 
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Infiniti.com/TheNew135/255HorsepowerV6 
The elegance of hand-selected leather anda perfectly tailored cabin. The performance of the most powerful engine 
in its class’ and a road-hugging Vehicle Dynamic Control system; All that’s missing is a racing suit from Milan. 
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pieces designers have shown in these pages, either in their own or in clients’ resi- 
dences. So we asked seventeen designers to let us present one treasure from their 
personal collections—something a reader can buy. Beginning on page 64, you will 
see pictures of the designers and the pieces they are willing to part with, along with 
detailed descriptions. If you see something you like, contact the designer directly 
through the information printed after each name. Every designer will give a per- 
centage to a charity of their choice. (Architectural Digest receives no payment of any 
kind.) If our readers respond favorably, we will repeat the feature annually. It is said 
that it is better to give than to receive. With this feature, everybody gives and every- 
body receives. Happy Holidays from the entire staff at Architectural Digest. 








Surprises! We have a number of them in this issue, and we hope 
you enjoy opening these pages as much as you enjoy opening 
presents in December. The first surprise is a feature we are in- 
troducing: “Presents with Provenance.” It’s a new way to shop 
for gifts or to collect for yourself. Through the years readers 
have asked us where they can buy the antique and unique 


Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 





SUSAN CHEEVER (“Hotels: Four Seasons 
Resort Nevis,” page 176), a weekly colum- 
nist for Newsday, is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. She is the author of 
numerous books and memoirs, including 
Note Found in a Bottle, Home Before Dark 
and, most recently, As Good As I Could Be, 
which was published by Simon & Schu- 
ster in May. 





KEN NAHOUM 


























MICHAEL FRANK (“Shades of the Midwest,” 
page 152), an Architectural Digest contribut- 
ing writer, is also a contributing writer to 
the Los Angeles Times Book Review. His short 
stories, essays and articles have appeared in © 
The New York Times, The Yale Review and — 
Antaeus and on National Public Radio. He 
divides his time between New York and 
Seaview, Washington. 


LYNNE V. CHENEY (“Vice President and Mrs. 
Cheney,” page 136), a senior fellow at the 
American Enterprise Institute in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is the author or coauthor of five 
books, including Kings of the Hill, which she 
wrote with her husband, Vice President 
Richard B. Cheney. She is currently at 
work on two books, one on education, the 
other a children’s book on patriotism. 
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MILDRED F SCHMERTZ (“Historic Architec- 
ture: Paul Rudolph,” page 160) is an Architec- 
tural Digest contributing writer. An architect 
and journalist, she is a former editor-in- 
chief of Architectural Record and a former 
commissioner of the New York City Land- 
marks Preservation Commission. Her arti- 
cles have appeared in Architecture, Architec- 
tural Record and The New Criterion. 


PETER FREED 





STEPHEN DRUCKER (“AD Shopping: The 
Magic of Miami,” page 48) is an Architectur- 
al Digest contributing writer. A former edi- 
tor-in-chief of Martha Stewart Living and a 
former editor of The New York Times’ Home 
section, he writes frequently about style, 
travel and design for Vogue, Travel & Leisure 
and The New York Times. 
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DOMINIQUE VORILLON (“Shades of the 
Midwest,” page 152) is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing photographer. His images 
have appeared in numerous publications, 
including the Los Angeles Times Magazine 
and Garden Design, as well as in Color and 
Light: Luminous Atmospheres for Painted 
Rooms, which was published by Clarkson 
Potter in 1999. 
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Our Editors Present the Design World’s Favorite Sources 


Venetian 
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n keeping with the tradition 
[: Italian design that has 

flourished in Venice for hun- 
dreds of years, the Bevilacqua 
family has elevated its weaving 
to the status. of national treasure. 
Since the early 1800s the Bevi- 
lacquas have been hand-making 
fabrics—which are woven on 
large 18th-century looms—that 
have come to epitomize Italian 
luxury. Today there are two shops 
near the Piazza San Marco and 


one workshop (above), where 





Heritage 


Los Angeles—based designer 
Matthew White acquires much 
of his upholstery fabric. 
“Shopping at Bevilacqua is like 
buying a piece of history,” White 
says. [he firm also supplies fab- 
ric to fashion houses, including 
Dolce & Gabbana, and some of 
its patterns date back 400 years. 
“It’s a dying art,” he adds, “so 
seeing the weavers at work is im- 
pressive. The looms have up to 
800 bobbins of silk thread, and 


when one runs out, they have to 


climb into this spiderweb of 
thread to change it.” Bevilacqua, 
337B San Marco, 30100 Venice, 
39-041 -528-7581; 2520 Campo 
S. Maria del Giglio, San Marco, 
30100 Venice, 39-041-241-0662. 


Matthew White with a 
weaver, at Venice’s 
Bevilacqua workshop 


Mixing Styles and Periods in Los Angeles 


lients ask me if it’s okay to 

mix certain things,” ex- 
plains shop owner Patrick Drag- 
onette, “and my credo is that 
good design will work with al- 
most any period.” His pristine 
Los Angeles space, Dragonette 
Decorative Arts, is a showcase 
for glamorous pieces by William 
Haines, Tommi Parzinger and 


Left, a wood-and-tin 
horse by Tony Du- 
ette at Dragonette 


Tony Duquette, among others. 
Most of Dragonette’s inventory, 
which includes lighting, art and 
silver and glass objects, dates 
from 1920 to 1970. “However,” 
he notes, “on occasion you might 
find a really interesting item 
from the 19th century.” Tim 
Corrigan, one of the shop’s 
loyal fans, recently purchased a 
pair of Haines walnut side ta- 
bles with leather-wrapped trim 
and 1950s night tables. 

“This shop is full of the things 


I love,” Dragonette says. “And 
because my taste is constantly 
evolving, my appreciation for 
design changes. A couple of 
years ago you couldn’t get me to 
look at Asian pieces, but now I 
find I’m drawn to them, so you 
could see one or two Asian 
items in the shop.” Dragonette 
also offers reproduction light- 
ing and furniture. Dragonette 
Decorative Arts, 750 N. La 
Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90069; 310/855-9091. 


continued on page 38 
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Distinctive European and Oriental Carpets 
Antique Rugs (18th Century to Art Deco) Period Tapestries 


136 East 57th Street 
New York, New York 10022 
Tel: 212.371.6900 Fax: 212.753.0277 


visit us at WwWWw.fjhakimian.com 





Copyright © F.J. Hakimian. Any reproduction of this photograph is prohibited. 
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| ae A New Asian fea : 
Y Bis always considered myself a cs 2 = 

Francophile,” says Asian- 

furniture dealer Paul Oren- 
stein. “That is, until I went to 
China. I felt an immediate affin- 
ity for the wonderful forms and 
exotic woods.” Orenstein, who 
began his career selling Euro- 
pean antiques, has just brought 
his business, Hampton Briggs, 
to downtown Manhattan. 

“His furniture is simple and 
classic, and it’s beautifully re- 
stored,” says Geoffrey A. Blatt 
(left, at the new SoHo space). 
“He knows what his clientele can 





use.” Hampton Briggs carries 





woven-bamboo items, accessories 
and furniture, including a range 


A 19th-century hand- 
; ety s 3 i s ainted and lacquered 
Briggs, 74 Grand St., New York, ae eee 


NY 10013; 212/274-9767. at Hampton Briggs 


of lacquered pieces. Hampton 








Giorgio Armani’s Foray into Furnishings 


\ | uch like the first Armani 
suit, which years ago 


turned the fashion world on its 


| 
ear, Giorgio Armani’s debut —_| 
| 
| 










collection of furnishings is “basic, 
but with an entirely new con- 
cept,” says the designer. “I asked 
myself, What can I do that is : 
modern yet contains references 
t 
| 





OURTESY ARMANI CASA 


)GRAPHY ( 





PHOTO 


to the past? I found the answer in 
my own philosophy on fashion.” | 
The new Armani Casa show- | 
rooms, which were designed by 
Mark Janson, of Janson Gold- 
stein, are located in New York | 
and Los Angeles. Oak- and iroko- |} 
finished furniture is complement- 
ed by polished-concrete floors | 
and backlit shelving, with bursts | 
of lapis- and anthracite-colored 
upholstery throughout. “What’s 
interesting is the way in which 
Mr. Armani has adapted his sig- 
nature style,” Janson says. “Every- 


At Armani Casa,in Los An upholstered bed 
Angeles and New York, _ frame, below, and a 
a ceramic tea set, above modular screen, right 





thing puts forth a very clear 
point of view.” For Armani Casa 
locations in New York and Los 
Angeles, call 212/366-9720. 
continued on page 42 
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Manufacture Horlogére. Genéve, depuis 1755. | 
| 
| “1972 Diamond 
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Masterpieces. From time’s finest artists. 
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Doctor Watson 


delivered three 


generations of babies. 
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Kathleen Hastings 
Schwab Investment Specialist, | 


McLean, VA 


Only one can assess the health of your portfolio. 











Complimentary Initial Consultation. Okay, so we don’t write 
prescriptions. But, at Charles Schwab, we do dispense helpful advice. 
Our Investment Specialists will sit down with you and discuss your 
financial goals. With a one-on-one consultation that offers just the 
expert advice you’d expect from us. 








Objective. Uncompiicated. And not driven by commission. 


And that expert advice covers everything from college and retirement 





planning to trust and estate issues. So during your consultation we can 
discuss a plan of action that: 


___* Assesses your current investment strategy 





___® Recommends changes to achieve your goals _ 


___® Suggests strategies to protect and preserve your assets _ 


_® Factors in how the new tax laws affect your retirement 


But most importantly, you can rest assured that you're 
getting the kind of advice you can feel very comfortable 
with. And we promise it won't hurt a bit. 

Call us to sign up for your complimentary 
initial consultation and you’ll also receive our 
planning guide. 


Planning Your 


Financial Future 
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Call 1-800-540-7304 Click j schwabcom | Visit 402 locations nationwide 


Canadian residents call Charles Schwab Canada Co. at 1-866-339-0399 or visit schwabcanada.com. 
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McGuire's Sophisticated Look 


e wanted a depar- 

ture from standard 

wood furniture,” 
Orlando Diaz-Azcuy says of 
the second collection he has de- 
signed for San Francisco—based 
McGuire, which is represented 
by more than 20 showrooms 
across the United States. Diaz- 
Azcuy (right, with the Umbria 


chair) used rattan and upholstery 


for the Salon and Scala chairs, 


Right, the Aria table 
by Orlando Diaz- 
Azcuy for McGuire 


and he gave the Aria table, which 
is available in a natural! or dark 
walnut finish, a “practical” 
pedestal base. “A trip I took to 
China influenced many of the 
designs,” Diaz-Azcuy says, “but 
the real inspiration comes from 
an understanding of people’s 
needs.” There are 22 pieces in 
the line. McGuire, 151 Vermont 
St., San Francisco, CA 94103; 
415/986-0812. 
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African Aesthetic in New York 


accessible.” Matsika (left, at her 
shop), who also counts Alan 
Wanzenberg among her clients, 
has stocked her light-filled down- 
town space with African-style 
furniture, tribal art and a wide 
range of colorful textiles. Mosa- 
ic, 122 Hudson St., New York, 
NY 10013; 646/613-8570. 


hat first caught my eye 

was her tribal-inspired 
fabrics,” Michael R. Davis says 
of Aline Matsika’s new Man- 
hattan shop, Mosaic (below). 
“They’re different from what 
I’ve seen elsewhere. There’s a 
Parisian sensibility about them, 
which makes them stylish and 
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The Deerfoot Chair™ a f om, 
C) A Whimsical Hudson Valley Source 
u 


r New American Originals 


hop owners Kenneth Polin- | American toys. An example is a 
| | are made under the watchful eye and the skie and Donald McKinney ca. 1915 Gibbs Manufacturing 
| steady hand of perfectionists. have long been devoted to Company circus wagon (above), 
American furniture. “We truly made of lithographed paper on 
We proudly fashion, love pieces that have a sculptural | wood. Kendon Antiques, 508 





te tiniied ie paar: quality and a life of their own,” — Warren St., Hudson, NY 12534; 
in limited quannities, unique lurnishings says McKinney. “And while ear- 518/822-8627. 














of the highest quality. ly American design has a sim- 
plicity and a directness about it, 
To those who appreciate the best, it can also be whimsical.” Their 


Hudson, New York, space, 
Kendon Antiques (right and 
we offer the opportunity to below), carries 18th- and 19th- 


to those who can accept no less, 


century formal and painted 












invest in a : mh 
furniture, folk art and paintings 
excellence from the Hudson River School. 
which Joan Krevlin, of BKS/K Archi- | 
| tects, enjoys the sheer charm of 
| will endure. the shop, which can easily be seen 


in its large collection of vintage 



















The Railroad Baron’ Bed® 





M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
CABINETMAKERS 





807 GERVAIS STREET * COLUMBIA, S C 29201 
| | 803-254-5994 
Www mcraig com 


'c through your interior designer or architect. 





ensive portfolio is available for $15.00 and 
he credited at time of purchase. 
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Introducing Aquos, inspiring flat-panel, liquid crystal television. Crystal-clear image quality. Outstandin 
brightness. And a screen that's merely 2.5 inches thin. Aquos by Sharp. It’s what TV will be. sharp-usa.conl 
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Text by Stephen Drucker/Photography by Alec Marshall 


HEN YOU CAN SAY 

you have spent 

New Year’s Eve 
with Madonna and Donatella 
at Casa Casaurina, as Todd 
Davis and Robert S. Brown 
have, then you can say you 
have done Miami. But first, 
go shopping. 

For the past decade Florida 
has been romancing the 
partners of Brown:Davis In- 
teriors, long associated with 
Georgetown and clients like 
the Clintons. Social visits 
south led to design projects 
on Star Island and La Gorce 
Island and to recent plans for a 
skyscraper penthouse at Ac- 
qualina on Sunny Isles Beach, 
its six-foot aquarium tran- 
scending the usual George- 
town thinking about interior 
decoration. This fall Davis 
and Brown finally surren- 


dered, leaving Washington 
for a new life three houses off 
the Atlantic in Palm Beach, 
where, Davis explains, “life is 
oriented outdoors. The col- 
ors are brighter, and there’s a 
great sense of design free- 
dom. It’s a little... sexier.” 

Along the way there has 











THE MAGIC OF MIAMI 
MAKING THE ROUNDS WITH TODD DAVIS AND ROBERT S. BROWN 


been shopping, lots of it, to 
that unique Miami rhythm. 
“In New York we hire a driver 
to take us from dealer to deal- 
er all day long,” says Davis. 
“In Miami we get a convert- 
ible. We dress casually. There 
are sidewalk cafés to visit be- 
tween shops. It’s so easy.” 


















Although this could be a 
long-distance romp over the} 
Internet, Brown and Davis 
strongly suggest doing it the 
following way: Start the dayy 
with a few laps in the hotel 





Top: “Miami is a very 
international city,” says 
designer Robert S. 
Brown. Lert: Brown, 
center, and partner 
Todd Davis with Eve- 
lyn S. Poole’s manager, 
Anne Louise Driver. 





ABOVE: Brown refers 
to Poole and her shop,» 
which specializes in 
Continental furnish- 
ings and objects from | 
the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, as “an institu- 
tion in Miami.” 
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When the road pitches or bends, the S-Class knows precisely what to do. It engages Active Body Control," an inspired piece of technolog | 


that instantly detects and corrects body roll. So you remain level, in spite of the road’s intentions. And again, you’re reminded that th 


Mercedes-Benz S-Class is perhaps the most intuitive car ever built. Call 1800-FOR-MERCEDES or visit us at MBUSA.com. The S-Clas' 
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continued from page 48 

At 9:00 a.m. take the short 
drive, top down, to Miami's 
Design District. Begin at the 
gallery of Evelyn S. Poole, 
who specializes in “focal point 
pieces.” With its spectacular 
chandeliers, commodes and 
tapestries, this is their sort of 
place. “We tend to go for 
things that have strength,” 
says Davis. “When you com- 
bine bold things, they can be 
very calming—if they’re per- 
fectly balanced.” 


imi LU 


Initially Poole’s focus was 
Empire and Neoclassical 
pieces, but now she carries ob- 
jects from many centuries, as 
long as they are large and pow- 
erful. The showroom is no 
less dramatic than the objects, 
with many pieces grouped 
by theme—Louis XVI, Art 
Déco, English, Asian—for 
“a museum look,” Poole says. 
“There’s a lot of space around 
every object,” Davis points 
out. “In a small shop a client 
can become overwhelmed 
and ask to leave. Here you 
can really envision the object 
in your own home.” 

There is neither ormolu nor 


I OK, 








THE MAGIC OF MIAMI 


malachite at Forecast, where 
Jonathan Day offers archi- 
tect-designed and contempo- 
rary studio furniture—pieces 
handmade-to-order one at a 
time. Brown says you cannot 
help but get “good vibes” 
from Day. Davis elaborates: 
“What is often most attrac- 
tive to us about a shop is the 
discerning eye of the owner. 
We form a bond; something 
resonates. We really appreci- 
ate what they’ve created.” 
For the moment, the de- 


woh 


Ti 





signers are focused on the 
outdoor benches of Douglas 
Thayer, one of twelve studio 
designers featured at the store. 
The benches can be ordered 
in many variations. “I see 
them unfinished, with un- 
filled grain,” says Brown. “In 
a hall or by a koi pond in 
a garden.” Or, adds Davis, 
“Twelve feet long at a big 
rough stone table in a big 
white garden tent in the 
Hamptons.” The benches are 
the essence of Day’s phi- 


losophy: “A lot of studio fur- 
niture designers try to dem- J 
onstrate all of their amazing | 
skills, while using every pos- 

sible material, all in one sin- 

gle piece. I prefer when de-" 
signers use restraint. I like 

spare, very linear furniture. 

Furniture that has a strong 

architectural sense, that isn’t 

trying to dazzle.” 

A few steps away, Fantini 
Mosaici, founded in Milan in | 
1900, practices four tradi- 

continued on page 54 





ABOVE LEFT: Forecast 
has architect-designed 
and contemporary stu- 
dio furniture. ABOVE: 
Owner Jonathan Day 
with the designers, 
who admire an Eliel 
Saarinen dining chair. 


Brown finds “a sense 
of continuity” in the 
inventory, “but Day 
always brings in some- 
thing new.” LEFT: 
Three wood-and-con- 
crete outdoor benches 
by Douglas Thayer. 
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THE MAGIC OF MIAMI 











Among the exotic ar- 
tifacts offered at Eth- 
nic Design are vividly 
colored Zulu wedding 
hats. Co-owner Alain 
Dzialowski discusses 
their significance with 
Brown and Davis. 


continued from page 52 
tional masonry crafts: mosaic 
tile, terrazzo, marble surfacing 
and cobblestone, which is 
really the much more whim- 
sical art of pebblework. If 
these crafts are enjoying a re- 
vival right now, it is a credit 
to Gianni Versace, whose Casa 
Casaurina, in South Beach, 
Pal 
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was much more influential 
than anybody realized until 
after his death. Fantini crafts- 
men worked for Versace on 
his magnificent house and 
swimming pool and continue 
to work on Versace bou- 
tiques around the world. 


Fantini opened its first 


showroom in America two 
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years ago, choosing Miami 
not only for its tradition of 
terrazzo work but for its 
enormous creative energy in 
the design of outdoor living 
areas and swimming pools, 
according to vice president 
Giancarlo Lasio. 

The fourth generation of 
the family company still uses 
the same smooth river stones 
from the Ticino, in northern 
Italy, that have been used in 
its pebblework for a century. 
And fabrication is still done 


MIAMI SOURCES 






















in Italy by what Lasio calls #§ 
“pockets of artisans who have @ 

been doing this work for thirty 
or forty years.” Yet technology 
has changed what’s possible. 
‘Traditional cement-based ter- 
razzo, a craft undergoing a 
major revival, requires two 


“What is often 
most attractive to } 
us about a shop is | 
the discerning eye 

of the owner.” 





inches of depth to the floor 
slab; new epoxy-based ter- 
razzo requires only one cen- 
timeter of depth. It also has 
the advantage of being much }} 
faster to apply. 
“People have to under- 
stand, though, that they must 
be a little patient,” Lasio says. 
“Everything we do is cus- 
tom-made. This work can’t 
be done by machine. It must | 
be done by hand.” The toler-~ 
ance in mosaic work, for ex-- 
ample, is only one centime- 
ter, and that margin of error 
must travel thousands of miles 4 
from fabrication to installa-- 
continued on page 56% 





1 Evelyn S. Poole, Ltd. 
3925 N. Miami Avenue 
305/573-7463 
16th- and 19th-century 
Continental furnishings 


2 Forecast 
180 N.E. 39th Street 
Suite 107 
305/572-1111 
Limited-edition and one-of-a- 
kind contemporary furniture 


3 Ethnic Design 
53 N.E. 40th Street 
305/573-8118 
Art and artifacts from around 
the world 


4 Fantini Mosaici 
180 N.E. 39th Street 
Suite 106 
305/572-0990 
Custom mosaic flooring 
and paneling 


5 Leah’s Gallery 
191 N.E. 40th Street 
305/573-9700 
Antiques, sculpture and art 


6 Valerio Antiques 
250 Valencia Avenue 
Coral Gables 
305/448-6779 
French Art Déco objects 
and furnishings 
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THE MAGIC OF MIAMI 


Lert: Mosaic samples. 
BELow: On the show- 
room floor, Davis and 
Brown select colors 
for a new pool design. 


“Fantini Mosaici pro- 
vides Old World crafts- 
manship,” Davis says 
of the mosaic work 
created by the studio. 














continued from page 54 
tion over the course of several 
months. “Fabrication and in- 
stallation must both be of the 
highest quality,” Lasio says. 
But it is nice to know that 
the grotto on Capri or the 
little piece of Tivoli you de- 
sire to re-create can be ac- 
commodated on any scale, at 
the bottom of a swimming 
pool or even on a tabletop. “I 





Teatro alla Scala, and it may 
well be the Aida of Miami 
shopping. Brown sums it up 
as “four floors for the trea- 
sure hunter. If it speaks to 
Leah, it’s here.” When Leah 
Kleman speaks back, she is 
smoky-voiced and very mys- 
terious, with Warhol tales in 
her past. “I was born in Af- 
rica and grew up in France— 
that’s the gig!” she says. “I 


oc 





Fantini craftsmen worked for 
Versace on his magnificent house. 





don’t know where else you 
would go in this country to 
get what they do at the qual- 
ity level at which they do it,” 
says Davis. 

With its horseshoe tiers, 
which fill up 50,000 square 
feet, Leah’s Gallery looks like 


don’t like the obvious. I’m a 
little bit of a rock and roller. 
And I sell to people who have 
a style all their own.” People 
who might want stained- 
glass windows from a church, 
or a voluptuous sofa, or a 
stuffed elephant, or an entire 


RiGut: “The pieces 
at Leah’s Gallery are 
always unique and al- 


ways surprising,” ac- 
cording to Brown. Ter- 
ra-cotta plan rest 


in front of stained 


church windov 


ee ee 


bar imported from England. 
Other high-voltage objects, 
which date anywhere from 
the eighteenth century to the 
1970s, are often rented for 
movie sets and fashion shoots 
and are popular with the likes 





of Sylvester Stallone and 
Michael Jackson. 

Ethnic Design, another 
carefully edited gallery with 
a strong point of view, sees} 
artifacts from around the 

continued on page 60) 
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JEEP GRAND CHEROKEE It's your classic man vs. nature struggle. Man goes out in 4x4—nature gets nasty. So we engineered 
Grand Cherokee to be one of the safest 4x4s out there. Its legendary four-wheel drive shows no fear in the face of a blizzard. Its 


eep is a registered trademark of DaimlerChrysler. 
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Jeep 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
44 Draking system helps you stop even when the rain or sleet or snow hasn't. Its agile suspension can see you through a rock slide. 


5 And should the sun come out, Grand Cherokee is ready for that too. Contact us at 1-800-925JEEP or www.jeep.com for more info. 
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continued from page 56 

world as the art objects they 
really are. “We’ve all seen the 
stuff made for export,” says 
Davis. “This is the real thing. 
‘This is what we’ve never seen 
before.” It represents the 
“very high end of ethno- 
graphic art,” says Astrid Ro- 
temberg, who manages the 
gallery for owners Alain 
Dzialowski and Claudio Fran- 
co, who live abroad. 

For example, as a wedding 
ring symbolizes a binding 
union in our culture, a hat 
woven with a bride’s hair by 
her groom binds a couple in 
Zulu culture. At Ethnic De- 
sign, the hats, each touching- 
ly different, are mounted on 
stands, which Brown easily 
envisions on a tall tubular 
steel pedestal, lighted from 
above, in a living room. 
What might he do with the 
gallery’s six-foot-long In- 
donesian tree trunks, seed 
pods, swords, iron utensils and 
architectural elements from 
India? “Everything here,” 
says Todd Davis, “whether 
it’s furniture or art, is art.” 

Feel free to take your pet 
cheetah along in the Bugatti 
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‘THE MAGIC OF MIAMI 





to Valerio Antiques, in Coral 
Gables. Here in Miami, the 
land of Streamline Mermaid 
Moderne, Roberto Bertran 
and Antonio Amado have 
created a temple of high Art 
Déco dedicated to furniture, 
glass and bronzes by the 
French masters, including 
Ruhlmann, Leleu, Gallé, 
Daum and Chiparus. There 
are no round blue mirrors 
to be found, but rather, ele- 
gant pieces made with sha- 





green and ivory, goatskin 
and macassar and palisander, 
French-polished like glass. 
“In this country we have 
beautiful Art Déco buildings,” 
says Bertran. “In furniture, you 
simply can’t compare anything 
Art Déco to the French.” 

“Very powerful and very 
chic,” says Robert Brown, 
who likes to wander among 
the showcases filled with the 
luscious colors of pate de verre 
and other art-glass vases. “Oh, 


“Colors are brighter 
here, and there’s a great 
sense of design freedom. 

It’s a little... sexier.” 





ABovE Lert: At Valerio 
Antiques, the designers 
stand amid French 
Art Déco furnishings. 
Axove: The Coral Ga- 
bles shop, Davis says, is 
“a treat for anyone in- 
terested in Art Déco.” 


Lert: Charles Schnei- 
der’s Le Verre Francais 
vases, circa 1922-25. 
“Valerio is great for the 
collector of a particular 
style or for someone 
searching for a beauti- 
ful piece,” says Davis. 


those cases are almost over- 
whelming,” he says. “Id like 
one vase, just one, and I 
wouldn’t set it up in a per- 
fect French modernist room. 
I’d like to see it in a Palm 
Beach-style room. Maybe 
with wicker.” 

No doubt he knows just 
the room in a certain new 
house for two very talented 
designers from Washington, 
newly ensconced near the 
ocean in Palm Beach. 0 
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1 DePRISCO JEWELERS, Boston, MA (617)227-3339 © MADISON JEWELERS, Fairfield, CT (203)334-4250 

ed | JULES SCHUBOT JEWELERS, Troy, MI (248)649-1122 © BOUDREAUX’S FINE JEWELERS, Metairie, LA (504)831-2602, Mandeville, LA (985)626-1666 

on, FIOMAS MARKLE JEWELERS, Kingswood, TX (281)360-4367 © JEFF THE JEWELER, Coppell, TX (972)471-1914 © AMIR MOZAFFARIAN, San Francisco, CA (415)391-9995 
ne NICE ICE, CHARLESTON, SC (843)577-7029 © DONALD HAACK, CHARLOTTE, NC (704)365-4400 

















FOR A BROCHURE AND THE NAME OF A FINE RETAILER NEAR YOU CALL 800-598-3456 




































































Tanzanite, Opal & Diamonds Collection... 








Las Vegas Dallas Denver Santa Fe 
702. 734. 1431 972. 202. 8365 303-599 :3099 888. 324. 6284 
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800.447.0101 - www.kabana.net | -” 


© KABANA. All designs protected by copyright laws. All rights reserved. Reproduction/duplication prohibited. 
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Nature's palette is balanced in this classical carpet, a masterpiece of intricate det 
se beauty is tied to the mastery of natur 
begun by the artisans of Woven Legends in Turkey two 
duction is judged.” (Hali, The International Magazine of Antique Carpet and Textile Art). To | 


} antique carpets, w 











BERKELEY, CA * 888. 811. RUGS 
EMMETT EILAND RUGS 


BRATTLEBORO, VT * 802. 257. 0471 
A CANDLE IN THE NIGHT 


CHADDS FORD, PA » 610. 388. 6150 
HOLLY PETERS ORIENTAL RUGS 


CHARLOTTE, NC * TO THE TRADE ONLY 
GABRIEL, MENEFEE & ASSOC. 


CHICAGO, IL * 312. 467. 1490 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


DENVER, CO » 303. 320, 6363 
SHAVER-RAMSEY 


The naturally dyed carpet of 


WOVEN LEGENDS’ 


HOUSTON, TX « 713. 528. 2666 

MATT CAMRON RUGS & TAPESTRIES 
KANSAS CITY AREA « 913. 362. 2006 
MUNDY & YAZDI ORIENTAL RUGS 
MENLO PARK, CA « 888. 566. 8833 
STEPHEN MILLER GALLERY 
MORRISTOWN, NJ * 973. 425. 2800 
SHORT HILLS, NJ « 973. 467. 1820 
RUG & KiLIM 

NEW YORK, NY « 212. 674. 1144 
DELRAY BEACH, FL * 561. 279. 7777 

AT HARRODS, LONDON » (44) 207. 730. 1234 
ABC CARPET & HOME 


PHILADELPHIA, PA * 215. 849. 8030 
BRYN MAWR, PA « 610. 527. 8260 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


PITTSBURGH, PA * 412. 422. 0300 
O’BANNON ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RED BANK, NJ © 732. 212. 1232 
RUG DECOR 


ROCHESTER, NY * 716. 325. 3110 
THOS. R. PADDOCK 
ORIENTAL RUG EXCHANGE 


ail and bold expression. Fuelled by a passion for 
al dyes and the expert use of handspun nomadic yarns, the renaissance 
decades ago continues to be “the benchmark by which all contemporary pro- 
earn more, visit wovenlegends.com. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AREA, CA * 800. 707. 7847 
ALEXANDER’S DECORATIVE RUGS 


SANTA FE, NM * 505. 982. 5152 
SANTA FE ORIENTAL RUGS 


SANTA MONICA, CA * 310. 451. 9008 
DON BLATCHFORD CARPETS & ART 


SCOTTSDALE | SEDONA, AZ * 480. 483. 4600 
AZADI FINE RUGS 


WASHINGTON, DC « 202. 328. 8440 
TROCADERO TEXTILE ART 
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PRESENTS WITH PROVENANCE 


DESIGNERS OFFER FAVORITE PIECES FROM THEIR PERSONAL 
COLLECTIONS THAT READERS CAN PURCHASE 


the world’s best shoppers. They know 

exactly where to go—be it New York or 
New Zealand—for that one Aubusson with 
the right dimensions, that perfect commode. 
Architectural Digest has come together with sev- 
enteen designers who have amassed remark- 
able collections of pieces they simply could not 


| 
| 
NTERIOR DESIGNERS ARE, WITHOUT A DOUBT, 
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pass up. As part of a special holiday gift guide, 
they are offering readers one-of-a-kind items 
from their private furnishings. Designers can 
be contacted at the numbers listed, and a por- 
tion of the proceeds will go to a charity of their 
choice. From a formal Gustavian bench to a 
pair of whimsical Chinese candlesticks, each 
piece is as distinctive as the eye that found it. 


as 








During one of his many trips to 
Italy, Craig Wright (310/657- 
7655) discovered a detailed 
wood model of a facade de- 
signed by Michelangelo to com- 
plete the church of San Lorenzo, 
the great Medici shrine begun 
by Filippo Brunelleschi in Flor- 


ence. Because of delays, Michel- 
angelo’s commission was can- 
celed by the pope in 1520. “This 
piece is a wonderful reproduc- 
tion of the original, which is still 
on show at the Casa Buonarroti 
museum,” Wright says. It was 

onstructed not long ago by the 





renowned contemporary wood- 
working company Bartolozzi e 
Maioli. “The firm was comis- 
sioned by the British Museum in 
an effort to preserve the designs 
of Michelangelo that were nev- 
er realized,” Wright explains. 
20" x 26%"; $40,000. 


continued on page 66 
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TIME CHANGES EVERYTHING. EXCEPT A RADO. 
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Davidson & Licht Valley Fair Shopping Center, Santa Clara, CA (408) 247-1767 
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KIM SARGENT 








Bradfield 


Ukrainian-born artist Sonia De- 
launay (1885-1979) worked in 
France for most of her career 
and was known as not only a 
painter but a printmaker and de- 
signer as well. Geoffrey Bradfield 
(212/758-1773), who has long 
been an admirer of Delaunay’s 


work, came across a lithograph 
of hers one day. “It was done in 
the 1930s to 1940s, which is a 
period | love,” Bradfield says. “De- 
launay had a childlike approach 
to art. She and her husband, Ro- 
bert, also a painter, were very 
famous in their day.” Delaunay’s 





early work was figurative, and her 
Orphic paintings strongly affected 
textile and theatrical design. “1 
love her sense of color,” Bradfield 
adds. “She used a lot of primary 
colors, and there’s a playfulness 
about her work that | find very 
appealing.” 31" x 28"; $5,000. 
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Sills Huniford 


AMY ARBUS 





New York designers Stephen 
Sills and James Huniford (212/ 
988-1636) were drawn to the 
structural details presented by 
their painted Gustavian wood 
bench. “We liked its overscale 
length and architectural out- 


lines,” explains Sills, left. “It’s 
very modern.” Another point of 
interest is “the beautiful patina 
of the old paint, which we would 
never think of changing,” he 
says. The designers purchased 
the bench while on a buying trip 


to Europe and have restored it 
only slightly “so as not to dis- 
rupt its uniqueness,” Huniford 
says. “We refurbish things until 
we're comfortable with them, 
but not so much that they’re 
overdone.” 35" x 12'; $60,000. 
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THEO WESTENBERGER 


For years contemporary ceramist 
Christopher Spitzmiller has ef- 
fortlessly created lamps for Wash- 
ington, D.C., designer Thomas 
Pheasant (202/337-6596). Vases, 
however, were a different mat- 
ter. “The large cone shape that | 
| wanted was difficult to cast,” 





Pheasant says, “and some pieces 
were lost during the firing stage. 
Chris and | worked on a number 
of different versions. This pair 
was a wonderful experiment in 
color—the acidlike celadon is 
unique.” 17%" x 8%": $850. 


GORDON BEALL 
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GREG JORDAN 


NEW YORK 























SCOTT FRANCES 


Known for his inventive tweak- 
ing of traditional styles and 
a taste for the finest objects, 
Mario Buatta (212/988-6811) 
characteristically found himself 
drawn to a very rare Chinese 
vase from the Qianlong period, 
which he had mounted as a 
lamp. “It’s so good that it will 
work well in a room with eigh- 
teenth-century furniture, Art 
Déco pieces or modernist de- 
signs,” he points out. The back- 
ground color of the vase, “a rich, 
rich Chinese lemon yellow,” is 
one of Buatta’s favorites. He 
adds, “The low height of the 
lamp makes it easy to use.” 34" 
x 18" with shade; $4,500. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 
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True art is timeless 


Its world-class collection, first-cabin 
service and exceptional knowledge of 
founder and president, Jan David 
Winitz, have earned Claremont a stellar 
international reputation. 


Winitz is pictured here in front of a 
delightfully unique 150 year old 
Bakshaish folk art carpet. 


Visit our award-winning Web site at 
www.claremontrug.com 


Color catalog $12 


6087 Claremont Avenue 
Oakland, CA USA 94618 
800-441-1332 

sales @claremontrug.com 





- London Financial Times 
“Claremont Rug Company — one of the world’s best sources of antique carpets...” 


- Wall Street Journal 
“ ..Winitz’s clients have long valued rugs not just as decorative items but 
as real art, and real investments.” 


- San Francisco Chronicle 
“*A truly fine rug is an individual artistic expression, Winitz says. 
‘It is a unified work where a moment of inspiration Is frozen in time. ” 
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Like all good designers, Naomi 
Leff (212/686-6300) is discrimi- 
nating when it comes to pur- 
chases, whether she’s officially 
on the job or not. So when she 
happened upon an unusual- 
looking fifty-year-old rustic rock- 
ing chair while on a shopping 
trip in Pennsylvania, she knew 
she had uncovered something 
special. “The difference between 
folk art and just plain old is in 
the artistry of the piece,” she 
says. “This chair has beautiful 
form and balance. It jumped out 
at me from a sea of twig furni- 
ture because It’s a work of art.” 






















The piece was signed by W. L. 
Carter and is most likely made of 
hickory. 38" x 26"; $2,000. 
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ALL IN ONE. SAME HERE. 


TOTAL DIGITAL CONNECTIONS PLAN. 


Includes Sprint PCS Wireless Web™ / Nationwide Long Distance / Voice Command / Crystal-Clear Calls 


Now you can get all the best features Sprint PCS has to offer in one simple plan, using 
any Sprint PCS Phone"” To find out more, visit www.sprintpcs.com or call 1-800-480-4PCS. 


Li e = ® 
WwW Sprint. The clear alternative to cellular:” Sprint PCS’ 


Leatherman® and the appearance of the Leatherman tool are trademarks of the Leatherman Tool Group, Inc. Service requires a phone compatible with the Sprint PCS 
Nationwide Network. Included minutes are not good for calls made while eas the Sprint PCS Nationwide Network, whether local or long-distance. Sprint PCS 
Voice Command™ and Sprint PCS Wireless Web™” are available on the Sprint PCS Nationwide Network and are not available while roaming off the Sprint PCS 
Nationwide Network. Copyright ©2001 Sprint Spectrum L.P. All rights reserved. Sprint, Sprint PCS, Sprint PCS Phone, Sprint PCS Wireless Web, Sprint PCS Voice 
Command, Sprint PCS Total Bigital Connections, Sprint PCS Advantage Agreement and the diamond logo are trademarks of Sprint Communications Company L.P. 
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SCOTT FRANCES 


Mariette 
Himes 
Gomez 





“| love this piece because It’s 
a marvelous example of French 
Art Déco, yet it has English touch- 
es,” Mariette Himes Gomez (212/ 
288-6856) says of her “elegant” 
macassar ebony desk. “| was 
shopping in Paris, and the inter- 
esting design of this piece im- 
mediately caught my eye.” What 
sets the desk apart, says Gomez, 
is some of the detailing. Nickel 
edging and a green embossed- 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
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leather top give it a little some- 
thing extra. “There's a quality 
about this desk that seems slight- 
ly English,” she says. “And there 
are cabinets on both sides, which 
is often found on nineteenth- 





century furniture. It’s key-locked 
and would look fabulous with a 
silver lamp. You might say it’s 
what Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann 
would have done if he’d been 
English.” 30%" x 63"; $28,000. 








Florida resident Scott Snyder 
(212/288-1511) not only has an 
affinity for “all things English,” 
he also loves shell- and crus- 
tacean-shaped objects in porce- 
lain and silver. His collection of 
nineteenth-century English sil- 
ver-plated shell spoon warmers, 


therefore, is particularly close to 
his heart. “Spoon warmers are 
Victorian gadgets used to deco- 
rate dining tables and side- 
boards,” Snyder explains. “They 
were filled with hot water, and 
then serving spoons were placed 
in them so that the food—al- 


ready tepid due to a long journey 
from the manor house kitchen 
—would not be further chilled.” 
Snyder, who uses the pieces for 
flowers, likes their “timeless 
beauty,” he says. 64" x 54"; cone 
shell, $1,200; nautilus shell, 
$850; oyster shell, $1,000. 


continued on page 76 } 
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RUSSELL INGRAM 


Los Angeles designer John Cot- 
trell (310/247-1355) was on the 
lookout for fireplaces in France’s 
Loire Valley when he came upon 
a charming garden statue. “| was 
| with some clients at a stone 
quarry | go to often,” he recalls, 
| “and there was this wonderful 
piece amid wishing wells and 
columns. | fell instantly in love 
with it.” The statue, from the 
nineteenth century, is made of 
limestone and “is ideal for a gar- 
den or entrance hall,” Cottrell 














says. “| wasn’t looking for this 
kind of piece, but there’s some- 
thing naive about it that ap- 
pealed to me. And it’s so skillfully 
done, it doesn’t appear senti- 
mental.” 19" x 16"; $3,500. 
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“The soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 


A late 19th Century Persian Sultanabad carpet measuring 13’ x 11’6” of exceptional subtlety. The size, although previously altered, has in no way disturbed 
} the spatial aspects of the design elements. The oatmeal ground serves to emphasize the touches of terra cotta, celadon green and taupe. The major border 
has these very elements enlarged in varying floral forms. The general mood of abstraction is enhanced in the mid-portion by its rectilinear configuration. 


| This gallery features an eclectic array of room size carpets and small collector pieces of outstanding merit in Oriental and European weaves. 


| ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 
AND TAPESTRIES 
| GY) ‘ e in New York: 
(tA 724 Fifth Avenue Sixth Floor 
END: 


New York, NY 10019 


Telephone 212-586-5511 
A Dealer Interested in this Art Form in America Fax 212-586-6632 


An Appointment Is Suggested www.dorisleslieblau.com 
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For your nearest fine jeweler 1-800-853-5958 
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- © 2000 by Roberto Coin spa 
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Pavel tee fine jeweler 1-800-853-5958 | 


© 2000 by Roberto Coin spa. 








William Hurt Wants to Read You a Story... 


So do Meryl Streep, Leonard Nimoy, Alec Baldwin, Jane 
Curtin and Jerry Stiller. 


These are just a few of the fine actors who can be heard read- 
ing classic and new stories on Selected Shorts audiocassettes. 
Tapes of these funny, moving and enthralling stories make 
great gifts! 





The newest release, Volume XV: Wishes & Dreams, presents 
Alec Baldwin, Viola Davis, Joe Grifasi, Bradley Whitford and : 
Hope Davis reading stories of love and great adventure by 1" ut 
Tim O’Brien, Alice Walker, Woody Allen, Jason Brown and BRON rorut ores nn |) Cot 
Laurie Colwin. 





Photo: Andrew French 


There are 14 other compelling volumes available, including: 


Selected Shorts Celebrates Baseball 
Comedy Tonight 
Food Fictions 
Tales of Love @ Longing 
Classic Tales 


For more information or to order cassettes, visit Symphony Space’s lilo 
website at www.symphonyspace.org or call (212) 864-1414, ext. 206 | | 5 
to request a free audiocassette catalog. | 








Photo: Andrew French 









selected shorts: 


a celebration of the short story 


symphonyspace 
MERYL STREEP READS A STORY BY WILLIAM TREVOR . 


ON VOLUME XIV: DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS 


Tune in to Selected Shorts on the Radio Mi 


This month, you’ll hear these Broadway December 8-15: Keir Dullea and Jack HIE 
and Hollywood actors read short fiction by Davidson read stories by James Salter and | \ ; 
exciting new writers and acclaimed masters Ken Kalfus. Hi § 
on broadcasts sponsored by Architectural pecenbernG 231 -rioniula: Flanaean and iI 
Digest. The series is recorded live at Joe Grifasi read stories by Beth Lordan and HH 
Symphony Space in New York City and Grace Stern. } 
produced for radio by Symphony Space and | 
WNYC New York. Call your public radio December 24-31: Andre Gregory, Jane 


Curtin, Anne Pitoniak, Isaiah Sheffer and 
Erica Gimpel read stories by Mark Strand, 
Woody Allen, Grace Paley, Thomas Wolfe 
and Jamaica Kincaid. 


station for local broadcast information. 


December 1-7: Joe Morton and Leslie 
Uggams read stories by Rick DeMarinis and 
A.S. Byatt. 









































PHOTOGRAPHY: RUSSELL INGRAM 


Referring to a pair of wallpaper 
panels from Gracie, the venera- 
ble New York firm known for its 
hand-painted papers, Alex Jor- 
dan, of Gregga Jordan Smieszny 
(312/787-0017), says, “We're 
drawn to hand-painted things. 
The color and composition of 
the panels immediately caught 
my eye. They were most defi- 
nitely a lucky find.” Jordan pur- 
chased the panels in 1986, and 
they were made by contempo- 
rary artists in China. “They reflect 
the artist’s hand,” he continues. 
“The medium is inexact, so there 
are interesting variations in col- 
or and subtle nuances that aren't 
present in silk-screened paper.” 
8h! x 3'; $1,500 each. 
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Robert Bray 





The Barovier family was known 
in Murano, the glassmaking dis- 
trict of Venice, as early as 1324. 
The firm was especially popular 
during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries for its 
work in Art Nouveau and Art 
Déco styles. Robert Bray, of Bray- 
Schaible (212/354-7525), pur- 
chased a 1940 lamp attributed 
to Ercole Barovier, which he dis- 
covered at an antiques shop in 
Manhattan. “I’ve long been a 
fan of Barovier glass,” he says, 
“and when you find something 
of theirs in an out-of-the-way 
shop, It’s a great surprise.” 30" x 
22" with shade; $3,000. 
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Sally Sirkin Lewis 





“I've always loved to collect 
Asian and Art Déco objects,” 
says Sally Sirkin Lewis (310/680- 
4300). Needless to say, she Is 
specially fond of the blue-and- 
\ite Japanese vase she owns. 

ly house is mostly contempo- 
but mixed with wonderful 

lia, so | have the best of 





both worlds. | acquired this rare 
vase from a French dealer, Odile 
Cavendish, in London. To find a 
minimally designed piece of this 
scale and clarity of color—and 
to have it be both Asian and 
from the 1930s—is terribly ex- 
citing. | bought it back in the 
1970s, and I’ve adored it for all 
these years.” Lewis's vase comes 
from Arita, a region of Japan 
where fine porcelain, including 
Imari, has been made since the 
seventeenth century. The vase’s 
design Is thought to be a styl- 
ized depiction of Mount Fuji. 
NES WSF SO (0010). 
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Form Follows Life 















NEW SHOWROOM Morristown, NJ 973.734.1616 


ot Lh OPPs 


SNAIDERO LOCATIONS: Scottsdale AZ 480.473.2949 / Laguna Niguel CA 949.643.0071 





Los Angeles CA 310.657.5497 / San Francisco CA 415.351.1100 | E 
| San Rafael CA 415.258.8222 / Greenwich CT 203.869.7448 / Miami FL 954.923.9860 i 
; Naples FL 941.514.1774 / Sarasota FL 941.330.9300 / Honolulu H! 808.599.4554 
! Maui H! 808.874.4928 / Chicago IL 312.644.6662 / Birmingham MI 248.203.2050 | 
) Long Island NY 516.365.0595 / New York NY 212.980.6026 i: 

South Jersey Shore NJ 609.927.1111 / Morristown NJ 973.734.1616 fi 
t Cleveland OH 216.464.7300 / Philadelphia PA 610.436.5485 / Seattle WA 206.622.9426 i 


Washington DC 202.484.8066 / Madison W| 608.222.8224 / Vancouver Canada 604.669.4565 
} Mexico City Mexico 525.202.9813 / Caracas Venezuela 582.265.0920 

San Juan Puerto Rico 787.721.5555 / Santo Domingo Dominican Republic 809.530.5568 

Dealership opportunities available. 


For more information or to order the Snaidero Design Portfolio 
($25 US dollars includes postage), please call toll free: 
1-877-SNAIDERO or visit our web site at www.snaidero-usa.com 
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Carleton 
Varney 


= SPECIAL INTEREST 


PRESENTS WITH PROVENANCE 


Not far from his house in New 
York's Hudson River valley, de- 
signer Carleton Varney, of Dor- 
othy Draper & Company (212/ 
758-2810), stumbled upon a 
model of a three-masted ship at 
the Saugerties Antiques Gallery. 
“| have another model ship in 
my Manhattan office and one 
in my house on the Shannon 
River, in County Limerick, Ire- 
land,” he says. “| love living near 


se 
SS 
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water—there’s a pond on my 
property in upstate New York— 
and | like to look out and imag- 
ine these boats on the water 
around me.” Varney’s model was 
handmade and was acquired by 
the shop from an estate sale in 
Boston. 3' x 50"; $6,000. 
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From the makers of Corian” comes a material like no other: 


Zodiaq’ quartz surfaces. With the dazzling radiance of natural quartz crystals ZODI AQ 


QUARTZ SURFACES 
ey | 
zodiaq.com, or call 877-229-3935. : | 
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suspended in striking colors. Explore the possibilities at 
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Harry 
Schnaper 


“| bought them in an antiques 
shop in Hudson, New York, be- 
cause of their form, weight and 
graphic quality,” Harry Schnaper 
(212/980-9898) says of his pew- 
ter Chinese candlesticks, which 
he estimates were made in the 
1930s. “If | were keeping them, 
I'd have them mounted on large 
white-lacquered bases and then 
wired as lamps. They'd make a 
smashing focal point in a stark, 
modern room.” Schnaper, who 
is drawn to early-twentieth-cen- 
tury French design, enjoys bold 
pieces within a clean, minimalist 
context. He adds, “White gloss 
drum shades with Chinese-red 
linings would put the candle- 


sticks completely over the top.” 
19e eS) D1, 200: 
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18 th.century French Tapestry 10'4"x12'10" 





Call for quarterly catalogue 


@ Direct importer of handmade rugs from all over the world 
@ The ultimate source for the most successful designers 
@ Buy, sell and trade new or used handmade rugs 


@ Expert restoration & Cleaning 
@ Specializing in oversize, new and antique rugs 
@ The most comprehensive website 


Over 5000 rugs in stock 


323 University Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94301 
| TEL: 650-329-9020 / 1-800-300-7847 





info@medallionrug.com 
www. medallionrug.com 
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Marc Chagall, Le Saltimbanque et le Clown, 19 







Representing an extraordinary collection paintings and 
prints by Picasso, Chagall, Miro, Pt ers 









See OGG ORS OPW a :S Nien) ©2.02501)) 002 ems 


. Fine Art «The Appreciation Grows From One Generation to the Next™ 





a co oe Cee CCRC See 366 Geary Street VACA Cte CUO Cag ce RR AO SCC Soho 
CEE ALLSF ee UTA TeLese 11 Fa: WNC OTUs (cL STOLL) ROL MLC NCTAOeuiKea ey Oak Brook, IL New York, NY 
SAMIR _ CHEMI ASLOE (949) 759-0134. (415) 956-0345 (408) 985-8885 (800) 669-4295 (800) 675-3932 (630) 954-3033 (212) 995-8865 


WWW.MARTINLAWRENCE.COM 
: (800) 877-2250 











1812 & Co. PRESENTS 
THE 


Las Vegas International 


Antique Fair 


To be held at the 


Venetian Hotel 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


DECEMBER 7th, 8th, 9th, 2001 


SPECIAL PREVIEW SHOWING 
For the benefit of 
NEVADA BALLET THEATRE 


December 6th 


EXHIBITORS FROM THE WEST COAST, NORTH AMERICA, ENGLAND & EUROPE 
OFFERING FINE EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT THROUGH 19TH C. ANTIQUES 
AND EARLY 20TH C. ANTIQUES & COLLECTOR'S ITEMS... 

English & European Furniture & Decorative Arts; Fine Art; Silver; 
Jewelry; Porcelain; Glass; Arts & Crafts; Pottery; Americana; 
Lamps; Textiles and Selected Exhibitors from 
Japantique - Tokyo’s Finest Antique Event 


Benefit Preview 
Thursday, December 6th - 7PM to 10PM $60.00 — Advance Purchase $50.00 (Prior To Nov. 30th) 
Ticket includes full event admission.For Advance Tickets call: 702.243.2623 Ext. 234; or write to: 
Nevada Ballet Theatre, 1651 Inner Circle Drive, Las Vegas, NV 89134 


Public Show Hours: Le Official Fair Hotel: 
Friday & Saturday: a el a Venetian Hotel 
Noon to 8 PM : ce Contact Group 
Sunday: Noon to 6 PM ww) > aw Om: Reservations 
General Admission 877.283.6423 
Single Day $9.00 Mention Fair 
Full Event $15.00 for Group Rates 


Resort - Hotel - Casino 
The Venetian Hotel is located on the Strip near Spring Mountain Road 


1812 & Co. 
6621 Drexel Avenue * Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Tel: 323.852.1812 © Fax: 323.655.5138 * www.1812andco.com 
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Once you've slept on a Vi-Spring no other bed will do. Pure wool and natural hair are 


upholstered over thousands of responsive springs by Vi-Spring craftsmen. All for the 


most relaxing sleep to refresh you for the day ahead. If you want the world's finest ; 
bed, you have two choices. England. Scottsdale IaS | ) | : | \ ( 


For a free brochure call 
(480) 948-9488 or visit tamA UAAC Life no IN Wy? BAA 
Www Ebedr« oOmeyes.com 
E-mail: bedroomeyes@bedbiz.com THE VI-SPRING CENTENARY 1901-2001 


Exclusively at: 


15507 N. Scottsdale Rd., #110, Scottsdale, AZ 85254 


Nationwide In-Home Delivery Available 
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Shown, antique 
Bakhtiari, 12’ x 18.9’ 


Areas largest 
‘tons of new, old 
nuine 


Highest quality, hand-knotted Persian rugs %% Huge variety of sizes 
and styles, from runners to palace-sized carpets #£ 12,500-square-foot 
showroom *# Fine rugs also from India, China, Pakistan, 
and other reknown weaving regions. 


75 North Main Street Walnut Creek, California 


sie z Phone: (925) 93'7-3338 or 1-800-421-4260 
Explore the 1, year histor 2 Persian i as és 
carpet. in Adib’s antique rug gallery. Fax inquiries: (925) 937-8253 
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new image 
environment 
new material 
new palette 


new kitchen 
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new showroom! 
















Cooper-Pacific Kitchens 
at Pacific Design Center - 8687 Melrose Avenue - Green G273 - Los Angeles, CA 90069 
800.743.6284 - www.cooperpacific.com - www.valcucine. it 

















Yantini “osaicus 


Established in Italy in 1900 
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oTEaE : 1GLASS MOSAIC 
VENETIAN SEMINATO 


MARBLE INLAY 


" PEBBLE STONE 


180 N.E. 397TH STREET, SUITE 106 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 33137 

~ PHONE 305. 572.0990 
FAx 305. 572.0290 


www.fantinimosaici.com 
e-mail: info@fantinimosaici.com | 
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CUSTOM HOMESITES 
TEN MINUTES TO DEL MAR | 


PRIVATE SPA (@ REES JONES DESIGNED GOLF 


SANTALUZ CLUB MEMBERSHIPS 


COMMANDING 360° VIEWS HWE 







SAN DIEGUITO REGION 

Sue HOMESITES AVERAGING OVER ONE ACRE 
RANCHO 
SANTA FE 





eae From $600,000 to $2 MILLION i 


FAIRBANKS 
_ RANCH 














ON A PRIORITY BASIS 





Now SCHEDULING PERSONAL 
PREVIEW TourRS BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 





=meoce: 
| | 
; RESERVATIONS CURRENTLY BEING TAKEN f 


RECEIVE A SANTALUZ PORTFOLIO 





CALL (877) 726-8258 or (877) SANTALUZ 


VISIT WWW.SANTALUZ.COM/HOMESITES 


SCHEDULE A PRIVATE TOUR 


YOU CAN 
SHARE | 
THE DREAM I} 













A major rediscovery of one of the 20th century's o 
greatest fashion photograp. 












John Rawling) 
30 Years in Vogue 
270-page glimpse into th re 


PUBLISHED BY 


ARENA 





| ED: Tt One golden era of American fashia) 
NAW aranaanditionec » ‘| \ 

Www. arenaeditions.com Available now. $6 

exhil ) nm Rawlings: 30 Years in Vogue” on view at the Museum at F. I. T. from June 12, 2001 - August 11, 2001 








v2 IN SRES EVERYWHERE OR CALL TO ORDER 1 888 759 48! 
_,, cea 


Pine reader’s guide to laughter. 
HE 


NEW YORKER 


BOOK OF LITERARY CARTOONS 





EDITED BY 


Bop MANKOFF 


From the stunning and the sublime to the purple and pretentious, here, in 104 drawings, are dead-on 
portraits and eye-opening ruminations on all things bookish, writerly, and readerly as illuminated by 


renowned New Yorker cartoonists, including Charles Barsotti, Roz Chast, Ed Koren and Victoria Roberts. 


Pocket Books 
A VIACOM COMPANY 
www. SimonSays.com AVAILABLE IN HARDCOVER AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 






























































Elissa 


Cullman 





PETER FREED 


The Victorian plant stand that 
Elissa Cullman, of Cullman & 
Kravis (212/249-3874), acquired 
“is one of those objects that 
knock your socks off,” she says. 
“| had to have it because it’s so 
modern in its personality and 
conception, yet it was made 
around 1880. It represents real 
forward-thinking design.” Built 
to hold plants or books, the piece 
is made of oak with brass rods, 
finials and knobs and has two 
wood trays. 41" x 43"; $2,900. 





“To me they were an oddity,” 
Greg Jordan (212/570-4470) says 
of his nineteenth-century pitch- 
er-and-beaker set. The objects, 
which Jordan found separately 
while shopping with clients in 
the Cotswolds, in England, are 
earthenware and are mounted 
with sterling silver. “I love .:e 
humbleness of the ceramics with 


86 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


FELICIANO, 


the elegance of silver,” he says. 
“| love pottery and have been a 
collector for quite some time, so 
| truly coveted these,” Jordan 
says. “They were probably used 








in the kitchen, but there’s a fox- 
hunting motif, which means they 
may have been used in a hunt or 
tack room.” Pitcher, 9" x 7/A"; 
beakers, 4" x 3%"; $7,500. 
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continued on page 88 
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Marjorie 


Shushan 





Constantly on the lookout for 
unexpected items to complete a 
room, Marjorie Shushan (212/ 
975-1200) found an unusual 
pair of early-twentieth-century 
Italian marble urns during a trip 
to Paris. “I love the superb crafts- 
manship,” she says. “Their dra- 
matic scale and color create a 
fantastic focal point. And I'd 
never seen that color marble 
before. It’s a very rare, beautiful 
brown that’s as luscious as it is 
elegant.” Another interesting 
point, she notes, is that the han- 
dies are delicate for the urns’ 
size. “When | saw these pieces, | 
instantly loved them. I’ve en- 
joyed every moment I’ve spent 
with them—they've been in my 
house and my office.” 36" x 11"; 
$15,000. 
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PICCHIOTT!I 





Bringing Art to Life 





te 


For an authorized retailer nearest you please call 1*888*645 6033 
Outside the U.S., Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico or Virgin Islands, please e-mail us at picchiotti@picchiotti.it . 
PE AAA oN Glsel: 












INSPIRATION TO INSTALLATION” 
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* LIGHTING - CARPET & RUGS - SEASONAL 


BATHS 
3 » WINDOW TREATMENTS - APPLIANCES 





Visit us at EXPO.com 
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CELEBRATE THE SEASONS OF PHILLIPS BAY 


Noe Art of Wilkam J. Phillips 


Let your heart come home te Phillips Bay—everyone’s ideal of the quintessential hometown. Winter, spring, summer 
and fall—discover the beauty and enjoyment of decorating your home with seasonal limited edition fine art prints 
and canvases by this nationally acclaimed artist. Hand signed by the artist and individually numbered. (Shown above: Rejoice, 
Wintering Over. Also available: The Tender Cares of Autumn and Accompaniment to the Symphony of Spring.) 


=> - SS 


ilable at authorized Greenwich ROYCE GALLERIES SNow GOosE GALLERY CHARLES ASHLEY’S FINE ART Row House GALLERY 
rkshop dealers nationwide Cherry Creek, Colorado Columbia, Maryland Cary, North Carolina Milford, Ohio 
ding those listed below. 303/333-1722 800/672-9089 919/816-0911 513/831-7230 


more dealers visit garverj55@aol.com www.snowgoosegallery.com mullnan@aol.com www.rowhouse.com 


.greenwichworkshop.com , 
THE GREENWICH WORKSHOP ArT ATTACK ASHLEY’S ART & LIGHTING CREATIVE FRAMING 


INSON PASADENA GALLERIES GALLERY Incline Village, Nevada Fuquay-Varina, North Carolina — Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
ladena, California Fairfield, Connecticut 800/637-3183 888/889-4ART 814/266-3477 
5/796-8155 800/243-4260 addictedtoart@hotmail.com rickmullen@email.msn.com swampfox 1 @charter.net 


better@earthlink.net www.greenwichfinearts.com 
WENAHA GALLERY 


Greenwich Workshop 509/382-2124 


1 Greenwich Place, Shelton, CT 06484 800/243-4246 wenaha@bmi.net 
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Text by Susan Cheever/Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


"M INTERESTED IN DIS- 

placed objects,” says ar- 

chitect Adam Kalkin. But 
in a world where a lighthouse 
winks at the edge of a pasture, 
a steamboat floats on the lawn 
and a Park Avenue apartment 
is hidden inside a Greek Re- 
vival mansion, nothing is dis- 
placed, not even a prefab steel 
house with glass garage doors 
and industrial shipping-con- 
tainer rooms, populated with 
cigar-store Indians and wild- 
fowl decoys. “This house gives 
you the opportunity to think 


beyond sticks and stones,” in- 
terior designer Albert Hadley 
says of Kaikins Collector’s 
House at the “helburne Mu- 
seum in She!}yurne, Vermont. 
“Tt uses fam: liar materials in 








THE COLLEGHORS Ges. 
AN ASTONISHING ADDITION TO VERMONT’S SHELBURNE MUSEUM 


a way that gives it an exotic 
aesthetic quality.” 

Furnished with folk art— 
chosen by Hadley from the 
museum’s 120,000 pieces— 
and modern furniture, the 
house is a playful study in con- 
trasts: of scale, of materials, 
of periods and of designers. It 
takes recontextualization to 
new levels. “My strategy was to 
import ideas and cultures and 
put them on this site to make 
anew kind of sense,” says Kal- 
kin, whose projects include a 
barn/warehouse on Martha’s 
Vineyard and a 4,000-square- 
foot shed in which a nine- 
teenth-century clapboard cot- 
tage is part of the layout. 

“I wanted people to stand 

continued on page 94 








The Collector’s House¢ 
at the Shelburne Muses) 
um in Vermont, whick! 
is a bold, atypical set- 
ting for folk art, was 
created by interior de~ 
signer Albert Hadley | 
andarchitect Adam 
Kalkin. ABOVE AND 
Lert: A prefab steel 
frame and maritime 
shipping containers 
make up the structure: 





aires angel 





The hand of the 


master is guided 











by skill and set free 





| by inspiration. 
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PHYLLIS MORRIS 


To receive the PM Portfolio, Volume VI send $30. to Phyllis Morris Showroom, Dept. A 
8772 Beverly Blvd. West Hollywood, CA. 90048 310-289-6868 Fax 310-289-6870 www.phyllismorris.com 
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THE COLLECTOR'S HOUSE 
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continued from page 92 

back and be freshly assaulted 
by the question, What is a 
house?” says museum presi- 
dent Hope Alswang. Her de- 
sire became reality last year 
when Hadley, the patrician 
dean of traditional interiors, 
visited the museum, with its 
thirty-nine buildings on forty- 
five acres. He was enthralled 
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by the surprises in scale and 
scope of the collections, which 
include quilts, pottery, dolls, 
scrimshaw, hatboxes, a 1901 
round barn brought in from 
East Passumpsic, Vermont, 
the paddle wheeler Ticon- 
deroga, a covered bridge, a rail- 
road station with an outfitted 
private car, a full-size carousel 
and a miniature carved circus. 
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“Things here are seen in a 
new light,” he says. 

Kalkin is no stranger to sur- 
prises of scale. Furthermore, 
he has a summer place near 
Shelburne, and he had worked 
with Hadley on his own home 
in New Jersey. This designing 
odd couple—the eighty-one- 
year-old Merlin of the deco- 
rative arts and the thirty-nine- 


“Tt’s a sensitive use of 
steel, glass and con- 

crete,” says the design- 
er. “The house brings 


aesthetic into the 
twenty-first century.” 
Lert: The atrium. 


BreLow Lert: Hadley 
Low: A William De- 
right, stands near a lo- 
comotive weathervane. 


Hinson & Company 
fabrics throughout. 


year-old modernist maverick } 


—decided to create a house» 
for an imaginary folk art col- 


the collection andits @ 


and Kalkin, right. Be- 


muth zinc Pocahontas, 9) 





lector. “The house is about 


my relationship with Albert,” | 


says Kalkin. “He’s a very so- 


| 


phisticated guy, but he’s will- 


ing to embark on new ideas. | 
He’s traditional, but that’s 


continued on page 99") 


not what makes him tick.” | 
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available in twelve faux furs: Lynx (pictured), Sa 





601 Madison ‘Avenue, Covington, KY 41011 
Visit our website: www.fabulousfurs.com 


Use Vi 
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HIDALGO qq tit Great Gift Idea! Send a 


TOE TOR UCR CRUEL nr mel CRS muDh ¥ Lo a ae ‘a 6 ” ip! 
- & match, stackable rings & bracelets in diamonds, i : a |) a . Monthly Membership 


18k white or yellow gold, precious stones & enamel. 
Individual rings priced from $180. 
Eee mC an ra emt 


NACH Mal tel) Mc TCO CCRT: Meo Wt alae Ao] ) 
AMERICA JEWELRY * Houston, TX * 713-783-3403 
BACHENDORF’S JEWELERS « Dallas, TX * 214-692-8400 
BORSHEIM’S * Omaha, NE * 402-391-0400 : ste : 
BROWN & CO. JEWELERS * Roswell, GA * 770-993-1080 _——« : ow 4 
CARROLL'S JEWELERS © Coral Gables, FL » 305-446-1611 Woes ow 
CHARLOTTE’S INC. * Wilmington, NC * 910-509-9701 
CISA Parca) ANDI OOP Ree TAY 
OTR) al OR eC) ae De RRS) 
TATRA ya Caste CCHS cA MMS] Yard oo OS) 
MICHAEL EIGEN « NYC, NY » 212-996-0281 
Tee) a) leer ar 1 ce] ES oY CI) 
West Palm Beach, FL * 561-833-7939 
BU ITHD ST a Se) ROS TERM Toto] Tae SY eed spear] 


eae Ea en TY eg Snore-Free Nights...The Very First Night— 


~MCNELIS & SHERRY INC. * Haddonfield, NJ + 856-354-0083 
-MACTAVISH JEWELERS « Irvine, CA * 949-551-6753 ; — Guaranteed! 
ADCLIFFE JEWELERS « Baltimore, MD * 410-321-6590 ~ Do 
DIAMOND CELLAR * Dublin, OH »'614-923-9486 me FF D-Snore™ is a quick an 
ANG FINE JEWELRY * St. Louis, MO * 314-567-5555 


ALZEL'S « Houston, TK + 713-627-7495 i W _ moistens the membranes of the soft palette to allow free, easy breathing tl 
‘ _ lasts. Clinical studies boast an 84% proven success rate. Works the first nig 
_ Join over 500,000 customers! Order toll free: 1-888-881-5556. 


Advertisement 


Faux Fur Throws ‘st 39-$299 


" Luxuriate under a large 59” x 72” throw. with a soft velour lining and 


White Mink, Black Mink,-Leopard, Sheared,Raccoon and- more. 


Luxurious Fabrics With The Look Of Fur — 
Call 800 848-4650 to order or for a FREE catalog 





|, banding around the edges. Special gift offer: buy 


4% Global Wine Club members receive two bottles of rahi 











y gift clubs available in Microbrewed Beer, Fres! 
Flowers, Gourmet Coffee, Hand-rolled Cigars, Chicag; 







Faux Fur Headbands 
Compare identically styled 
in Vail at $150. Doubles as a 
Available in Sable (pictured) 
Fox, Leopard, White Mink and 








ble, Chinchilla, Zebra, | 








Mention Code AD1201 
sa, MasterCard or Discover * Money-back guarantee 


Chef’s Choice for Better Butter 


The French-inspired Butter Bell™ crock keeps butt 
fresh and spreadable without refrigeration! New s 
(pictured): in the classic tradition of dinnerware foundy) 
Parisian bistros and brasseries, Le Bistro Bell™) 
glazed in an ivory white color with French royal big 


crocks and receive a third one free! Call for detail 
Offer good thru 12/17/01. Only $19.95 + $5.95 
Call 1-888-575-1900 to order or visit the comple 
Butter Bell Collection, at www.butterbell.com. 
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Send a wine-of-the-month membership this holidav 
A wine, delivered cellar fresh, for only $25.95 pe 


month plus shipping. Choose from all red, all whi 
or mixed per month. Must be 21 or over. Other gree 


Pizza and Heavenly Chocolate. Call and order todé! 
1-800-258-2872 or visit www.clubsofamerica.con’ 


d safe approach to snoring. This all-natural form! 
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al Not recommended for persons with sleep apnea. d 
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rood, oe come to those who wait. 


yews should do it. 
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Established 1926. 


Perfected 2001. 





Re-introducing The Bath Club, one of the few remaining treasures from the 19205 heyday of Miami Beach...now 
restored to its former grandeur as part of a splendid new private residential enclave. On a coveted, 5 1/2-acre beachfront 
site, The Bath Club will rise to the occasion in a stunningly understated way — by offering only 112 condominium 
residences and six individual villas, each of uncompromising quality and technological superiority. Exceptionally 
rendered resort-style services will complement a full array of amenities, with no luxury overlooked or underachieved. 


In a world of excess, standards of elegant simplicity can still prevail. The Bath Club. Its time has come...again. 


New Tower Residences from $600,000 to over $3 million. Oceanfront Mediterranean-style Villas: prices upon request. 


TRE 


BATH Cl UB 


Mon.-Fri. 10 am to 6 pm, Sat. & Sun. 11am to 5pm. 5937 Collins Ave., Miami Beach, FL 33140 305.861.7444 www.thebathclub.com 


= ] Oral representations cannot be relied upon as correctly stating the representations of the developer. For correct representations, reference should be made to the documents required by section 718.503, Florida 
Seiad Statutes, to be furnished by a developer to a buyer or lessee. This offering is made only by the prospectus for the condominium and no statement should be relied upon if not made in the prospectus 
iruNITY _—_ This is not an offer to sell, or solicitation of offers to buy, the condominium units in states where such offer or solicitation cannot be made. Prices, plans and specifications are subject to change without notice 


Another Distinctive Property by Peebles Atlantic Development oe 
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continued from page 94 

Located at the edge of an 
pple orchard, the two-bed- 
oom see-through house is 
hrouded at the south end by 
ailcloth curtains, which pull 
yack to reveal a covered gar- 
len and a seating area. On the 
ther side of the nearby glass 
wall, a dining table is sur- 
ounded by an antique New 
“ngland pie safe, wildfowl 
lecoys and a Brobdingnagian 
y00t—a gold-leafed three- 
oot-tall bootmaker’s trade 
ign from Hurley, New York. 

Two glass garage doors 
ypen at the center of the 
10use to form an atrium. In it 
stands a cast-iron horse weath- 
srvane on a pedestal; a rectan- 
gular steel kitchen island with 
1 steel-beaded curtain centers 
he space. “The horse is the 
‘ocal point of the house,” says 
Hadley. “It’s inside, but it’s 
silhouetted against the trees 
and the lawn.” A hand-carved 





AD TRAVELS 





THE COLLECTOR’S HOUSE 


figure of a Portuguese sailor, 
which originally hoisted its 
grog on a Maine tavern sign, 
stares at a modern table. The 
adjoining living room displays 
a sheet-zinc locomotive weath- 
ervane from Rhode Island, a 
wood robed garden figure and 





a circa 1869 painted zinc Poca- 
hontas by William Demuth. 
The Shelburne Museum 
was founded in 1947 by Elec- 
tra Havemeyer Webb, whose 
passion for folk art began 
with a cigar-store Indian she 


bought for fifteen dollars off a 


Asove: Another con- 

tainer became a studio. 
On the farm table rest 
an 1876 Currier & Ives 





Lert: “There’s an in- 
teresting contrast be- 
tween the landscape, 
the rough quality of 
some finishes and the 
warmth of the objects,” 
says Kalkin. The 
shelves hold decoys. 


Brow Lert: A bright- 
green-painted shipping 
container was trans- 
formed into a guest 
room, where a circa 
1800 Windsor chair 
faces a 1930s Amish 
quilt from Indiana. 


sidewalk in Stamford, Con- 
necticut. Her parents collected 
French Impressionists, and 
Mary Cassatt did their family 
portraits. When she was al- 
most sixty and her children 
were grown, she began the 

continued on page 100 





lithograph of Smug- 
gler, a trotting stal- 
lion, and a circa 1830 
carved figurehead. 























continued from page 99 

museum in Shelburne near 
the family farm, starting with 
her father-in-law’s twenty- 
eight horse-drawn carriages. 
Webb acquired everything 
from dollhouses to school- 
houses. “Electra’s parents col- 
lected Impressionists when 
people thought that was scan- 
dalous. Electra was revolu- 
tionary in collecting ordinary 
things that people thought 
should be in an attic. It’s a 
huge cabinet of curiosities,” 
explains Alswang. 

“The house itself is a kind 
of folk art piece,” says Kalkin. 
“These shipping containers 
had a previous life. That’s why 


ABOVE: Terra-cotta 
flue liners planted with 
native grasses mark the 
curtained garden. In 
the distance is the 1901 
Round Barn, one of 39 
buildings relocated to 
the museum’s property. 
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Ricut: “The cantile- 
vered balcony points 
north, like a compass,” 
says Kalkin. “It pro- 
vides a perch to look 
out at the grounds.” 
“It’s Adam’s flight of 
fancy,” adds Hadley. 





people like antiques—because 
they’ve had a previous life.” 
Two stacked orange-painted 
containers, which traveled 
back and forth across the Pa- 
cific loaded with cargo before 
coming to rest in a Vermont 
apple orchard, now serve as a 
master bedroom and a study. 
A third one is a guest room. “I 
love the maritime romance of 
the containers. There’s a defi- 
nite relationship between the 
house and that steamboat on 
the lawn,” Kalkin points out. 
“They’re not natural. You’re 
forced by my house to reeval- 


mh 





Lert: Two shipping 
containers stacked in- 
side glass walls define 
the west elevation; the 
lower one shelters the 
master bedroom. The 
balcony offers a view 


of the apple orchard. 


















uate the rest of the collection.” 

The result of combining 
the weathered folk art figures” 
and the steel, the modern ta- 
bles and the antique weath- § 
ervanes is, paradoxically, an if 
astonishing harmony. Albert? Ff 
Hadley says the Collector’s 
House is a spiritual place. , 
“When you analyze it, thisy 
house is all about vertical | 
lines,” he explains. “The rip- 
pling surfaces of the contain- ff 
ers, the beaded curtains—that{ 
vertical screening gives me aij 
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By Nicholas von Hoffman 


REALLY DIDN’T WANT TO 

be an architect, but I 

didn’t know what else to 
do.” Growing up in Ger- 
many, as she did, Annabelle 
Selldorf wasn’t one of those 
young people who are fortu- 
nate enough to be vocation- 
ally anointed at a young age. 
“My father is an architect, 
and my mother worked with 
my father. But I remember 
thinking, ‘My parents are 
mad. Why do they always 
have to work?’” 

Whether it is politics, 
medicine, law, finance, film 
or architecture, the children 
of parents in most occupa- 
tions undergo an unplanned 
and often unrecognized ap- 
prenticeship from playpen 
onward. They learn not only 
how to play the occupational 
game but also how to master 
a million little tricks of the 
trade—and, of course, make 
the contacts that are so help- 
ful in getting ahead. Selldorf 
was one such child. 

“lm probably exaggerat- 
ing just a bit, but I was 
wary of architecture, and it 
wasn’t until I was apprentic- 
ing—and actually working 
on a construction site—that 
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ANNABELLE SELLDORF 
CULTIVATING AN ARCHITECTURAL CALLING 


“What I try to dois 
get to the essence of 
the architecture,” says 
architect Annabelle 
Selldorf (left). BELow: 
Antique hemlock and 
plain walls character- 
ize the great room of a 
house she renovated 
in Pound Ridge, New 
York (see Architectural 
Digest, July 2001). 


I began to enjoy the pro- 
cess. I loved the two aspects 
—the theoretical issues like 
how do two walls meet, is 
one a plane or is it the vol- 
ume, and then going to the 
job site and figuring out how 
you build.” 

Although she ended up at- 
tending the Pratt Institute in 
New York, Selldorf says, “I 
thought I would go to a uni- 
versity in Germany, where it 
was a prerequisite that you 


get practical experience, so at 


my father’s recommendation 
I hired on with a general 
contractor, and they put me 
to work. I schlepped around 
large pieces of wood and 
cleaned the hallways and did 
all sorts of things. It was real- 
ly hard.” In tones of satisfac- 
tion she adds, “I worked for a 
few months learning how to 
do masonry and how to eat 


breakfast with the workmen.” 
The masons taught her how 
difficult the trades are and 
the laborers how to get along 
with people who are essen- 
tial to the work. It’s a high- 
tension occupation where a 
smile will take you farther 
than a bellow. This may 
have taken Selldorf some 
learning, because when you 
speak with her, you are left 
with the impression of a 
powerful personality who has 
had to master self-control. 


“Are you hot-tempered?” 
one asks. 

“Hot-tempered? I wouldn't 
say that,” she answers, “but I 
certainly have a temper.” 

“And do you have to battle 
to control it?” 

“No, I’m very reasonable 
—but don’t get me started.” 

Selldorf pronounces her- 
self an incurable optimist, 





and she needs to be: Hers is a) 
physically and emotionally 
demanding profession. An} 
architect who practices on 
both sides of the Atlantic, she 
says, “I go to Europe maybe 
once or twice a month. If it’s 
necessary, I go a bit more. It’s 
not that big a deal.” 

In projects involving thou- 
sands of elements, great and 
small, communication can 
break down over something 
as simple as a client’s desire 
for a king-size bed. “I sug- 
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ANNABELLE SELLDORF 


| gested that they use a queen-size bed, 
jand they were adamant that they want- 
jed a king-size bed. I said, ‘A king-size 
| bed in this room won’t work very well.’ 
| “TI was perfectly content after this 
| conversation that we had decided on a 
| queen-size bed, and I settled on this 
jvery elaborate, sophisticated, cabinet- 
type bed. When it was done, I said, ‘It’s 
| time to go and buy a mattress, and when 
| you buy your mattress, say you want a 
| queen-size mattress that’s no higher 
than this height.’ They looked at me 
and said, ‘What queen-size mattress? 
We're getting a king-size mattress.’ 

“T said, ‘No, no, don’t you remember 
we had that conversation?’ and they 
said, ‘We said king-size.’ 

“Today Pll laugh about it, but at the 
time I couldn’t believe it! I realize I had 
heard what I wanted to hear, and they osltew eaten! Boulevard. AD1201, Carson, LOSES) Tel: (310) 532-1400 Fax: (310) 532-2042 www.enkeboll.com 
had heard what they wanted to hear. 
Sometimes that happens.” 

When all’s said and done, Selldorf’s 
work has its own distinction. She is 
a no-froufrou designer. Even her redo 
of a Venetian palazzo—with Venetian 
glass to contend with—looks clean. Her 
touch is strong, but it isn’t right angles 
or industrial. There are curves and soft- 
ness and a look of her own. “I’m not just 
doing this to support myself,” she em- 
phasizes. “I’m an architect because I 
think architecture matters, and I’d like 
my contribution to matter.” It does. 
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For your copy of our Color Product Catalog 
send $20.00 for bound book, $30.00 for special ring binder. Complimentary brochure available. 




















ANNABELLE SELLDORF 


| y work is not formulaic,” says 
Annabelle Selldorf. “| have to re- 
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think my approach for each project.” 
That philosophy has led to work as 
varied as a SOHo loft for artists Eric 
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Fischl and April Gornik and a residence f 
near Cologne, where she grew up. The é 
daughter of architect Herbert Selldorf, i 
she left Germany to study architecture 4 
at the Pratt Institute. She formed Sell- g 
dorf Architects in 1990. A design near Amdega Conservatories, handmade in England F 
to her heart is New York's Neue Galerie, since 1874 from the finest timber and glass. f 
which opens in November as a show- : 4 
case for twentieth-century German and 49 ee Pema Dee wh ' 
Austrian fine and decorative arts. | fnen v.amdega.com AM DEGA | ‘ 
| Ai! other countries call +44 1325 468522 ESTABLISHED 1874 f 
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e Charles Gwathmey 
in the Country 
1986 residence designed by 
Charles Gwathmey, of 
Gwathmey Siegel & Associates, 
sits amid 41 secluded acres in 


PALM BEACH 


Kent, Connecticut. From the 
entrance hall, a half flight ascends 
to a two-and-a-half-story living 
room with a semicylindrical 
window wall (above right), which 
looks out to a brook and the for- 
est. A stucco fireplace separates 





the living room from the family 
room, which has mahogany 
cabinetry and a screen porch. 
The formal dining room fea- 
tures a marble-topped table and 
mahogany built-ins. The master 
suite has a skylighted bath and 





overlooks the living room and 
the forest. A rooftop study 
opens to a viewing deck. The 
3,500-square-foot house is being 
sold furnished. $2.75 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0311. 


e Maurice Fatio 


n 1928 architect Maurice Fatio 

designed a six-bedroom resi- 
dence in Palm Beach, Florida. 
Casa della Porta, named for its 
Romanesque doorway, is built 
of coquina. A carved, molded 
and hand-painted ceiling high- 
lights the grand salon, which 
has Appalachian-oak walls and 
stained-glass windows. Two log- 
gias overlook a courtyard and 
gardens. A coquina staircase 
leads to the second floor and its 
three guest suites and the master 
suite, which has a terrace. The 
third-floor office has panoramic 
ocean views. The nearly two- 
acre property features a pool 
and tennis courts. $22 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0312. 

continued on page 106 
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Consider the profound beauty of saying “no” And instead, say “yes” to an advanced electronic 4-wheel-drive 


system, room for seven and available Acura/Bose® Music System with 6-disc CD changer. Because, after all, not every social obligation is 


obligatory. Call 1-800-TO-Acura or visit acura.com =) (hoe AACURA 





JACKSON HOLE 


ust outside Jackson, Wyoming, 

a timber-and-log house is 
nestled into the hilltop of North 
Gros Ventre Butte. Command- 
ing vistas of the Tetons are seen 
from almost every room of the 
6,433-square-foot house. Built 
in 1998, the six-bedroom resi- 
dence is anchored by the great 
room (right) and its floor-to- 


fireplace. An eat-in kitchen 
and a formal dining room pro- 
vide entertaining space. The 
master suite has a Montana- 
sandstone fireplace, a cedar 
walk-in closet and a coffee bar. 
A stone terrace, balconies and 
decks extend the living space 
outdoors. $8.8 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
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LYNN SUGARMAN 







@Lake/Flato Architects Corrugated steel and antique living/dining area with exposed- _ its limestone bath occupy a pri- 
bricks, culled from historic Fort brick walls, clerestory windows vate wing. Two bedrooms, one 
uck Creek flows through Worth buildings, were used for —_ and a soaring ceiling. A gallery with a loft, are on the second 


the more than 100-acre the 5,600-square-foot structure, spans the rear of the residence, floor. $2.2 million. 
site in Denton County, Texas, which was built ina style remi- _ leading toa screen porch (above For information, call our Hot 
where a house was designed by _niscent of traditional barns. The _ right), which offers views of the — Lime, 212/286-6803, x0314. 
Lake/Flato Architects in 1999. entrance hall opens to a spacious _ creek. The master bedroom and continued on page 108 





The Friday Night Bistro Dinner. 
Inspired by the powers of KitchenAid. 





The Pro Line™ Cooking Series, only from KitchenAid. 

From 15,000 BTUs of cooking power to 6,000 BTUs of simmering precision, it's performance worthy of professional chefs. 
Featuring a Dual Fuel Range with True Convection Oven, cooktops with built-in grille and griddle configurations, 
and powerful hoods, the Pro Line™ Cooking Series gives every kitchen the highest degree of style. For these recipes, 
and to learn more about the entire Architect™ Series, visit www.KitchenAidProLine.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 
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Over 40,000 
square feet 
of the Finest 
French 

e Antiques 
incl uding Architectural 
Elements & Interior Accessories 


wn Antiques + Interiors 
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Two Fabulous Showrooms: 
5201 West Lovers Lane + Dallas 
214.366.2660 
5330 Bluebonnet * Baton Rouge 


225.769.9363 
www.inessa.com 
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»A.W.N. Pugin 


LC 1847 A. W.N. Pugin com- 


pleted what is now known as 
Pugin Hall, in West Dorset, En- 
gland. The structure, on 3.7 acres 
of rural grounds, retains much 
of Pugin’s original work, includ- 
ing carved Bath stone chimney- 
pieces, carved wood doors and 


TIM LEE/COURTESY HOULIHAN LAWRENCE 


Rosario Candela 


rom the 1920s to the 1940s 
Rosario Candela designed 
many of Manhattan’s grand 
‘'dings. In 1931 the architect 
» country retreat for himself 
in | Jarrison, New York. He fit- 
h Gothic-style windows 
‘s, ornate plasterwork 


beam ceilings. The first floor 
contains a galleried hall, a draw- 
ing room with a bay window, a 
dining room, a study and a kitch- 
en. Upstairs are a small former 
chapel and five bedrooms; four 
additional rooms are on the third 
floor. £850,000 ($1.23 million). 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0315. 





and vintage tiles. The living 
room has a carved ceiling, and 
an oak-paneled library provides 
access to a sunroom. Upstairs, 
the master suite has a pentagonal 
sitting room. There is a two- 
bedroom children’s wing and a 
guest wing. Price on request. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0316. 


Light of Provence 
Limited edition giclée on canvas, hand-signed by the artist and numbered. 


ARIZONA 
Anderson Art & Frame 
Tempe 

480.350.9715 


Old Pueblo Frameworks 
& Gallery 

Tucson 

520.529.9677 


CALIFORNIA 
Coastal Gallery 
Half Moon Bay 
650.726.3859 


Pierside Gallery 
Huntington Beach 
800.959.7979 
714.969.7979 


Hidden Dreams Fine Art 
Laguna Beach 
888.334.0933 
949.376.4740 


James Bond Gallery 
Los Gatos 
800.887.1007 


Nese Galleries 
Mission Viejo 
949.365.0777 


A Gallery Fine Art 
Palm Desert 
760.346.8885 


Ventana Art Gallery 
Sacramento 
888.999.2781 
916.920.9562 


Exclusive Collections 
Son Diego 
800.559.7111 
619.858.0413 


Collector’s Corner 
San Ramon 


925.829.3428 


Lewis Gallery 
Simi Valley 
805.579.9818 


B&R Gallery 
Valencia 

800.255.6498 
661.298.2038 


Lorry Smith Fine Art 
West Hollywood 
800.280.4998 
310.360.9135 


Artagraphix 
Westlake Village 
805.496.4900 


COLORADO 
The 21st Century 
Gallery 

Denver 
800.627.6156 
303.320.0926 


Artesia Fine Art 
Gallery 

Vail 
888.321.3800 
970.476.9800 


CONNECTICUT 
Petrini Gallery 
888.580.8989 


FLORIDA 
The Framing 
Establishment 
Jacksonville 
904.384.7724 


Shaw Gallery 
Naples 
888.406.1369 
941.261.7828 


Europa Gallery 
Orlando 
352.385.0880 


Chasen Galleries 
Sarasota 
94) .366.4278 


Galerie du Soleil 
Tompa 
877.828.7354 


HAWAII 

Collectors Fine Art of 
Hawaii 

All Islands 
800.430.3909 


ILLINOIS 

The Proud Fox Gallery 
Geneva 
630.252.8797 
630.377.0015 


Mary Vincent Fine Art 
Gallery 

Lo Grange 
708.354.5383 


IOWA 

Kavanaugh Art Gallery 
West Des Moines 
888.515.8682 
515.279.8682 


KANSAS 
Leawood Fine Art 


Leawood 
913.338.4999 


LOUISIANA 
Teri Galleries 
Metairie 
800.533.8374 
504.887.8588 


MARYLAND 
Renaissance Fine Art 


Baltimore 
410.484.8900 


Art Image Gallery 
Goithersburg 
301.840.6262 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Renjeau Galleties 
Boston 

508.655.5121 


MINNESOTA 

Art Resources Gallery 
Edina 

952.922.1770 


MICHIGAN 
Saper Galleries 
E. Lansing 

517.351.0815 


Danielle Peleg Gallery 
W. Bloomfield 
248.626.5810 


NEVADA 

Sierra Galleries, LLC 
Loke Tahoe 
800.923.9294 


Art At Your Door 
Gallery II 

Los Vegas 
702.256.7278 


NEW JERSEY 
Howard Mann Art Center 
Lombertville 
609.397.2300 


Frame Decor & Gallery 
Marlboro 
732.972.2171 


Accent Gallery 
Ocean City 
609.398.3577 


NEW YORK 
Hudson River Art Gallery 


Piermont 
845.398.1242 


Soundview Art Gallery 
Pt. Jefferson, Lit. 
631.473.9544 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Art Shop 
Greensboro 
888.336.3736 


@ Collectors Editions 


RL” = PUBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL & GRAPHIC ART 


Image Size: 30"x 40" 


Edition Size: 395 plus proofs 


OHIO 

Art Impressions 
Columbus 
614.421.0838 


Opus Gallery 
Cleveland 
216.595.1376 


OKLAHOMA 
Dodson Gallery 
Oklahoma City 
800.299.6009 


Zieglar Gallery 
Tulsa 
918.584.2217 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Carol Schwartz Gallery 
Philadelphia 
215.242.4510 


Maser Galleries 
Pittsburgh 
412.687.0885 


RHODE ISLAND 


© 2001 Collectors Editions 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Gallery Joparo 
Charleston 
843.577.4777 


TEXAS 

J. Lowak Fine Art 
Austin 
512.345.2067 


VIRGINIA 
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Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


ne night Don Imus 
was sitting at his 
computer, work- 
ing on an inter- 
view with Paul Newman about 
The Hole in the Wall Gang 
—Newman’s camp for kids 
with serious illnesses—when 
he had a great idea: “I ran 
downstairs to tell Deirdre, 
who was six months pregnant 


with our son, Wyatt, and on 
the treadmill. She loved it, so 
right away, we called Fred.” 
By the time Imus, his wife 
and his brother were off the 
phone, they had a fully con- 
ceived plan: They would build 
not just a camp but a work- 
ing ranch for kids with can- 
cer, achieving two of their 
most passionately held goals. 
“We had always talked about 
doing something for kids,” 
says Deirdre Imus, “but didn’t 
know exactly what it ought 
to be.” They had also talked 
about building a ranch ever 
ce the Imus boys had tak- 


en Deirdre to the Arizona 
ranch where they grew up, a 
place where, she says, “I felt 
instantly at home.” 

Typically, the trio wasted no 
time getting into gear. “arhe 
three of us have the same ap- 
proach to everything,” Fred 
Imus says. “Jump in, then fig- 
ure it out as you go along.” It 
is a sentiment echoed by his 








Asove: Don Imus in the interior 
courtyard of the main ranch house, 
or hacienda, on his cattle ranch in 
New Mexico, where he, his wife, 
Deirdre, and his brother, Fred, have 
created a southwestern haven for 
children with cancer. RIGHT: The 
hacienda is nestled beneath a mesa. 


brother. “Together we could 
do what one person couldn’t,” 
says Don Imus. “My job was 
to raise the money. Fred knew 
about agriculture—what to 
do with landscaping. build- 
ing roads, what cat id 
horses to buy, what barr 

build. Deirdre is an ai 

With this project, she 
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14,000-square-foot hacienda inspired 
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The ranch includes an 1880s west- 
ern-style town, a rodeo arena, a rid- 
ing ring and a pool that is a repli 

of an old-time swimming hole. LEFT: 
The great room is “where the kids 
can play the piano, gather, hang 
out,” says Deirdre Imus. Piano do- 
nated by Steinway & Sons. 


never encumbered by what 
she didn’t know. And what 
she did is amazing.” 

Indeed. Three years and 
thirty million dollars later, the 
Imus Ranch is up and run- 


ning, a triumpl alization 
of their philanthropic vision 
“to create a place for children 
to come and build up their 
self-esteem,” says Fred Imus, 
a full-time resident of New 
Mexico, where the four-thou- 
sand-acre ranch is located, an 
hour outside Santa Fe. 

“Our objective,” Don Imus 


Agpove: The hacienda’s entrance. All 
doors, window frames, columns and 
beams were stained black, inspired 
by Georgia O’Keeffe’s Abiquiu, New 
Mexico, house. BELOw: The dining 
room, where the Imuses eat with 
the children and their doctors. The 
painting is by Arlene LaDell Hayes. 


adds, “is to restore their digni- 
ty and confidence by treating 
them as normal, healthy chil- 
dren, giving them real work 
to do. This is a year-round 
working cattle ranch, and they 
help us run it.” Throughout 
the summer and during vac: 

tions, groups of ten children, 
aged ten to sixteen, are cho- 
sen by doctors primarily at 
the Hackensack University 
Medical Center in New Jer- 
sey. Their nine-day stay is di- 
vided between daily chores 
with ranch wranglers and re- 














ABOVE: A children’s room in the ha- 
cienda. “Don wanted everybody to 
stay together in the same house,” 
says Fred Imus. The buffalo paint- 
ing is by Deirdre Imus; the horse 
painting is by Joe Andoe. Window 
shades donated by Hunter Douglas. 
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BELOw: The master bath has an an- 
tique ceiling light fixture and wall 
sconces made from old sugar molds. 
“We wanted remnants of the past 
throughout the place to enhance the 
feeling of history,” Deirdre Imus 
says. American Standard hardware. 





sponsibilities for the horses 
they are assigned and learn 
to ride. “They spend more 
time saying good-bye to their 
horses than to us,” he says. 
“I’ve had kids sit in the stall 
and cry because they had to 
leave them.” 

Deirdre Imus concedes that 
while the ranch is not quite a 
boot camp, it is tough. “We 
push the kids because it pays 
off for them. At first they hate 
us,” she smiles, “then they love 
us.” As for their illnesses, “No- 
body makes any reference to 
them,” Don Imus says. “If they 
get tired, they get tired.” 

In fact, the Imus Ranch is 
the perfect antidote to the 
restraints imposed by the 
children’s disease. In color, 
spirit and possibilities, it is a 
veritable fiesta, the diametric 
opposite of the gray world of 
cancer. More than a ranch, it 
is a whole village, a western 
town composed of a twenty- 
four-stall state-of-the-art barn 
for their thirty quarter hors- 
es, an outdoor rodeo arena, 
an indoor riding ring, a gen- 

ral store, a marshal’s office, 





an infirmary styled as a sa- 
loon, six bunkhouses for doc- 
tors, medical personnel and 
wranglers and a studio where, 
June through August, Don 
Imus broadcasts his highly 
popular radio and television 
program, Imus in the Morning. 
It was from this powerful 
podium that, in classic Imus 








style, he cajoled, harangued 
and badgered listeners into 
ponying up the millions in 
donations (kicking in three 
million dollars of his own). 
The heart of the property 
is a 14,000-square-foot ha- 
cienda inspired by the TV 
show Bonanza, with “a fami- 
ly living in a big house in 


the middle of nowhere,” says 
Deirdre Imus. Though she 
was aided by architect Mi- 
chael Mahaffey and contrac- 
tor Jim Ellegood, Deirdre 
Imus, according to the Imus- 
es, ultimately spearheaded 
the design and building of the 
ranch. Her method of self- 
education, was, she admits, 


“unorthodox. I read and re- 
searched assiduously, filling 
notebooks with pictures, col- 
or samples and sketches.” 
Describing herself as “color 
aggressive,” she chose hues 
that “catch a kid’s eye—exu- 
berant, upbeat.” Because 
was unable to find precisely 
what she wanted in available 


In the master bedroom, as in the 
rest of the house, “the high, vibrat- 
ing colors become purposeful and 
meditative,” notes Deirdre Imus. A 
pair of her woolly chaps hangs on 
the wall. Beyond the French doors 
is a sleeping porch that looks toward 
the mesa. Arte de Mexico chandelier. 













Dpposire: An outdoor shower off 
e master bedroom faces the mesa. 
op: The horse barn has 24 stalls. 
‘There’s a real bond that develops 
between the children and their hors- 
bs,” says Don Imus. ABove: Fred, 
Don, Wyatt and Deirdre Imus at 

e hacienda’s outdoor fireplace. 








Ricut: The Black Lamb Saloon in 
the town was named after the first 
lamb born on the property and serves 
as the ranch infirmary. “I didn’t want 
the kids to feel as if they were visit- 
ing a hospital each time they needed 
treatment,” explains Don Imus. 
Brunschwig & Fils wallcovering. 


paints, she simply made up 
her own, combining palettes 
—particularly the vibrant 
colors found in Mexico and 
provincial France—and us- 
ing natural pigments when- 
ever possible. “We had fun,” 
she confesses, “but I drove 
the plasterer crazy.” 

The results of their collec- 
tive color imagination jump 
out as you enter the brilliant 
russet red of the hacienda’s 
main entrance hall. (Flanking 





the door, discreetly etched in 
sandstone, are, as promised, 
the donors’ names.) Juxta- 
posed against the sheet of 
flame is the dazzling sunset 
orange of the couple’s master 
suite, featuring a screened- 
in sleeping porch overlook- 
ing a sweeping mesa (as do 
all the children’s rooms) and 
an outdoor shower put togeth- 
er, like a giant jigsaw puzzle, 
to mimic Anasazi ruins. 
continued on page 197 
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More than a ranch, it is a whole village, a western town composed of a 
rodeo arena, a general store, a marshal’s office and more. 
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Located near the foothills of the 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains, the 
town has seven buildings, including 
a dance hall and a feed and supply 
store. Wranglers are assisted by the 
visiting children, who help with 
rounding up cattle and herding and 
feeding sheep and buffalo. 
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Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 





Architecture by James R. Harlan 
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CONTEMPORIZING A DATED fe HOUSE 
FROM THE FOUNDATION UP 

















t is easy to get attached to a house would still be happily ensconced if Mar- Top Lert: Rocks and boulders line } jj), 

you've lived in for a quarter centu- lene Lenard had not happened to meet oe al © As sco ae ust 

ry. Allen and Marlene Lenard may architect James R. Harlan at a friend’s Aa “The wilkterenieee Mui 

have wished that their 1962 ranch house, where she admired the improve- riverbed,” says architect James R. Hi, 

| house in the Hollywood Hills had ments he had made to it. “I loved the Harlan, who rebuilt the couple’s | j,.) 
1960s structure. ABOVE LEFT: A Guy Ry 

mmeching Pe . : Sa Dill bronze is in the entrance hall. |“ 

rnething more than a deck’) to sit out — natural materials and atmospheric light- Mich 


| | brighter rooms, a sweeping|view and _ way he had upgraded their home, using 
| on. But they accepted its limitations and _ ing. It made the interior feel modern but Seti 
! 











}still warm,” she recalls. “I told him he 
must do a remodel for us.” Her husband, a 
music and media attorney, agreed. 

Harlan, who helped the late Frank Is- 
rael design houses for movie director 

| Robert Altman and fashion designer 
Michele Lamy in the late eighties before 
setting up his own residential practice, 





quickly realized that the Lenards’ old 
house lacked the potential to be success- 
fully remodeled, so the couple bought 
another, of a similar vintage, a mile to 
the west. Though also architecturally 
undistinguished, it did have two great 
assets: an expansive, if overgrown, gar- 
den and a spectacular view to the north 








“A composition of floating planes, 
straight lines and bent forms gives 
the entrance hall and living room a 
sculptural quality,” says Harlan. 
Douglas fir cabinets were installed. 
A photograph by Stephan Benskin 
is on the granite shelf. Mark Har- 
vey designed the benches. 




















of the San Fernando Valley with a back- 
drop, on clear days, of receding moun- 
tain ranges. Clients and architect decid- 
ed to tear down the existing structure to 
its foundations, eliminating all but a few 
graceful pines, and start afresh. 

After more than a year of discussions, 
the Lenards trusted Harlan to provide a 
contemporary design they would feel 
comfortable with. “From seeing Jim’s 
work, we knew there would be a lot of 
sharp edges, but we felt that wood and 
stone and the right furnishings would 
soften them,” she says. The first priori- 
ties were to open the house up to the 
gardens through sliding glass doors, 
group light-filled rooms around a 
high-ceilinged living/dining room large 
enough for entertaining, and have an in- 
timate kitchen/media room. 

Allen Lenard, who wakes early, want- 
ed a study with its own bath so he could 
start work at four in the morning with- 
out disturbing his wife. They consid- 
ered a second-story master suite linked 
to a gym by a catwalk that would span 
the living/dining room, but they ran into 
problems on height and setbacks, since 
the house is located in a tightly regulat- 
ed view corridor. It made more sense to 
put all the rooms on the same level. 

Beyond these straightforward require- 
ments, the clients gave their architect a 
free hand, and they were delighted with 
his initial design—compact and lucid but 
full of surprises. Reticent white stucco 
cubes conceal the entrance from the 
forecourt, and one has to step up and 
around the garage to discover an axis that 
extends through the house, dividing pub- 
lic from private areas and revealing the 
vista beyond. A border of river rocks 
evoking a dry streambed separates the 
concrete walkway from a Japanese-in- 
spired garden, with dwarf bamboo, to one 
side. The interior spaces vary in size, from 
the eleven-foot-high entrance hall to the 
fifteen-foot-high living room and down 
to the ten-foot-high dining room and the 
eight-foot ceiling of the kitchen and me- 
dia room. These shifts of height—accen- 
tuated by shaftlike skylights, slots for 
recessed lighting, and angled soffits—ani- 


“We made the living area larger 
than it was previously,” says Har- 
lan. “I gave the room light, space 
and a view.” Corner glass panels re- 
tract “to bring the outdoors in.” The 
Donghia sofa is upholstered in a J. 
Robert Scott mohair. A Dakota Jack- 
son Ultrasuede is on the armchairs. 























mate the cubic volumes and bring a spa- 
tial complexity to the heart of the house. 

The walls are also treated as three- 
dimensional compositions of floating 
drywall planes, modeled by natural and 
cove lighting. The right angles and re- 
cessions play off each other, achieving a 
hierarchy of scale down to notches in 
the doors. Harlan sketched the geome- 
tries without using a computer, sculpt- 
ing the spaces in his head and putting 
them down on paper. “It was a problem 
to be solved: How do I modulate this 
tall blank wall and give it some inter- 
est?” he explains. Fortunately, his con- 
tractor had trained as an architect and 
was able to achieve the level of preci- 
sion such purity requires. 

The Lenards insisted on maple floors 
in the living areas and carpet in the bed- 
rooms, feeling that the travertine Har- 





lan preferred would be too chilly and 
reverberant. They compromised on a 
border of stone around the wood, with 
the cork expansion joint between the two 
materials adding an unanticipated grace 
note. Built-in cabinets and joinery of 
straight-grain Douglas fir add a warmer 
tone and are themselves elegantly framed 
by the white stucco. As a result, one feels 
embraced by a Constructivist sculpture 
that is constantly shifting as one moves 
through it and as fugitive sunbeams 
dapple the walls. By filtering this intense 
light, the architect has balanced it with 
the cooler illumination that enters from 
the unshaded expanses of glass to the 
north. “The house changes its personality 
every hour of the day,” says Allen Lenard. 

Each interior space achieves a harmo- 
nious balance of openness and enclo- 
sure, color and felicitous detail. The same 





ABOVE: Peter Burega’s Ascension 
#4, 2000, hangs over the sideboard 
in the dining area. “The floating 
ceiling and wood panels blur the 
distinction between the walls and 
artworks,” says Harlan. The table 
is Harlan’s design. Dakota Jackson 
mahogany chairs. 


Oppostre ABOVE: A media cabinet 
lies in front of one of three window 
walls in the master suite, which over- 
looks the rear lawn. A James Hig- 
ginson print and a Guy Dill sculpture 
flank the bed. Oprosire: As seen in 
the architect’s plan, the entrance 
hall runs the full length of the house. 














and golden fir are employed throughout 
and are set off by the darker tones of the 
furnishings, granite countertops and the 
cool glint of the aluminum window | 
frames and structural columns. 

The house is even more dramatic at 
night. Sunken lights illuminate the horse- || 
tail borders, casting their shadows across | 














white stucco, creamy stone, blond maple 
































the walls. From the rear lawn, one gazes 
over a carpet of lights in the valley be- | 
i 
| 








low and turns to see the house reflected 





| 
in the pool and the koi pond that wraps | 
around one corner. The glow of wood | 
and the abstract patterns of backlit white 

planes emerge through the invisible walls | 
of glass. “It’s more than I could have 
imagined and everything I wanted,” says 
Marlene Lenard. Her husband concurs: 

“We got a work of art rather than a box 

to put art into.” 





1 Entrance Hall 3 Dining Area 5 Master Bedroom 7 Study 
2 Kitchen/Media Room 4 Living Area 6 Bedroom 8 Pool 






COURTESY JAMES R. HARLAN ARCHITECT 
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house,” says Marlene Lenard, “but 
here there's an unbroken view trom 
the entrance (6 the garden,” Phe 
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CONSOLIDATING A LIFE 
WELL LIVED IN NOT TING HILL 


ostalgic but not 

sentimental” 1s 

how John Ste- 

fanidis describes 
himself, and it is an apt dis- 
tinction when discussing the 
process of consolidating the 
contents of his former two 
houses into this, his new home. 
Born to Greek parents living 
in Egypt, the interior designer 
migrated to London in 1967 
and has lived there ever since. 
“London is such a metropolis,” 
he says, “bursting with talent, 
which it certainly wasn’t thir- 
ty-four years ago. You can 
get the best craftsmen in the 
world, and at the same time 
there’s been a great renais- 





sance in the manufacturing of 
luxury goods, and all this is 
conducive to one’s creativity.” 

For this house, in Notting 
Hill, Stefanidis became his 
own client, doing for himself 
what he routinely does for 
others: making sense of space, 
integrating the new with the 
existing. (A selection of his in- 
ternational projects is docu- 


“Tt’s urban, contemporary and 
very individual,” interior design- 
er John Stefanidis says of his Lon- 
don residence. ABove: He drew 
inspiration for the entrance hall 
mirror’s frame from Borromini. 
Ricut: Man with Lone Pine by Vit- 
torio Amato stands on the faux-mar- 
bre mantelpiece in the living room. 
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Lert: Arranged in a corner of the 
sitting room, which has walls clad in 
vertical and horizontal pine boards, 
are four studies of irises by Teddy 
Millington-Drake. The shelves hold 
Japanese ceramics and stacks of pho- 
to albums that have ribbons em- 
broidered with identifying dates. 


mented in John Stefanidis—De- 
signs, a book to be published 
next spring.) The past, souve- 
nirs of far-flung travels and the 
residue of an international life 
rich in friends and art, suffus- 
es every room without over- 
whelming the present. The 
antique and the contemporary 
coexist in a seemingly effort- 
less harmony that has come 
to be the designer’s signature. 
Nostalgic, to Stefanidis’s 
way of thinking, means “you 
think about the past with af- 
fection, but you don’t mind 
that it’s over.” It was without 
regrets that he left his house 
overlooking the Thames and 
his country retreat in Dorset, 
each a residence of some 
twenty rooms; he’d lived in 
them for twenty years. “| 
time had come,” he say: 


BELow: Untitled Series II by Mark 
Francis hangs above the sitting room 
fireplace; next to it is blue-and-white 
Spode porcelain. A William Morris 
cachepot, left, is on an 18th-century 
table. Borrom: “Where to put my 
books was a priority,” says Stefani- 
dis, who sits in the small library. 
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Axove: The dining room opens on- 
to the garden. “I thought Id use it 
only in summer, but in fact I use 

it year-round,” notes the designer. 
He painted the walls, which he calls 
“invented marble,” in lilac and gray. 
The stone tabletop is supported by a 
rusticated and pebbled cement base. 


ply. He kept his residence in 
Greece, where he spends six 
weeks or so a year. But the 
rest of the time, he explains, 
he wanted freedom from 
the responsibilities that large 
properties inevitably entail. 
He found the house, proba- 
bly built in the eighteenth 
century, through a friend. “Pd 
looked at so many,” he remem- 
bers. “Yet I just suddenly knew 
that ! could live here. It need- 
ed complete reinventing. But 
that’s one of the things I’m 
good at—I can tell what some- 
thing is going to be.” He was 
drawn by the possibility of 
1 


= 
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creating an enfilade from the 
sitting room facing the street 
through the inner courtyard to 
the dining room and the gar- 
den beyond. “Even though it’s 
a small house, you can see all 
the way through, which gives 
you a feeling of space,” he says. 
“W hat’s unexpected 1s the gar- 
den, which is very, very long 
but very, very narrow.” In ad- 
dition, the windows are posi- 
tioned in such a way that the 
light enters from opposite 
sides of the rooms. “Cross light 
and enfilade,” he declares, “are 
two things I’m really keen on.” 

Stefanidis gutted the house 
and started over, keeping only 
the pine paneling in the en- 
trance hall and the living room 
fireplace’s grate. Working with 
a set of plans, he determined 


what furniture he could bring 


in. As in many London horse 
of the period, the rooms we 





irregular; for example, one 
wall in the living room was 
bowed, and there were few 
right angles. “Some things fit- 
ted physically but not in any 
other way,” he recalls. What 
survives is “a complete mix- 
ture,” a selection of pieces 
culled from both the city and 
the country, “and not neces- 
sarily the most valuable ones, 
just what suited.” 
Stefanidis’s books are ev- 
erywhere. They were, he says, 
his first priority in the house’s 
redesign. The downstairs li- 
brary, its cerulean-blue walls 
overpainted with blue squig- 


Ricut: “The small red library dis- 
appears behind secret doors hung 
with charcoal sketches of Venice,” 
Stefanidis points outs. The walls, 
sofa and tables are covered in hand- 
woven Florentine silk moiré. The 
ottoman and pillow needlepoints 
vere done by friends and relatives. 
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“A\| colors are worthwhile. It’s terribly easy 


‘o have good-taste schemes, but that’s boring.” 





ABOVE: Stefanidis designed the mas- 
ter bedroom around his collection of 
Indonesian batiks, which he copied 
for the wall, drapery and upholstery 
fabrics. “The palette is more muted 
than in the floors below, to create a 
sense of repose.” Blue and green 
tiles complement the steel fire grate. 


gles, and another, smaller li- 
brary upstairs, its walls cov- 
ered with red silk moire, typ- 
ify Stefanidis’s assured use of 
color. “I don’t believe one can 
have prejudices about color,” 
he says. “All colors are worth- 
while. It’s terribly easy to have 
good-taste schemes, but that’s 
boring. You only need to look 
at any modern art and see 
how the colors clash—think of 
the colors there are in a Picas- 
so. You can achieve a sense of 
uniform brightness, a sense 
of comfort with color. 
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“The light in London 
changes in the autumn,” he 
adds, “and then the summer 
colors become quite wrong.” 
For much of the furniture, 
Stefanidis made slipcovers, 
which are used in summer. 
When the weather is warm, 
the dining room opens to the 
outdoors. Its slate floor is a 
continuation of the stone in 
the courtyard, where a sooth- 
ing waterfall exits from a slit 
in the wall, and the garden 
terrace, planted with box 
hedges, camellias, fruit trees, 
clematis and Japanese wiste- 
ria, much of it brought from 
his garden in Dorset. “So I 
haven’t given that up,” he says. 

A still life on the wall in the 
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jects in it are a vase, since 
transformed into a lamp, and 
a Cartier clock, both of them 
now on the table in the corner; 
a brass Cloud table, of Ste- 
fanidis’s own design, now set 
to one side of the sofa; and a 
sculpture, which is downstairs. 
“Later in life,” he says philo- 
sophically, “you realize that 
there are things that have be- 
come a part of you.” Not that 
he has clung to these things, 
he insists. Far from it. In- 
stead, he finds that “certain 
things cling to you, really.” 0 





RiGut: Watercolors of India and 
Burma by Millington-Drake are dis- 
played above a Le Corbusier chair in 
the master bedroom. A statue of the 
Hindu god Ganesha, a Jean Cocteau 
plate and a Pacific seashell rest on the 
930s English chest of drawers. The 
‘th-century gilt mirror is Italian. 
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ice Presiden 


nd Mrs. Cheney 


AMERICAN ART PREVAILS 
IN THE REFURBISHING 
OF THEIR WASHINGTON, 
D.C., RESIDENCE 


Interior Design by Frank Babb Randolph/Text by Lynne V. Cheney/Photography by Durston Saylor 


he white nine- 

teenth-century 

house overlook- 

ing Massachusetts 
Avenue has much to com- 
mend it: a lovely setting on 
land once called Pretty Pros- 
pect, a wide veranda from 
which to view the acres of 
surrounding greenery, gra- 
cious high-ceilinged rooms 
that manage to be both state- 
ly and inviting. In fact, the 
house has so much appeal that 
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it has a history of govern- 
ment higher-ups taking it 
over from government low- 
er-downs. Built in 1893 for 
the superintendent of the 
United States Naval Obser- 
vatory, the house was taken 
over by the chief of naval op- 
erations in 1923. Then the 
vice president (or, at least, 
the United States Congress 
on behalf of that office) cast 
covetous eyes on it, and it be- 


came ine home of the second 
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family in 1974. Given this his- 
tory, Dick and I like to joke 
that we are quite grateful that 
President and Mrs. Bush are 
happy where they are. 

We visited this house 
many times during previous 
administrations. I remember 
a reception when the Mon- 
dales lived here and later a 
Christmas party hosted by 
George and Barbara Bush. 
One summer evening we had 
dinner here with Dan and 


Marilyn Quayle. Last Janu-: 


ary, Al and Tipper Gore 
kindly invited us for coffee 
and a tour. 


Number One Observatory) 
Circle, the official address,’ 


hasn’t had a long enough his- 


tory as the vice president's: 


residence to have a collec- 
tion of distinguished furni- 


ture, so, like other recent’ 
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residents, we’ve brought some: 
of our own things to the: 
house and prevailed upon oth- | 
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ABOVE LEFT: In Washington, D.C., 
Vice President Dick Cheney and his 
wife, Lynne (above), live in a house 
built in 1893. “President and Mrs. 
Ford were supposed to be the first 
second family in residence, but he 
became president before they could 
move in,” says Lynne Cheney. 


Designer Frank Babb Randolph 
worked with Lynne Cheney to re- 
decorate the rooms. Lert: Cela- 
don tones highlight the living 
room, which contains pieces col- 
lected over the years. A Niermann 
Weeks stripe is on the painted 
French chair. Carpet from Stark. 














Dick and | like to joke 
hat we are grateful 
that President and 
Mrs. Bush are happy 
where they are. 
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ers—mostly the State De- 
partment—to lend us theirs. 
Over the next few years, we 
hope to use private funds do- 
nated to the Vice President’s 
Residence Foundation to add 
to the house’s permanent col- 
lection. Meanwhile, as Frank 
Babb Randolph, the interior 
designer with whom I’ve 
worked, observed the other 
day, we depend heavily on 
“borrowed finery.” 

Frank was the first person 
I thought of when I realized 
that I would be in charge of 
refurbishing this grand old 
house. I like the things he 
has done very much. His 
rooms are never crowded, 
but they are elegant and com- 


“These rooms are a perfect antidote 
to the contentions of Washington 
life,” Lynne Cheney remarks. ABove: 
The couple in the living room. 
RiGcut: Helen Frankenthaler’s 1975 
Lush Spring dominates the room. 
Summerhill sofa fabric. The club 
chair fabric is from Nancy Corzine. 
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AsovE: In the dining room are a ta- 
ble on loan from the State Depart- 
ment and chairs made by Baker for 
the Quayles. Over the circa 1775 
English table are oils by Milton 
Avery, top, and Martha Walker. The 
Steinway & Sons piano was donat- 


ed. Niermann Weeks drapery silk. 
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fortable. I was very pleased 
when he agreed to join me on 
this project. 

The naval personnel in 
charge of the residence asked 
my husband and me to delay 
moving into the house for six 
weeks after the inaugural so 
that new wood floors could 
be put in on the first and sec- 
ond floors. The old floors 
had been refinished so many 
times that nails were sticking 


up. For safety reasons, the 
navy also replaced the fire- 
boxes in the residence’s sev- 
en fireplaces, and that made 
new fire surrounds necessary. 
The navy officer supervising 
these projects thoughtfully 
consulted with Frank and me 
about materials and finishes. 
I am particularly fond of the 
silvery color Frank chose for 
the sunroom floor. 

Using privately donated 


funds, we started wallpaper- 
ing, carpeting and re-cover- 
ing. The William Morris— 
style wallpaper in the library 
is something I would never 
have thought of, but when 
Frank brought over a large 
sample, it was an obvious 
choice. The fabrics Frank 
gathered for us to choose 
from were wonderful. One 
guest, examining the striped 
silk taffeta draperies in the 
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Sliving room and the dining 
‘room, observed that if she 
‘# had to play Scarlett O’Hara, 
ujpthese were the drapes she 
would want to make a dress 
from. The drapery fabric 
ided the rest of our choic- 
es, all of which are either 
( variations on a lovely celadon 
or colors compatible with it. 
One of the great pleasures 
d) of living in the vice presi- 
dent’s house is being able to 


borrow art to display in it. 
My first phone call was to 
Helen Frankenthaler, whom 
I know through mutual 
friends. When | told her I 
wanted to hang one of her 
paintings in the house, she 
sent a stack of exhibition 
catalogues. One work stood 
out: Lush Spring, an eight- 
by-nine-foot painting owned 
by the Phoenix Art Museum. 
I was delighted when they 


agreed to lend it and imme- 
diately started worrying that 
it would, despite all our care- 
ful measurements, be too 
large for the wall over the 
sofa. But when it arrived, it 
fit, and we love it. 

We’ve had several dinners 
to celebrate the art in the 
residence. Helen Franken- 
thaler has been our honored 
guest, as have Nancy Lorenz, 
whose painting hangs in the 


Andrew Wyeth’s Siri and, right, 
John Henry Twachtman’s Winter 
are among the artworks on loan to 
the house. “I like to invite people 
over for afternoon tea, and the li- 
brary is the perfect place for it,” says 
Lynne Cheney. Hinson & Compa- 
ny lounge chair fabric. Stark carpet. 
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Since we're from 
Wyoming, we 
are particularly 
fond of the 
western art In 
the residence. 


Evoking the Cheneys’ home state 
of Wyoniing, the second-floor pri- 
vate quarters display western art- 
works. RiGHT: Gerald Balciar’s 
Prairie Thunder sits beneath oils by 
George Catlin on the landing. “They 
radiate authority,” notes Lynne 
Cheney. Niermann Weeks lantern. 
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Lert: Family portraits adorn the 
English desk where Lynne Cheney 
often works. She is the author of 
both fiction and nonfiction books, 
including a historical review of 
nine leaders of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which was cowritten 
by Vice President Cheney. 


Opposite: In the second-floor study 
are a Biedermeier secretary, a Con- 
tinental chair and an Asian bench 
from the Cheneys’ collection. The 
sword at center was carried by the 
vice president’s great-grandfather 
Samuel Fletcher Cheney, a Civil War 
captain. Hinson & Company lamp. 






















entrance hall, and Elaine 
Kurtz, who took a painting 
I admired off the wall of her 
New York loft so that we) 
could hang it in the dining 
room. Andrew Wyeth, whose 
painting Siri hangs in the li- 
brary (and looks as though 
it were meant to be there), 
hasn’t visited yet, but his son 
Jamie came to dinner and 
brought the most beautiful } 
hostess gift: a study he did} 
of the vice president’s house » 
several years ago that he? 
is generously lending to us; 
now. We are using it for our” 
Christmas card. 
Since Dick and I are from 
Wyoming, we are particular- 
ly fond of the western art in} 
the vice president's residence: | 
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a bronze moose by Henry 
Shrady in the sunroom that 
comes from the National 
Museum of Wildlife Art in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, and 
a bronze buffalo by Daniel 
Ostermiller in the library. 
Upstairs are three of George 
Catlin’s amazing portraits of 
American Indians, as well as 
Karl Bodmer aquatints of 
western scenes from the same 
period. There are paintings 
of mountains and high plains 
and sculptures of wildlife, all 
of which remind us of our 
real home in the West, the 
one to which we will return 
at the end of our years at One 
Observatory Circle. 0 
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ABOVE: A favorite site for informal 
meetings held by the vice president, 
the sunroom features new floors 
with a silvery finish chosen by 
Frank Babb Randolph. The bronze 
is Bull Moose by Henry Merwin 
Shrady. Chair at right from Donghia. 
Low table from Bielecky Brothers. 


RIGHT: “It’s the first room we use 
every day,” Lynne Cheney says of 
the fitness room, which was added 
to the house during the residency 
of Vice President and Mrs. Quayle. 
The photographs by David Bohrer 
show Vice President Cheney riding 
in Wyoming and fishing in Idaho. 





The master bedroom is furnished 
with pieces the Cheneys brought 
SALMON MBI e Uetiome tom taKe ern 
chaise and Aubusson-covered pil- 
low, the Egyptian octagonal table 
and Chinese side table. “Being in 
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| ina tree house,” says Lynne Cheney. 
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Period Perfection 






















ondon-based interior designer 
hristophe Gollut restored an or- 
nate town house, built in the 16th 
century, for publisher Yann Hentsch- 
ke. Aove: The light-filled con- 
pervatory, which joins the master 
bedroom and the living room, fea- 
res a glass floor and roof. 


OPPosITE: Warm colors and low 
ight predominate in the entrance 
hall and make their way through- 
put the rest of the town house. A 
painting on fabric provides a back- 
drop for a pair of 19th-century Jap- 
anese vases converted into lamps 
and a marble bust purchased in Paris. 
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nce in Paris, anyone with an 
interest in beautiful old 
houses will make a beeline 
for the Marais. Stretching 
westward from the Place des Vosges, 
the neighborhood abounds with streets 
lined with magnificent palaces and no- 
ble town houses built in the sixteenth, 
sevent~ -nth and eighteenth centuries. 
Beco: se the French aristocracy flocked 

> area after Henry IV built his 


pzlace there in the early 1600s, there are 
:posing gateways and courtyards, or- 
tacades and formal gardens galore. 


AN ANCIENT MARAIS TOWN HOUSE IS BROUGHT BACK TO TTS HEYDAY 
nterior Design by Christophe Gollut/Text by Michael Peppiatt/Photography by Marina Faust 


Having fallen out of favor after the 
French Revolution, the Marais became 
so spectacularly dilapidated by the fif- 
ties that it was considered a slum. Re- 
newed attention to the area has revived 
it, and over the past twenty years the 
Marais has once again become one of 
the most fashionable and sought-after 
places in Paris. For Yann Hentschke, a 
publisher who had been living in New 
York, the Marais seemed the ideal place 
to look for a town house. “After leaving 
New York, I lived for a while with my 
young son in a small fifteenth-century 
chateau in the Touraine,” Hentschke 
explains. “It was idyllic, but Paris suited 
his educational needs and my business 
interests much better. We knew we 
wanted an old house, so the Marais was 
the obvious choice. And when we found 
this sixteenth-century house, we felt 
we'd found the counterpart to our 
country chateau in the center of Paris.” 

Unlike the chateau, which was well 
maintained, the Marais town house was 
extremely run-down. At some point in the 
nineteenth century the building—like 
so many others in the area—had been 
turned into a small factory. “Inside, I have 
to say, there was nothing of architectural 
value left, apart from the barrel-vaulted 
stone cellars and a beautiful wrought iron 
banister leading up the stairs,” he says. 

Everything needed to be redone, 
from top to bottom. A major problem 
was the glass roof over the house’s cen- 
tral well; he thought of replacing it with 
a Gothic-style conservatory roof and 
taking the floor out so that some light 
would filter through. Hentschke asked 
interior designer Christophe Gollut, 
who had been a friend for more than 
twenty-five years, what he thought of 
the idea. “Christophe said, “Take the 
floor out if you like, but replace it with 
one made of glass.’ It was a brilliant 
idea,” says Hentschke, “because it in- 
creased floor space. It took me about 
thirty seconds to agree.” 

Once the structural issues had been re- 
solved, Hentschke and Gollut concen- 
trated on making the most of the interior. 
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“When we found this town house, 
we felt we'd found the counterpart 
to our country chateau in the 
center of Paris,” says Hentschke. 
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Lert: Deep green, vibrant yellow and 
red velvet set a rich tone in the living 
room; dark wood and gold accents 
reinforce its opulence. Floor-to-ceil- 
ing hand-painted shutters limit the 
amount of sunlight in the room and 
help maintain its cool temperature. 
Rug from ABC Carpet & Home. 


Top: In the dining room, convert- 
ed from a cellar, a barrel vault looms 
above an 18th-century parquet de 
Versailles table and a set of leather- 
upholstered walnut chairs. Above: 
Decorative paintings line a stone- 
and-wood staircase with its original 
16th-century wrought iron banister. 
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Opposite: Eighteenth-century Ve- 
netian doors with painted details 
open into the master bedroom. A 
candlelit 19th-century portrait, a 
piece from Hentschke’s personal col- 
lection, hangs on a blue-and-caramel 
damask-covered wall. A needlepoint 
tug rests on the floor. 
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In the cool, lofty cellars, they installed a 
kitchen and a dining room, as well as an 
exercise area and a sauna. The first floor 
was given over to an entrance hall and a 
study, while the second story became a liv- 
ing room on the street side and, beyond 
the intervening glass floor, a master bed- 
room. On the floors above, they fit in five 
more bedrooms, each with a mahogany- 
paneled bath and one with a planted ter- 
race overlooking the rooftops of Paris. 
And although the house is relatively nar- 
row, there was room for a small elevator. 

“Yann had very clear ideas about what 
he wanted and what he didn’t,” remem- 
bers Gollut. “He found not only all the 
otte and stone-and-slate 
no fewer 
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BELow: In a bedroom on the third 
floor is a Renaissance-style canopy 
bed. Gollut (bottom) bought the 
19th-century framed mirror, which 
is mounted above a mahogany com- 
mode with silver fittings, in Lon- 
don. He found the late-19th-centu- 
ry Persian area rug in Paris. 


than eight seventeenth-century stone 
fireplaces.” Hentschke scoured antiques 
shops and auction houses outside Paris. 
“He also came up with all of the antique 
doors we needed,” says Gollut. “He re- 
ally brought this old house back to life 
with the kind of period features it might 

ideally have had in its heyday.” 
Hentschke had equally firm opinions 
when it came to decorating, but he al- 
lowed himself to be guided by Gollut’s 
experienced eye. “All the fabrics came 
from Christophe’s shop in London, ex- 
cept for the damask in the master bed- 
room, which I got directly from Be- 
vilacqua in Venice,” Hentschke explains. 
“It was a marvelous excuse to show my 
continued on page 198 
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COLOR TRANSFORMS A GEORGIAN 
REVIVAL RESIDENCE IN ILLINOIS 





s an interior designer, if you’re 
working thoughtfully and 
earnestly, you're always rein- 
venting yourself,” says Los 
Angeles-based interior designer Barbara 
Barry. “Nothing is more stagnating to the 
creative life than laziness and repetition.” 

Reinvention can come from within, 
through study and travel, observation 
and reflection, or it can be provoked 
from without, by the building itself or 
even by the strong opinions of clients. A 
combination of all of these factors char- 
acterized Barry’s two-year re-creation 
of a spacious Georgian Revival house 
outside Chicago. Originally designed 
by Arthur Huen in the mid-twenties, it 
underwent several renovations in the 
intervening decades. 

The strongest departure from—or 
amplification of—Barry’s customary 
tranquil, subdued interiors was her use of 
vibrant color as she conceived of a new 
life for the lakeside residence. “Often, I’m 


Architecture by Marvin Herman & Associates 
Interior Design by Barbara Barry 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Don 






























not thought of as using color,” she says, 
“but especially during those long white 
Midwest winters, color can be a comfort.” 

Before color was injected, however, 
restructuring was required in order to 
adapt the house to the needs of a young 
family that had somewhat reluctantly 
left the vitality of urban Chicago for the 
space and verdure of suburbia. Marvin 
Herman, the architect who had twice 
before remodeled the house for pre- 
vious owners, worked with Barry to 
translate the clients’ needs and imple- 
ment a rigorous updating of all of the 
house’s systems. On the basement level, 
land was excavated and an existing war- 


Asove: Architect Marvin Herman 
and interior designer Barbara Bar- 
ry re-created a Georgian Revival 
house near Chicago. RiGuT: Karen 
Knorr’s 1986 The Genius of the Place 
hangs in the entrance hall. Cowtan 
& Tout settee fabric. Rug from Man- 
sour. Elizabeth Eakins stair runner. 
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mal” tone in the living room by us-_ 
ing different values of fresh celadon. 
A George Smith sofa rests on a Stark 
carpet. Manuel Canovas sofa and 
side and tub chair fabrics. Scalaman- 
dré and Manuel Canovas pillow fab-— 
rics. Newel Art Galleries sconce. 





| . Barry established “a youthful yet for- | 























ABove: A circa 1780 Louis XVI-style 
mirror reflects a 1930s Sevres porce- 
lain collection in the living room. 
Scalamandré ottoman fabric. RIGHT: 
Chairs with fabric from Brunschwig 
& Fils sit on a Mansour rug in the 
straw-yellow dining room. The 
chandelier is from Marvin Alexander. 


ren of rooms was opened up and ex- 
panded to add a full-size media room, a 
wine room and a playroom. A conserva- 
tory (imported from England, piece by 
piece) was installed on the second level. 
The kitchen and each of the baths were 
completely gutted and re-created, while 
a splendorous master bath was built 
from scratch. Moldings were restored, 
floors rehabilitated, shutters replaced, 
and every single one of the house’s 128 
windows was meticulously reproduced. 
“The husband asked us to hold each new 
window up alongside the old one,” Her- 
man recalls with a laugh. “He wanted to 
make sure they were exactly the same.” 
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Barry was not daunted by this kind of 
precision, nor by the clients’ varying 
needs. “They have three children and 
were in transition,” she explains. “They 
had outgrown the bright, slightly car- 
toonish look of their previous home, 
but they didn’t want the sedate, rather 
serious rooms that seem typical of some 
Chicago interiors. “‘We’re a young fami- 
ly,’ they told me, ‘but we’re a traditional 
one, too. Help us find a way to translate 
that into a house.’” 

The connotations of “house” and 
“home” are of equal importance to Bar- 
ry. “To me a house is its aesthetics: ma- 
terials, colors, furniture, art and objects,” 
she says, “but it’s also a home, a quality 
of life that feels secure, an environment 
that’s a haven in this hectic world.” 

How are comfort, youth and tradition 
conveyed in a design project? In this 
case, it all began with color. In the living 
room, Barry stippled the walls celadon 
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and painted the moldings in another 
shade of green. Her goal was to “unify the 
room rather than trace it out or spot- 
light its details.” Similarly, when it came 
to fabrics, she kept to a narrow color 
range, changing only fibers and textures. 

“The wife loved all of the molding in 
the house. And she loves to collect ob- 
jects and pictures,” Barry says. “This is 
ideal, but when you have someone who 
likes stuff, you want to give them a qui- 
et interior, a soothing backdrop.” Barry 
sought to advance this idea in the break- 
fast room, where the walls are painted 
in a grass-green strié—but since she felt 
that there, the moldings could stand 
the contrast, she accented them with 
white. Throughout the house, different 
finishes typify Barry’s subtle modula- 
tion of hue and texture: faux stone in the 
sitting room, faux brick in one of the 
hallways, sponging in the master bed- 
room and stenciling in the dining room, 





ABoveE: Barry thought to give the 
breakfast room “more saturation,” 
she says. “It’s a morning room, af- 
ter all.” The walls were hand-striéd 
in a rich grass green. Ivory and 
dark wood keep the palette crisp 
and light. Schumacher area rug. 
Chair fabric from Cowtan & Tout. 


Opposite: The light-filled conserva- 
tory is where the clients’ children 
complete their art projects. The sur- 
rounding trees, casual wicker, easel 
and stone floors lend a feeling of en- 
chantment. The space also provides 
a place from which to watch the sea- 
sons change. Schumacher sisal rug. 
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Jack Youngerman’s 1954 Banlieve 
adds a modern touch to the raspber- 
ry-colored master bedroom. “I liked 
its intimacy,” says Barry. “Big bed- 
rooms are the worst.” The striped 
fabric is from Cowtan & Tout. S. 
Harris valance fabric. George Smith 
bench and tufted chaise. 


which proved to be a challenging space. 

It had formidable moldings and an 
unusual configuration that lent itself to 
being outfitted with two tables, two sets 
of chairs and two chandeliers. The win- 
dows were of different sizes and shapes 
and therefore difficult to cover in a uni- 
fied manner. But rather than fighting 





the quirkiness of the space, Barry played 
it up and brought out its theatrical side. 
The straw-yellow finish is in a stylized 
nineteenth-century motif, hand-sten- 
ciled in imitation of wallpaper. The white 
moldings shine with the intensity of sun- 
light bouncing off newly fallen snow. 
The master bath occupies a room 
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that was originally slated to be a dress- 
ing room. “When I saw the view through 
| the trees, and the light, and the shape 
of the room,” she recalls, “I went on a 
campaign to have it reassigned.” Ba 

credits the bath’s intricate puzzlelike 
resolution to Will McGaul, a senior de- 
signer in her firm. It features a shower 
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with a carved marble bench, a tub that 
seemingly spills into the garden, and 
freestanding vanities. 

When a house is so carefully thought 
through, is there any room for it to 
evolve freely? “If it doesn’t,” Barbara 
Barry declares, “then your work is a fail- 
ure. We’re back to stagnation. A house 
is like a human being. You give it guid- 
ance in the beginning, but you expect it 
to grow with its owners—ideally over 
the course of a long and happy life.” 0 


ABOVE: The master bath, formerly 
a sun porch, offers views of the gar- 
den and is furnished with a large 
marble-and-wood tub. Vanity chair 
fabric from Manuel Canovas. S. Har- 
ris drapery fabric. Wallcovering from 
Carleton V. Floor lamps from Jean 
Karajian. Waterworks sink fittings. 


BeLow: Landscape architect Scott 
Byron designed the lush and pre- 
dominately green garden, where 
white and lavender perennials de- 
mand the eye’s attention. 
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Modernist architect Paul Rudolph’s Constructivist residence on Beekman Place in Man- | 
hattan, which contains more than 30 distinct levels and cutouts, has been painstakingly | 
restored by Gabrielle and Michael Boyd. Donald Judd’s multicolored Untitled (Swiss 


Box), 1987, overlooks the living room. ‘The bronze on the table is by Man Ray. 









Text by Mildred F. Schmertz 
Photography by Scott Frances 


ime was running — tended to demolish the pent- 

out for a four-sto- house and replace it with con- 

ry penthouse de- ventional apartment floors 

signed by modern- when in stepped modernist 

ist architect Paul Rudolph. furniture collectors Gabri- 
He had lived in the space that _ elle and Michael Boyd. 

crowned his five-story 1900 “The first time we saw it,” 

town house, on New York Michael Boyd recalls, “we 

City’s Beekman Place, from completely understood it be- 

1978 to his death in 1997. For cause of our Constructivist 

three years his executors had leanings. It was instantly 

tried to find a new owner readable and wonderful for 

who would preserve the en- us.” The building presents a 

tire building and its interiors. quiet classical front to the 

They were finally about to _ street, but a glance skyward 

let it go toa developer whoin- reveals a Constructivist tour 

de force of steel-framed bal- 


: conies and open lattices 
Ricut: When the Boyds acquired the Anchen P ay a 
steel-and-concrete penthouse and COVERS MEINE Saag Sy Loe 


the 1900 town house beneath it, they _ tically radical, defiantly non- 
transformed the spaces into their contextual, rooftop addition. 


living quarters, a library anda gal- The architect turned the rear 
lery. BELow: Important modern 


| ll furnishings fill the rooms. A 1950s facade, which faces the East 
| Jean Prouvé sofa is in the library. River, into tiers of glass 


























Arranged together in the stark a | 

| white library are a Marcel Breuer | 

| plywood Isokon chaise longue, a : 

| Sori Yanagi butterfly stool, right, ones ya 
| an Isamu Noguchi rocking stool 
| and an armchair by Gerrit Rietveld. roa 8 
} “The stairs are illuminated at night,” 

Gabrielle Boyd points out. gee 
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ALEXANDER RODCHENKO, WORKS ON PAPER 1914-1920 
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$35, 


Hi This eccentric aerie Is 
about space—space that 
unfolds into nature. 








ABOVE: “The living room had My- 
lar glued to the exposed steel col- 
umns and beams; we stripped them 
and repainted them white,” says Ga- 
brielle Boyd. “Originally there were 
disco lights in the rug and a bed sunk 
into the floor.” At left stands a Hans 
egner leather-and-steel Ox chair. 





Opposite: A view that takes in the 
kitchen and dining room reveals the 
complex linearity of the multiple 
levels. Judd created the galvanized- 
steel chair, left, in 1984. Below the 
cantilevered stairs hangs Burgoyne | 
Diller’s First Theme, 1960. The 
marble floors were refurbished. 





























walls and more balconies. 

Transforming a “before” 
into a successful “after” can 
sometimes be a very complex 
and challenging task, partic- 
ularly if the before is a place 
of architectural and historic 
significance. “It needed a lot 
of work because it was in a 
state of dire disrepair, but we 
were excited to save it,” says 
Michael Boyd. He and his 
wife have made all nine floors 
into a family home for them- 
selves and their two young 


Lert: A fiberglass-reinforced poly- 
ester Molar chair by Wendell Cas- 
tle faces the master bath; beneath 
the vanity is an Eero Saarinen Tulip 
stool. Above the 1931 aluminum 
table Warren McArthur made for 
the Arizona Biltmore hotel is Com- 
position by Sophie Taeuber-Arp. 





sons. With plenty of room to »/fj 
spare, the house is also a show- || 
case for selected pieces from 
their distinguished collection. 
Over the course of twelve 
years the couple has assem-- 


bled hundreds of chairs and!)} 


tables and more than a thou- ||) 


sand other furnishings and! 
objects. Designed almost en- 
tirely by architects, the accu- 
mulation begins with early- 
twentieth-century chairs by 
Peter Behrens, Otto Wagner, 
Josef Hoffmann and Frank 
Lloyd Wright and spans the 
decades to include chairs by 
Donald Judd. Although their 
collection consists of familiar 
modernist icons, there are 
many rare pieces known best 
to connoisseurs. All were 
bought and continue to be 











Lert: “Rudolph shared the master 
bedroom with a huge white rabbit 
that lived under the floorboards,” 
reveals Gabrielle Boyd. A Rietveld 
Militar chair is paired with a Bart 
van der Leck and Piet Elling desk; 
the slatted aluminum chair was 
fashioned by Breuer. 


maintained in their original 
condition. A slatted armchair 
(1922-24), for example, made 
by Marcel Breuer in his early 
twenties while a student in 
the cabinet and joinery work- 
shop at the Bauhaus, still has 
its original cloth seat. 

As the Boyds discovered 
on first sight, the surest way 
to begin to comprehend the 
fundamentals of Rudolph’s 
architecture was to visit his 
penthouse. This eccentric ae- 
rie, influenced by the work 
of Dutch de Stijl architects 
J. J. P. Oud and Gerrit Riet- 
veld, among others, is about 
space—space that unfolds 
into nature as it frames sky 
and garden; space that moves 
from small nestlike enclo- 
sures to large, light-filled 
open volumes; space demar- 
cated by floors and ceilings 
that change levels and by 
vertical panels, often of clear 
glass, that semienclose vari- 
ous areas that essentially flow 
into each other. Definition 
is provided by steel columns 
and beams. Most of the 
floors are marble. 

Furniture, art and its place- 
ment were integral to the en- 
tire spatial conception. Much 
of the seating was built in; 
tables were of glass, and chairs 
of Lucite—designed to ap- 
pear as floating horizontal 
planes, intersecting the pro- 
jecting and receding surfaces 
of the architectural envelope. 


Lerr: The master bedroom was the 
most challenging preservation task 
for the Boyds—a tree was growing 
into the roof, the ceiling leaked, 
and wood floorboards covered the 
marble. Next to the window is In- 
finity Net, 1959, by Yayoi Kusama. 
Rietveld crafted the Zigzag chairs. 
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\rt in the penthouse was 
kept to a minimum, and Ru- 
dolph used larger pieces spar- 
ingly. The focal point of the 
living room mezzanine was 
an Asian horse. An ancient 
Greek marble male torso 
graced the master bedroom. 
He liked to make patterns of 
very small objects placed on 
walls, shelves and tables and 
to display calligraphy and 
medieval music scores. Small 
African masks and figures 
were everywhere. 

Because Rudolph was his 
own client for the penthouse, 
he was able to create spatial 
effects that no one who en- 
gaged him as an architect 
would have tolerated. Narrow 
halls, stairs and landings 


were constructed of clear 
Plexiglas so that space, plung- 
ing several stories, was visible 
through them. Visitors had 
no choice but to gamely tread 
on solids that disturbingly 
appeared as voids. Stairs were 
without railings. 

The lower five floors, 
which Rudolph had remod- 
eled into duplexes and rented 
out to tenants, are straight- 
forward, elegant and beauti- 
ful, with the same language 
of marble and steel as in the 
penthouse and with similar 
railing-free stairs. The Boyds 


“Despite its terribly run-down con- 
dition, we were immediately taken 

with the house,” says Michael Boyd 
(right, with his wife, Gabrielle). 











have configured them in a 
variety of ways that include 
an office and studio for 
Michael, who is a recording 
artist, composer and produc- 
er for film and television, and 
a gallery on the fourth floor 
in which rare pieces are ex- 
hibited. The fifth-floor du- 
plex has become a library 
with newly installed floor- 
to-ceiling shelves. All the 
doors to the former units 
have been removed, and the 
spaces now open into each 
other, connected by an eleva- 
tor and the stairs. 

Repairs to the duplexes 
and penthouse were the work 
of contractor-builder-design- 
er Thomas Stephens. “He 
was aware of and sensitive to 
historical precedents; he was 
careful, and he had patience,” 
reports Michael Boyd. The 
alterations were minimally 
invasive, and the couple add- 
ed no new spaces. Rudolph’s 
notorious and illegal tiny ele- 

continued on page 199 


Lert: The gallery displays a Red/ 
Blue chair by Rietveld behind Ru- 
dolph Schindler’s plywood chair for 
the Lechner House. In the fore- 
ground are Verner Panton’s alumi- 
num footrest and a Sitzmaschine chair 
by Josef Hoffmann. Myron Stout’s 
Heirophant painting dates to 1957. 
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he glass-walled rear facade, which 
looks out to the East River, has bal- 
conies encased in steel frames; they 
are arrayed with Hans Coray furni- 
ture from the 1930s and circa 1950 
pieces by Van Keppel/Green. The 
plantings of Japanese cypresses and 
maples were laid out by Rudolph. 
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ECALLED IN HOUSTON’S RIVER OAKS 
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| Architecture by Ike Kligerman Barkley 
Interior Design by Michael J. Siller Interiors 

Text by Jeffrey Simpson 

| Photography by Scott Frances 


Opposite ABoveE: Interior designer 
Michael J. Siller and his partner, Lar- 
ry Hokanson, collaborated with the 
architectural firm of Ike Kligerman 
Bar‘ley to create a Russian Neoclas- 
sical-style residence in Houston. 
OpposiITE BELOw: The entrance 
hall. Walker Zanger marble floor. 


Be.ow: The living room highlights 
the designers’ collection of Impe- 
rial Russian and Louis XVI-style 
furnishings. The portraits depict 
Nicholas Ii and Alexandra, Russia’s 
last czar and czarina. Scalamandré 
red damask. Michael Taylor black- 
lacquered tea and cocktail tables. 
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uring a fit of in- 

somnia on a busi- 

ness trip fifteen 

years ago, rug de- 
signer Larry Hokanson began 
reading Nicholas and Alexandma, 
Robert K. Massie’s epic histo- 
ry of the last czar and czarina 
of Russia. By the time he was 
finished, he was a confirmed 
Russian enthusiast. There- 
fore it wasn’t surprising that, 
when Hokanson and his part- 
ner, interior designer Mi- 
chael J. Siller, decided to build 
the house they had talked 


years in their home- 
town of Houston, it turned 
out to be a storehouse of Im- 
perial Russian culture. 
Hokanson and Siller’s love 
for Russian antiques meant 
that their first trip to St. 
Petersburg took on the na- 
ture of a pilgrimage, and 
they were helped in their 
quest by the professional 
guides they found, Tanya and 
Nicky Yermolayev, whom 
Hokanson describes as “Park 
Avenue tour guides to Rus- 
sia.” Tanya Yermolayev had 


worked at the Hermitage 
Museum during the Soviet 
years, and she had stayed in 
contact with many of her 
former colleagues there. As 
Hokanson and Siller became 
more and more dazzled by 
the furniture and interiors of 
the Hermitage and the adja- 
cent Winter Palace, she of- 
fered to introduce them to 
people who could facilitate 
the making of reproductions 
by the restoration depart- 
ment of the palaces. They 
knew that they were about to 


realize the love of a lifetime. 

Upon returning to New 
York, Hokanson and Siller 
immediately made an ap- 
pointment with their ar- 
chitects, the firm of Ike 
Kligerman Barkley. When 
John Ike, with whom Ho- 
kanson had worked for years 
designing rugs for mutual 
clients, saw the pair walk in 
carrying books about Rus- 
sian art and architecture, he 
remarked, “Let’s see what 
unaffordable ideas Michael 


has come up with.” 








Hokanson and Siller had 
known all along that they 
' wanted a formal house on 

their moderate-size lot in 

Houston’s tony River Oaks— 

a house of sufficient presence 
_ to incorporate architectural 

elements, interior details and 
furniture similar to those 
they had seen in the Her- 
_mitage and the Winter Pal- 
ace. Says Hokanson of Ike 
and his colleagues, “They can 
take a relatively small house 
and make it grand.” 

Of the house’s placement, 





Lert: “We wanted to capture the 
mood of a reception room in the 
private apartments of an Imperial 
Russian residence,” Siller says of 
the living room. “The color red, our 
favorite, makes people feel alive.” 
Christopher Norman floor lamps. 
Hokanson carpets throughout. 


Ike says, “The idea of putting 
a house lengthwise on a lot, 
so that the end of the house 
serves as the facade turned 
toward the street, was a cus- 
tomary device of late-eigh- 
teenth- and early-nineteenth- 
century urban Neoclassicism, 
whether it was used in Amer- 
ican cities such as Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, or in 
London or St. Petersburg. 
This type of house would al- 
low more interior space and 
height than a conventional 
one on that lot.” 

Ike showed his clients a 
book of interior elevations 
by James and Robert Adam, 
Britain’s best-known eigh- 
teenth-century Neoclassical 
architects. The Adam book 
contained a piano nobile— 





the main floor of a grand 
house that is located on the 
second level—that provided 
a sweep through the house, 
broken only by open arches. 
The partners returned to 
Russia to meet with a curator 
in the restoration depart- 
ment of the Hermitage. “We 
had been advised,” says Siller, 
“to bring blueprints, fabric 
samples and paint colors— 
anything pertaining to the 
house—as well as a list of the 
type of pieces that we wanted 
reproduced.” They spent an 
entire day with the curator 
and her interpreter. The cu- 
rator told them that she 
would let them know the 
next day whether the res- 
toration department would 
agree to undertake the job. 


BELow: Inspired by their visits to 
the palaces of St. Petersburg, Siller 
and Hokanson filled the dining 
room with 19th-century-Russian- 
style pieces. The dining chairs and 
the doors are replicas of those in 
the Winter Palace. The portrait is 
of the young Czarevitch Alexis. 





The restoration depart- 
ment did agree, as a onetime 
arrangement, to reproduce 
examples of the furniture Sil- 
ler and Hokanson wanted, so 
the two, guided by the cu- 
rator, embarked on a daylong 
trip through the palaces. 
“The museum would only 
build exact replicas, using 
woods and techniques that 
had been used for the origi- 
nals,” explains Siller. “If the 
curator thought that a piece 
we were interested in would 
not serve for the purpose we 
were proposing, she would 
simply say myet, and we would 
move on.” In the basement 
of the palace, furniture was 
piled everywhere. Siller point- 
ed in one direction and asked 
what he was looking at. “The 
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Opposite: The library’s bookshelves, 
lined with Christopher Norman 
velvet, hold Imperial Russian mem- 
orabilia that includes a pair of coro- 
nation cups and a handwritten note 
from Nicholas II as well as porcelain 
from the czars’ palaces and yachts. 
Colefax & Fowler drapery fabric. 





sled of Peter the Great,” re- 
plied the curator. 

“No, no, the white-and- 
gold chairs underneath,” said 
Siller. The curator gave him 
a beaming smile and said 
that, yes, those would be 
correct for a dining room. 

Ultimate’; mericans 


» 


= 


decided to commission re- 
productions of three con- 
sole tables—one made for 
Nicholas I in 1840—three 
chandeliers, twelve dining 
chairs from a set made for 
Alexander I in 1820 and two 
sets of wood-and-gilt doors. 

continued on page 200 





Asove: “These pieces were chosen 
first for passion, then for palette,” 
says Siller, who blended a circa 1860 
English desk and Louis XVI-style 


fauteuils in the master bedroom. 


The mirror is 19th-century Spanish. 


Schumacher drapery and chair fab- 
ric. Scalamandré velvet on pouf. 
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HOTELS 


COSMOPOLITAN COMFORT COMBINES 
WITH BREEZY CARIBBEAN CHARM 


Interior Design by Frank Nicholson and Susan Butcher 
Text by Susan Cheever/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


hat the Four Sea- 

sons Resort Nevis 

so effortlessly em- 

bodies the sweet 
life should come as no sur- 
prise. For hundreds of years 
the tiny, thirty-six-square- 
mile Caribbean island was 
literally the sweetest place on 
earth: In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries most 
of the world’s sugarcane, as 
well as rum, came from the 
West Indies, and Nevis, with 
its rich volcanic soil and 
dozens of sugar mills, grew 
the finest stalks. 

The island’s legacy of hos- 
pitality and its natural beauty 
further enhanced the allure. 
On its west side, the B 


CATHERINE TILLMANN 


The Four Seasons Resort Nevis en- 
joys one of the most pristine natural 
settings to be found in the Caribbe- 
an. Lert: A view of the lush, palm- 
studded landscape encompasses 

the expansive white sands of his- 

toric Pinney’s Beach and, in the dis- 
tance, St. Kitts, Nevis’s sister island. 


Top: Guests are greeted by staff 
as they arrive and disembark from 
one of the hotel’s high-speed wa- 
ter launches, which ferry them in 
from St. Kitts. ABove: The resort 
stretches out alongside the serpen- 
tine beach; its golf course climbs 
up the foot of looming Nevis Peak. 
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“It's not a stage set—the owners wanted to 
have luxury but to keep the hotel relaxed and 
to keep the feeling it’s in the islands.” 
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ABove: The heart of the 196-room 
hotel is the plantation-style great 
house, right. The guest rooms and 
suites are located in 12 two-story 
cottages that are spread across the 
property. In the foreground is the 
Ocean Terrace, which has live music 
at night. Brown Jordan furniture. 











Opposite ABOVE: A soaring hex- 
agonal ceiling crowns the main lob- 
by, a room interior designer Susan 
Butcher wanted to be “soothing 
and relaxing.” British Khaki round 
cane tables. Donghia blue pillow 
fabric. Slipcover fabric from Stro- 
heim & Romann. Houles tassels. 


tel, with its medicinal sulfur 
pools, was the first resort in 
ithe Caribbean, and its golf 
course was one of the first 
jin the Western Hemisphere. 
Alexander Hamilton was born 
| on the island and reminisced 
about its beauty during the 
| dark days of the American 
Revolution. Horatio Nelson 
| came to visit as captain of the 
| HAMS Boreas and married in- 
to the local plantocracy. 
Nevis’s sweet life, hospital- 
| ity and beauty still entice. 
| The Four Seasons, which is 
located on the long stretch 
of Pinney’s Beach near the 
site of the old Bath Hotel, 
_was built to bring cosmopoli- 


tan comforts to the island. 


Completed in 1991, it was 
renovated after Hurricane 





Lenny in 1999. The property 
is spectacular. The resort is 
laid out between the sea and 
the foot of towering Nevis 
Peak. Palm trees sway over 
bright pink hibiscus, purple 
bougainvillea and morning 
glories as well as two curving 
freshwater pools. Papayas, ba- 
nanas and mangoes grow right 
to the edge of the sand. Goats 
and donkeys roam across the 
fairways of a Robert Trent 
Jones II-designed golf course, 
and vervet monkeys scamper 
across the greens. Dense trop- 
ical foliage surrounds the 
Peter Burwash International 
ten-court tennis center. 

“Tt’s not a stage set—the 
owners wanted to have luxury 
but to keep the hotel relaxed 
and to keep the feeling that 


it’s in the islands,” says Frank 
Nicholson, who designed the 
original interiors and has 
worked on the renovation 
along with Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, designer Susan Butch- 
er. Stern Victorian-style ga- 
bles painted aquamarine, 
white and beige; elegant ma- 
hogany mantels and casual 
bamboo chairs; a gentleman’s 
paneled library where indige- 
nous birds called bananaquits 
dart between the armchairs 
and whistle from the book- 
cases—this is the collusion of 
the urbane and the tropical 
that is Nevis’s charm. 

The Four Seasons complex 
is centered by a plantation- 
style great house, and twelve 
two-story guest cottages are 
set about the verdant acre- 





age. Hip roofs, shingles and 
gingerbread trim define the 
buildings. “They’re our in- 
terpretation of the native ar- 
chitecture,” says Nicholson. 
“We were also inspired by 
the shape of the sugar mills, 
which are round and have 
conical roofs.” In the guest 
rooms, he continued to com- 
bine the worldly delights of 
the mainland with the breezi- 
ness of the islands, using colo- 
nial mahogany beds, wrought 
iron lamps and tables from 
California, rattan chairs from 
the Philippines and huge 
wood shutters. 

In the great house’s main 
lobby, which opens to the 
pools and the sea, Butcher 
arranged groups of chairs and 
sofas with cream-on-cream 
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ingled roof accents and Victori- 
i i-style trim decorate the Cabana, 
i Open-air restaurant and bar that 
Sifters lunch and dinner overlook- 
ing the beach. “We were inspired 
by colonial architecture,” says inte- 
ior designer Frank Nicholson. 


iBrown Jordan teak furniture. 


t 








This is the 
collusion of 
the urbane and 
the tropical 
that is Nevis’s 
charm. 


































striped cotton slipcovers like 
those found in the lobby of 
the Hotel du Cap in Antibes.) 
“I made sure that nothing § 
blocked the view of the wa- @ 
ter,” she says. “The room is 
pale, with sandy colors.” Ma-) 
hogany-and-cane tables and} 
daybeds separate the seating 
groups. Her Caribbean ver-} 
nacular design is based on the # 
whitewashed houses of long- # 
ago settlers, who furnished 
the rooms with a few pieces 


: 





Asove: Nicholson, who designed BeLow: Palms tower over a glass- from home. The space is a 
most of the hotel’s publicroomsand __ block-framed infinity-edge pool, refuge from the intense col- 
accommodations, arranged the guest _ one of two lagoonlike freshwater andheateeen A A 
rooms with rattan furniture and pools on the grounds. OpposiTeE: Oa ae a © on oor 
dhurrie rugs. Traditional West Indi- Breakfast is laid out on the private Upstairs, a lavish library, 
an details include carved pineapples, _ veranda of a guest room. Fresh fruit offers a selection of novels 
symbols of hospitality, on the bed- and vegetables are abundantonthe 444 4 tempting variety of is-| 


posts. Schumacher bed-skirt fabric. __ island, due to its rich volcanic soil. i : 
land rums; sometimes a tiny, 


stray hummingbird whirs in 


for a sip. There, Nicholson 


with formal colonial pieces, 
along with the island’s trade- ! 
mark bamboo and wrought 
iron. “It’s done in the style of} 
a plantation house,” he says.) 
“There’s the mahogany, with} 
the special turnings and cut- 
out details typical of the West 
Indies.” A bamboo mirror re-] 
flects a set of curved ma- 
hogany chairs upholstered in 
flame-stitch silk. ! 
At night, candle sconces} 
light the lobby, and outdoors,| 
bonfires crackle between the 
beach and the freshwater 
pools. The air is fragrant 
with the scent of the sea, tea} 
roses and lilies, and cicadas 
compete with local music} 
Nevis is a volcanic island, but} 
the only eruptions here these 
days are explosions of beauty} 
and pleasure. 0 . 
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COURTESY A. PENNEY 





BEFORE AND AFTER 


he little house 


stood in the mid- 

dle of a one-acre 

wooded lot a mile 

from the ocean on Long 
Island’s East End: a 1962 
shingled three-room cottage 
whose most prominent fea- 
ture was a sleeping loft ac- 
cessed by an ungainly open 
stairway. Alexandra Penney, 
a writer and magazine edi- 
tor, and Dennis Ashbaugh, a 
painter and passionate surfer, 
had been searching for a 
summer and weekend place 
near the beach for two years, 
ind they were worn out. 
couldn’t bear to spend 





one more weekend looking 
at houses,” says Penney, “so 
out of total exhaustion we 
bought it that day. We called 
it the exhaustion house.” Al- 
most immediately, Penney 
knew she’d made a mistake. 
It was, she declares, “every- 
thing ’m against. It was dark. 
It was dank. It was musty. 
‘There was no view. [here was 
scrub oak all over the place. I 
hated it.” Ashbaugh was more 
optimistic and promised to 
make it beautiful. But Penney 
was unmoved. “No one could 
make this house beautiful,” 
she said. “I can’t even go into 
it. What have we done>” She 


-ainterly Vision 





Lerr: Dennis Ashbaugh and Alex- 
andra Penney transformed a dark 
1960s Long Island cottage into a 
bright retreat. BeLow Lert: Ash- 
baugh installed skylights and a deck 
at the rear of the house. Tis IMAGE: 
A newly enclosed stair to the loft sep- 
arates the living room, where Ash- 
baugh’s Yellow DNA Portrait, 1988, 
hangs, and the master bedroom. 
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painted the existing kitchen cabinet- 
ry and added simple fixtures. 


COURTESY A. PENNEY 


gave Ashbaugh six months to 
work miracles. So the artist 
went to work. 

The idea—“Dennis’s mas- 


ter plan,” as Penney calls it 
—was to make the house si- 
multaneously very old and 
very new. The template in 
Ashbaugh’s mind was a sev- 
enteenth-century saltbox en- 
closing a dazzlingly white, 
light-filled space. “You don’t 
have to make any complicated 
choices when you use white,” 


he says. Since every contrac- 


tor he called either failed to 
return his call or was booked 
for the next year, Ashbaugh 
did the work himself, with 
the help of local painters and 
carpenters. The first task was 
to bring light into the interi- 
or, which was accomplished 
by putting in a number of 
lancetlike skylights. “They 
look like French fries,” Pen- 
ney said, but Ashbaugh knew 
what he was doing. 

Next he covered the walls 
and ceilings with multiple 
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ABove: An open-sided dining shed, 
with brick flooring and a beamed 
roof, doubles as a potting area in 
what had been a densely wooded 
backyard and is now a groomed lawn. 
BeLow: The outdoor shower and 
painted tub were designed for use 
after swimming and surfing. 





coats of oil-based paint and 
put even more high-gloss 
paint on the floors; the ceil- 
ing beams were coated with 
whitewash for warmth and 
texture against the titanium 
white background. At this 
point Penney—who had been 
staying with a friend nearby, 
since she refused to sleep in 
the house—came to look at 
Ashbaugh’s progress. “Once 
I saw whiteness instead of 
darkness, I began to see the 
light,” she says. 

Ashbaugh tore out the 
blocky, badly proportioned 
brick fire surround and re- 
placed it with a graceful Neo- 
classical-style mantel he de- 
signed and built from antique 
wood; then he demolished 
the open staircase, with its 
clutter of treads and railings 
and braces, and put in a nar- 
row enclosed stair. 

Furnishing and outfitting 
the house was simplified by 
Ashbauch’s minimalist pal- 











ette: Deep-seated sofas were 
slipcovered in machine-wash- 
able and bleach-friendly white 
cotton and interspersed with 
painted spindle-back chairs 
collected at various antiques 
shows. Ashbaugh built all the 
tables in the house; he also 
designed and built the mas- 
ter bed. In the kitchen, the 
vintage brown appliances were 
replaced with the whitest 
ones available; the wood cab- 
inets weren’t removed but 
instead were covered in sev- 
eral coats of bright white 
paint and surmounted by cus- 

tom-made countertops. 
Once the house was fur- 
nished, Ashbaugh turned his 
attention to the exterior, and 
there his painter’s knowledge 
of finishes and techniques 
helped him to transform an 
old new house into a new old 
one. He bleached the dark 
shingles to make them look 
mellow and antiqued the 
continued on page 199 
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REVISITING THE COUTURIERS 
TIMELESS LEFT BANK APARTMENT 


By John Loring 


This feature incorporates infor- 
mation from previous articles 
about Yves Saint Laurent’s 
Paris residence (see Architec- 
tural Digest, September/Octo- 
ber 1976 and September 1988). 


o designer in the 
past forty years 
has been more 
consistently cele- 
influential than 
Yves Saint Laurent. Since his 


brated or 


house’s first couture collec- 
tion burst onto the fashion 
ne in January 1962, his ge- 
the eye for the beauti- 

d sumptuous, the taste 
theatrical and extrav- 


agant—has dazzled, amazed, 
even startled the world. 
Profound cultural influ- 
ences have persistently in- 
formed Saint Laurent’s world. 
His fashion collections have 
cleverly evoked great art: 
silk jackets beaded and se- 
quined with Impressionist 
paintings, Trapeze dresses 
suggestive of Mondrian. He 
has used exquisitely grayed, 
neutralized pinks inspired by 
the Cubist colorings of Juan 
Gris—and flaming, shock- 
ing, blinding pinks inspired 


by the brilliant hues of 


his native North Africa. In- 
deed, his inspirations are far- 


Yves Saint Laurent (above left, in 
the garden of his Left Bank duplex 
in Paris in 1976) filled his living 
room with favorite objects from his 
Art Déco collection, including two 
vases and an enamel panel by Jean 
Dunand. A set of Pierre Chareau 
armchairs is near a taboret by Pierre 
Legrain, center. A Jean de Bologne 
bronze is on the low table. 


reaching, resulting in couture 
employing Russian peasant 
chintzes, Moroccan embroi- 
deries, flamenco spots on 
evening clothes. But wheth- 
r in his fashions or in his in- 
teriors, Saint Laurent’s vault- 
ing imagination is always 





in harmony with his flaw- | 
less sense of style and ele- 
gance and his unending quest | 
for perfection. 

It was when he was only 
seventeen and still a school- 
boy in Algeria that Yves Saint 
Laurent became captivated 


by the work of Christian 
Bérard, the great Parisian 
decorator, illustrator and set 
and costume designer. After 
attending a Bérard-designed 
production of Moliére’s School 
for Wives, the young man 
wrote to the then editor of 





Paris Vogue, Michel de Brun- 
hoff, “Like Bérard, I would 
like to devote myself to sev- 
eral things that are in reality 
one: theater sets and cos- 
decoration and il- 
On top of this, I 
feel very drawn te } 


tumes, 
lustration 


( . ” 
» Tasnion. 


3runoff subsequently hired 
Saint Laurent to sketch coif- 
fures for the magazine and, 
later, after seeing the port- 
folio he had created during 
a summer vacation, intro- 
duced him to Christian Dior, 
who hired him as an assis- 


tant. His career had begun. 

[t seems appropriate, then, 
that Saint Laurent’s Paris 
apartment on the Left Bank 
was originally designed by 
Bérard’s friend and sometime 
collaborator—the icon of Art 
Déco design—Jean-Michel 
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Jean-Louis Forain, Max Ernst and 
Christian Bérard works hang among 
theatrical sketches and memorabilia 
on the study walls. “Though I never 
stop working,” the designer has said, 
“Tm still happiest here, in the midst 
of these.” An Assyrian fragment is 
behind a Jeanne Laurent chair. 


Frank. Frank and Bérard’s in- 
teriors were madly dapper 
and stylish yet at the same 
time modern classics. The 
pair were celebrated not only 
in France but also in Ameri- 
ca, where they designed one 
of New York’s greatest Déco 
interiors: the Nelson Rocke- 
feller apartment on Fifth 
Avenue. Yves Saint Laurent’s 
apartment was also originally 
designed for an American, 
which may in part account 


<__ 

for its international mod- 
ernist feel that makes no 
reference to time or place. 
It was an ideal background 
for Saint Laurent’s un- 
abashedly eclectic treasure 
trove of extraordinary ob- 
jects new and old, gathered 
from seemingly every culture 
with a legitimate claim to 
high style. 

Among the masterpieces 
of design that densely popu- 
late the once spare Jean- 


al 


‘" 
) 


Michel Frank rooms are ob- 
jects by the other greats of 
Art Déco: Jean Dunand, 
Eileen Gray, Pierre Chareau, 
Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann, 
Pierre Legrain and, of course, 
Christian Bérard. The twen- 
ties and thirties pieces are 
offset by well-placed ancient 
Roman marble torsos or 
Italian Renaissance bronzes 
and brought into a more re- 
cent mode by whimsical zoo- 
morphic furniture designed 
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Asove Ricut: The library opens 
onto a garden. Whimsical bar and 
sheep chairs by Claude and Francois- 
Xavier Lalanne are clustered at right. 
Over the Le Corbusier console are 

| Léger and Picasso works and a draw- 
ing by Modigliani, which was willed 
to the designer by Jean Cocteau. 
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Ricut: The red hues of the music 
room evoke the designer’s native 
Algeria. “Color is a reflection of the 
soul,” he once noted. Lacquered 
fish are behind a Jacques-Emile 
Ruhlmann low table and piano dis- 
playing Dunand vases. The lamp is 
by Armand Albert Rateau. 
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1988 


Opposite: Jacques Grange found 
he 18th-century mirror in the din- 
ing room. A Louis XV chandelier 
lights the space, which includes Go- 
belins tapestry panels. On the mar- 
ble-topped Ruhlmann table is a 
silver-gilt ewer and basin that once 
belonged to an archduke of Austria. 


















by Saint Laurent’s longtime 





friends Claude and Frangois- 
Xavier Lalanne. 

All these wonderful ob- 
jects are his companions in 


the never-ending cycle of 


drawing and designing that 
is his passion and his life. 
“Nobody can imagine my 
capacity for solitude,” he once 
observed. “For somebody like 
me, who can’t stop accumu- 


lating objects, the absence of 


the m is an oddity 
' 
none the pieces tnere 
\f Proustian nostal 


r-mount d 


Axzove: “I like the airy presence of 


Hy 





the crystal sconces in my bedroom. 
Nearly everything comes from the 
1930s, and yet the atmosphere re- 
mains timeless,” Saint Laurent has 
said. The costume sketches are by 
Bérard. Lert: Saint Laurent in 
1988 with his bulldog Moujik. 
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“| suppose | can say that my 
success comes from being completely 
in harmony with my era.” 





A 19th-century black-and-white- 
marble bust overlooks the garden. | 
“T like my garden to be peopled with || 
statues,” the designer has said. “I | 
like it to be mysterious—like the 
garden in Cocteau’s La Belle et la 
Bete.” The marble bird chair is by 
Francois-Xavier Lalanne. HK 











ly graced the desk of Czar |, 
Nicholas II; a seventeenth- i 
century silver-gilt ewer and | 
basin that once belonged to |} 
an archduke of Austria. ! 
There are also touches of | 
the highly personal: framed || 
photos, notes and sketches of 1 
friends or people he admires; | 
stacks of books and maga- || 
zines; vases always filled with | 
his favorite lilies; souvenirs |, 
and reminders of friends of | 
earlier days, such as Rudolf }; 
Nureyev, Coco Chanel and |; 
Jean Cocteau. 0 
And Saint Laurent’s good 
friend, Paris interior design- 
er Jacques Grange, has helped 
with the adjustments and 
changes to the interiors over 
time. “Jacques surpassed him- 
self in refining the details,” 
Saint Laurent has pointed 
out. “The stitching on the 
draperies, the quilting on the 
bedspread, are marvelous.” 
Yet the fact that the apart- 
ment has sustained its appeal 
throughout its evolution is 
best explained in the way 
that Yves Saint Laurent talks 
about himself. “I suppose 


i 

| 

; 

: 

' 

| 

| 

y 
I can say that my success }, 
comes from being completely }, 
in harmony with my era,” he |; 
has said. “I have no nostalgia 
for the old days. I am glad 
that things change.” 

He also rightfully suspects 

that “elegance is in the heart, 
in the very being.” It is clear- 
ly at the heart of both his de- 
signs and his life. 0 












continued from page 117 

But it is the five adjacent children’s 
rooms where Deirdre Imus truly exer- 
i cised her artistic license. “I want the 
kids to say, “hey cared so much about 
me that they took the time to make 
my bedroom look like this,’” she says. 
“Every one had to be a little gem, so I 
painted them pumpkin, orange, violet, 
seafoam green, yellow, peach, buck- 
| skin—with soothing blue ceilings to 
look like the sky.” Realizing, however, 
that her rainbow aesthetic needed 
| grounding, “I painted all the trim, as 
well as every door on the ranch, black. It 
ties everything together, so the colors 
don’t look frivolous,” she explains. 

Black was also carried over on the 
beds, which, based on old Spanish or 
| Mission furniture, are hand-carved in 
| mesquite and also stained ebony. The 
| bedding, meanwhile, is a sea of billowy 
| duvets, masses of pillows in lime, fuch- 
| sia and yellows. “I didn’t want the tra- 
| ditional southwest funky look,” says 
| Deirdre Imus. “I was after something 
| more Balinese, European, sophisticated.” 
Nothing was safe from her obsessive 
| attention to detail. Even the bathroom 
sinks presented an opportunity for col- 
| or therapy. Basins come painted with 
| their own barnyards: a flirty cow, a puz- 
| zled lion, an ironic rabbit. Each child’s 


DON IMUS 


hang in each child’s room, while star- 
tlingly dramatic photographic portraits 
of wild horses, by Michael Eastman, 
line the hallway leading into the hacien- 
da’s great room. “This is the kids’ living 
room, their place to hang out,” Deirdre 
Imus says. “There’s a piano—one child 
always plays—giant floor pillows and, of 
course, the big banco,” she says, referring 
to the oversize window seat, inspired, 
she points out, by an R. C. Gorman 
painting, Madrid, that hangs in the liv- 
ing room of the Imuses’ Manhattan 
apartment. “I wanted a place where four 
or five kids could lie down and take naps 
—which often happens.” In essence, this 
is the family room. 

It is late afternoon in New Mexico, 
and the Imus family is sitting outside, 
chairs propped against the cobalt-blue 
wall of the hacienda’s courtyard, looking 
out onto their sumptuous property, 
which a mere three years ago was virgin 
—without roads, electricity or plumb- 
ing. The ranch, it seems, has trans- 
formed its owners as much as its guests. 

“We never thought about anything 
but the children,” reflects Fred Imus. “I 
really love being with them—they’re so 
positive, and they appreciate everything.” 
Including, it would seem, the Imuses’ 
dedication. “This has been a total life- 





“Our objective is to restore their dignity and 
confidence by giving them real work to do.” 








room is individually thought out—the 
nineteenth-century French chest of 
drawers here, the red Russian armoire 
there, the African wisdom stools at the 
foot of each twin bed. Finishing off the 
tableaux is the surprise of crystal chan- 
deliers. “Kids that age love sparkle,” 
says Deirdre Imus. “And I didn’t want to 
use antlers or any animal stuff,” says the 
committed environmentalist and organ- 
ic food maven, whose ranch kitchen— 
which features indigenous flagstone and 
moss rock—serves a strictly vegan menu. 

Another tenet of the Imus philoso- 
phy is art—preferably from their own 
backyard. A giant sun-bleached cow 
skull, found by the kids on a trail ride, 
graces a tabletop. Abstract Impression 
ist charcoal drawings by Deird:« 11 





style change,” Deirdre Imus says. “We 
now spend the entire summer here with 
the kids—no counselors—working the 
ranch.” She pauses. “Our dream was to 
build a unique place where we would be 
involved hands-on with children all day 
long. We are with them by choice.” 

It is a notion seconded by her hus- 
band. “This is no sacrifice for us,” he says. 
“This is fun. When we were putting this 
together, I said to Fred and Deirdre, “The 
best memories I ever had were of growing 


up on a cattle ranch, living the cowboy 
experience. I think kids would love that.’ ” 
And he was right. 0 


Ty contribute to the Imus Ranch, a not-for- 
oft On ite to PO. Box 250, 


60. or call SO5/ 421-4687. | 
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continued from page 151 

son Venice and introduce him to the de- 
lights of white chocolate cake at Harry’s 
3ar!” Otherwise Hentschke depended 
on Gollut, who has a keen eye for color. 
“He mixes things you would think at 
first couldn’t possibly go together. I’ve 
been collecting objects and furniture 
ever since my father first took me to the 
Hotel Drouot auction house in Paris 
when I was fifteen,” says Hentschke. In re- 
cent years he had been concentrating on 
Directoire furniture. “And that, of course, 
couldn’t possibly fit in here, so I put it in 
storage and started buying the most ap- 
propriate sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century pieces I could find,” he says. 

Hentschke’s guiding principle was 
that, although the furniture and objects 
in the house had to be mostly from the 
same period, there should be as much 
variety within those limits as possible. 
He has a fearless motto when it comes 
to decorating—“Too much is never 
enough”—and he knew that Gollut 
would agree. “People say that it’s terri- 
bly difficult to decorate for a friend,” the 
designer remarks. “But I believe the 
contrary is true. I know Yann’s tastes 
well, so that’s an obvious advantage.” 

For Christophe Gollut, what was par- 
ticularly attractive about the project was 
the fact that Hentschke didn’t want a lot: 
of daylight to flood into the house. “He 
likes to have the shutters half closed and 
to live very much in his own atmo- 
sphere,” says Gollut. “Most of the time, 
people are adamant about wanting as 
much light as possible. But I love the 
idea of working in a slightly somber at- 
mosphere, because you can get the most 
fantastic riot of beautiful, rich colors in 
a dark room, which simply wouldn’t 
work if the sun came blazing in.” 

Now comfortably installed in his an- 
cient Marais town house, Hentschke is’! 
delighted with the finished product. “My, 
environment is important because I work > 
at home and I also entertain a great deal | , 
here,” he says, settling into a deep eigh-_ 
teenth-century armchair. “After all,) 
when you have a house like this, why go | 
out to a restaurant? We like it so much’ }, 
here, we stay indoors as much as possi-/ ‘i 
ble. Often we even forget we’re in Paris, 
because the house feels so much like the) 
little chateau we had in the Touraine— 
with the obvious advantage of having a 
great city at our doorstep.” O } 
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Style is not just a look. It’s the way a look makes you feel and react. There is no h e 
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Medici Horse A magnificent sculpture cast after 
the original model by Renaissance master 
Giovanni Bologna. Florentine, mid 17th century. 
Bonded Bronze. Height 10'4" $295 
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continued from page 168 
vator within the penthouse was re- 
moved and the hollow turned into a 
closet on a lower floor and a shower en- 
closure adjoining the master bedroom 
above. See-through Plexiglas halls, stairs 
and landings were made opaque by sand- 
blasting, but all steps, no matter how steep 
and narrow, remain without railings. 

Rudolph used his penthouse for ar- 
chitectural experimentation. For in- 
stance, in some areas he placed wood 
over floors of stainless steel or marble 
to raise their height and adjust them for 
a different function. Michael Boyd de- 
scribes himself as an archaeologist, dig- 
ging through various layers of Rudolph’s 
revisions, to save what he judged to be 
original and true—always the stainless 
steel and marble. 

In the beginning the couple intended 
to buy Rudolph’s furniture and art and 
make sure that it remained in situ, with- 
out the addition of other objects. The 
executors, however, withdrew their of- 


Because Rudolph was 


his own client, he could 

create effects that no 
one who hired him 

would have tolerated. 


fer to sell any of it. The Boyds were 
thereby released from their self-imposed 
restoration project and the standard of 
authenticity that went with it. “We then 
made a distinction between the archi- 
tecture and the decoration,” Gabrielle 
Boyd points out. “The architecture 
we’ve left intact and restored. The dec- 
oration is our taste, not Rudolph’s, al- 
though we try to be respectful and dis- 
cuss what we think he would have done.” 

Once free to furnish Rudolph’s inef- 
fable rooms not as preservationists but 
as creative interior designers, Gabrielle 
and Michael Boyd made the most of the 
architect’s legacy as the setting for their 
own significant pieces. The penthouse 
now has more chairs, tables, lamps and 
other objects than Rudolph would ever 
have put there, yet his spaces have 
proved to be splendidly adaptable and 
hospitable to the Boyds’ rich trove of 
modernist design. 0) 
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continued from page 188 

drains to give them the patina of aged 
copper. The asphalt-shingled roof—an- 
other hallmark of the house’s 1960s 
construction—was a more stubborn 
problem. Since reroofing the house was 
out of the question, Ashbaugh simply 
painted the shingles a more attractive 
shade of gray. 

The scrub oak and trees were cut 
down and replaced with a neat lawn. “It 
had to be tidy, and it had to have a view,” 
says Penney. So Ashbaugh designed a 
modern-day folly, an open-air dining 
shed with a brick floor and a cross-beam 
roof supported by barn timbers. A table 
made from aged planks resting on hay 
bales is surrounded by 1930s lawn furni- 
ture painted white; color is provided by 
potted flowers on shelves along one 
“wall.” This space and the small barn 
behind it create the sort of vista offered 
by dependencies or outbuildings in an 
old farmhouse, but with a whimsical 
modern touch. 

Although the couple resisted the idea 
of putting in a garden—‘T hate garden- 
ing,” says Penney, “but I love flowers”— 
Ashbaugh built a series of ten-foot plant- 
ers. Penney’s one extravagance is to fill 
them with plants from a local nursery, 
replacing them every two or three weeks 
for a change of color. The only perma- 
nent plantings are a privet hedge and a 
trellis of climbing pink roses, which act 
as a privacy screen around Ashbaugh’s 
favorite feature of the house: an out- 
door tub and shower he designed, built 
and painted a Majorelle blue, perfect for 
leisurely soaks after swimming or surfing. 

This is, after all, a surfer’s shack, even 
though it’s a mile from the beach. Over 
the mantel hangs a blowup of a 1962 
photograph of Ashbaugh’s old surfing 
buddies that was published in The Surfer's 
Journal. “It’s the only art I wanted in my 
house,” says the painter. Dennis Ash- 
baugh and Alexandra Penney have cre- 
ated a true getaway house, one in which 
reminders of their “real” lives—paintings, 
books, magazines, photographs—have 
been carefully edited out, and the snares 
and distractions of maintenance are kept 
to a minimum. “It went ‘vom being the 
exhaustion house to being the enjoy- 
ment house,” says Penney, who gives her 
partner and collaborator the ultimate 
compliment: “Whatever he touches,” 
she says, “he makes beautiful.” 0 
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New York City has a glittering 
new destination. Designer 
Dino Modolo has opened the 
Di MODOLO flagship boutique 
at 635 Madison Avenue and 
59th Street. 


The boutique will showcase 
the renowned Italian jewelry 
designer’s timeless collection, 
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modernity. For information, 
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continued from page 175 

At the same time in River Oaks, ne- 
gotiations were going on between the 
architects and the local architectural re- 
view board, which declared that the 
house was too tall for the community’s 
height restrictions. “Our firm usually 
does country houses that are seen as ob- 
jects in space,” says Ike. “It was unusual 
for us to do a house in the style of a 
town house where the facade was a self- 
contained visual unit.” 

An important finishing detail for the 
classical image was to have been a lime- 
stone balustrade around the top of 
the house. That, unfortunately, had to 
be sacrificed to the River Oaks height 
restrictions, but the architects were 
adamant about protecting the scale of 
the interiors. Ike’s partner Thomas 
Kligerman says, “This architecture is as 
dramatic as anything we do. It’s all 
about effect, and we were not going to 
give up on realizing the fullest effect 
possible in the interior.” 

There were further modifications as 
time went on, some of them based on 
the aesthetic dictated by the pieces 
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MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 


coming from Russia. Because Hokanson 
was certain he wanted reproductions 
of “the wonderful sets of doors from 
the Winter Palace,” the open piano no- 
bile that the architects had found in the 
Adam brothers’ book was changed into 
three rooms—a living room, dining 
room and library—with the two sets of 
doors between them. 

As the pieces from Russia began to 
arrive in Houston, the care with which 
they had been made was reflected in 
the care with which they were packed. 
“The crating was staggering,” says Sil- 
ler. “Every wooden crate was lined with 
felt, and the exterior supports on these 
boxes—which would ultimately be dis- 
carded—were beveled.” There were 
some surprises, however, despite the 
careful monitoring by the Americans. 
The three chandeliers that had been or- 
dered were supposed to be identical and 
were to hang in the enfilade of living 
room, dining room and library. When 
they were uncrated, the colors were 
what Siller and Hokanson had specified, 
but the chandeliers themselves were dif- 





Only Arte de Mexico offers such a complete line of premier products. Our 


collection features over 500 hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures, over 165 


designs of iron furniture, in 22 distinct hand-applied finishes, thousands of 
accessories, architectural appointments, and much more. We are the world’s 
largest maker of lighting and furniture created from naturally shed antlers. 
Complete contract manufacturing capabilities allow us to fulfill requests for all 


custom design needs. 


For more information, please contact your local sales representative, visit our 
website, or call our customer service department. 
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1000 Chestnut Street, Burbank, California 91506 
(818) 753-4559 e Fax,(818) 563-1015 * www.artedemexico.com 


ferent from one another. The curators 
had determined that it would not be 
authentic to reproduce a chandelier in 
one style three times, so they had found 
three different models. “Nevertheless, 
the results were spectacular,” says Siller, 
“and we realized they gave the rooms a 
subtle feeling of being unique.” 

As would be the case in a St. Peters- 
burg mansion in the time of the czars, 
many pieces of furniture that Hokanson 
and Siller had bought over the years 
are English or French antiques that 
complement the Russian objects. Con- 
sequently, the entrance hall is distin- 
guished by a huge circa 1860 English 
garden urn with classical figures in re- 
lief, and the second set of entrance 
doors is circa 1880, of French cast iron 
with gilt-bronze details. 

Although the furniture from St. Pe- 
tersburg is at the core of Hokanson and 
Siller’s Russian collection, it is only the 
core. Starting with a period painting of | 
Nicholas II, which Hokanson surmises | 
was done for a Russian embassy around 
1900, and one of Nicholas’s doomed son, | 
Czarevitch Alexis, who was killed with | 
the rest of the imperial family in 1918, 
Hokanson has assembled reproductions | 
of imperial portraits. “We were in- 
troduced to a curator at the Russian 
State Museum in St. Petersburg around | 
the same time we were working with the | 
people at the Hermitage,” says Hokan- 
son, “and we were able to commission | 
about twelve reproductions of their | 
paintings.” Add to this the collection of | 
letters, unused stationery with the im- | 
perial monogram, china, uniforms and | 
memorabilia, and the house assumes the | 
dimension of a living house museum of | 
the culture of old Russia. | 

John Ike has described the relation- — 
ship of the architects with Larry Hokan- | 
son and Michael Siller as “collaboration | 
among professionals in related fields.” 
Hokanson, for instance, designed rugs } 
for the house based on hundreds of | 
photographs Siller took of the ceilings | 
and parquetry floors of the Gatchi- | 
na Palace, the Tauride Palace and the © 
Catherine Palace in St. Petersburg. It is \ 
the completeness of the house in these | 
subtle ways that extends outward from | 
the marriage of inspiration, diligence | 
and professional skills to create the en- | 
folding environment of another time. 0 
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Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 


Art on the Beach 


The world’s premiere contemporary art event, Art Basel, will 
inaugurate its first American counterpart with Art Basel Miami 
Beach in December. More than 150 international galleries 
will be featured along with crossover events and exhibits 
throughout the Art Deco District of Miami Beach. 


Rado celebrates Art Basel Miami Beach and the artistic 
vitality of the city with a special gift offer. Visit La Scala 
jewelers and receive a Miami Beach art event calendar, 
created by Architectural Digest. Try on a Rado watch while 
you’re there and receive a complimentary copy of The Art Book 
(Phaidon), a compact illustrated guide to 500 artists and sculptors. 
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Purchase a Rado watch 
and you'll be entered to 
win a luxurious Miami 
Beach weekend for two 
at The Tides hotel. The 
Tides, housed in a stun- 
ningly renovated 1936 
Art Deco jewel, offers an 
atmosphere of effortless 
sophistication in the heart 
of South Beach.* 
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LASCALA RADO 


AT SOUTH BEACH Switzerland 





December 13-16, 2001 

Art Basel Miami Beach 

Miami Beach Convention Center 
Miami Beach, FL 

(305) 674-1292 


The Tides 

1220 Ocean Drive 
Miami Beach, FL 
(305) 604-5970 





La Scala 

930 Ocean Drive 
South Miami Beach, FL 
(305) 531-5252 





THE TIDES HOTEL 


*Gift offer valid December 1, 2001 through February 14, 2002, while supplies last. 
For information about Rado Watch Co., visit www.rado.com or call (800) 283-7236. 
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